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The Background of Apollinaris’s 
Eucharistic Teaching 


by W. H. BATES 





he eucharistic doctrine of Apollinaris is of more than passing 

interest as illustrating the kind of piety of which his whole system 

is the fruit. However, we do not possess any systematic treatise 
on the Eucharist from his pen, still less any liturgy described as ‘Apollin- 
arian’. In fact, in dealing with this subject, attention must be concen- 
trated entirely on two fragments, where the eucharistic reference is un- 
mistakable. To discuss the significance of these fragments, and to try to 
give some indication of their relation to the rest of the fourth century 
liturgical tradition as we know it, is the aim of this paper. 

The first of these fragments! is taken from one of Apollinaris’s Syllo- 
gisms, whose topic is “That which has a different life has a different 
function’. The argument itself is a masterpiece of Apollinaris’s pregnant 
and compressed style, and turns upon the distinction between nourish- 
ment effected by ordinary food and the activity of Cwozoinois, which is 
the property of the divine flesh of Christ. To paraphrase the very closely- 
knit argument: that which nourishes (76 @pemrixdv) our bodies is con- 
substantial with them and not itself nourished, that which vivifies them, 
however, is not without life itself.2 But if that which gives life is not itself 
vivified in the same way as that which it vivifies, that which vivifies and 
that which is vivified cannot be spoken of as consubstantial. If this 
were not the case, Apollinaris argues, a oa Pavérov would be able to 
give life to our bodies, but the Body of Christ is not a cdpe Paverov but a 
o@pa tis Cwis. Therefore, the argument concludes, the human and the 
divine are not consubstantial. Apollinaris makes the distinction only by 
way of argument, but it is his argument rather than his conclusion that 
is of present interest. This is a distinction between the ordinary food which 


1H. Lietzmann, Afollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule, Tiibingen 1904 (hereafter 
referred to as Lietzmann), 235, fragm. 116. 

2 This particular step in the argument is not explicitly stated, but it seems necessary 
to understand it as being implicit in it, and required by the pregnant and compressed 
style of Apollinaris’ s Teasoning. The Greek runs: 70 5€ Opemrixéy évepyov ov ev TO Tpepopevep 
Opoovoov adt@ Kai ov Tpepepevor" Opoiws Kal ef to Cworrordv od © jevov eat dpoiws TH 
Cwororovpév, odk dpoovaov aitd. The argument clearly proceeds by way of contrast, but 
there is nothing corresponding directly with Kai od tpeddpevov in the second part of the 
contrast. Unless we are to treat xai od tpeddpevov as purely otiose, which is unlikely in a 
passage where every word is significant, the contrast must be found in the words « dé 
76 Lworrordv od Cworrorodpevdv eorw. By the negative od fwomovovpevdv éorw Apollinaris appears 
to understand it as obvious, and requiring no proof, nor even direct mention, that that 
which vivifies must itself be vivified. The negative then expresses the antithesis. 
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simply nourishes our bodies, and the flesh of Christ which gives them 
Life. Life is clearly understood in the mystical sense of the heavenly life 
of the redeemed as opposed to the ‘death’ of ordinary unregenerate physical 
existence. How we come to partake in this ‘Life’ is explained by Apollin- 
aris as follows: 

Cworrore? Sé Hypds 7 capE adrod Sia THY cvvovowwpevnv adrh Oedrynta: 7d Se 
Cworrordv Oeixov, Ocixy apa y ocpE, drt Oe@ ovvyjOn: Kai adrh pev odle, 
Hpets 5¢ cwloucba petéxovres adris Worepet TpoPpijs. 

The reference to the Eucharist here is quite unmistakable. It is under- 
stood quite realistically as the life-giving flesh of Christ, in which the faith- 
ful participate as if in food. There is nothing here of the attempt, dear to 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, to allegorise away all references to 
the flesh of Christ in such a way as to interpret it with reference to some 
kind of spiritual condition of believers. 

Nothing, in fact, could be further from Origen’s tendency to place 
spiritual experience on a par with, or even to exalt it at the expense of, 
sacramental worship,! than Apollinaris’s robust emphasis on ‘the life 
giving flesh of Christ’, which is the source of all blessings to the faithful 
and the object of their worship. 

This is even more clearly stated in the second Apollinarian fragment 
under discussion which concerns the Eucharist. It is quoted by Leontius 
of Byzantium from a Adyos of Apollinaris, which begins with the words 
Sogalopev mperovtws tov KUpiov judv "Incodv Xpiorév? and runs: Cav dé 
Xpioros odpa Oeconvoiv Kai mvetpa ev odpxu Oeixdv, voids odpdvos ob 
peraoxew edyopcba Kara 7d ““Hpets 5é votv Xprotod exouev”’, adpf aya, 
Oedrntt ovpdis Kat tots peréxovow adrijs evidpvovae OedtnTa, Penédos 
aiwviov Cwis, apxnyos &pbapoias avOpuirots, aiwviov Kricews Sypoupyds, Tob 
péAXovros aidvos marjp. In this second passage Apollinaris’s attitude to 
the effects of Communion is even more plain to see. Participation in the 
holy and life-giving flesh of Christ results in the divinisation of all who 
partake, because it is not merely flesh in which all share, but holy flesh, 
which is at one with the Godhead and consubstantial with it. By their 
participation in it, the communicants take its divinity into themselves. 
The idea which understands the salvation of man accomplished by Christ 
in terms of the divinisation of those saved is very common. The famous 
words of Athanasius, adros yap evavOpdrnoev iva tpets Beorornbdpev® 

1 In the Jn Ex. Hom., xiii. 3, receiving the Word of God through the sense of hearing 
is regarded as at least as important as receiving it in the Eucharist. Elsewhere, e.g. 
In Lev. Hom., vii. 5, and Comm. in Mt. Series lxxxv, Christ’s words about his Body and Blood 
are understood as allegories of deeper and more important spiritual realities, while in the 
Comm. in Fohannem xxxii. 24 (16), Origen holds that these words of Christ about his 
Body and Blood, are only understood as referring to the Eucharist ‘by the more simple 
sort’. “Those who understand these things more deeply’ see them as referring to ‘the more 
divine promise of nourishment by the Word of Truth’. 

2 Lietzmann, 249, fragm. 155. 

3 De Incarnat., liv. 3- For similar sentiments in Apollinaris, see ‘H xara Hepes mioris 
31 (Lietzmann, 179): jpeis yep — Eel pumov veyevjoban tov TOO Deod Adyov mpos THYV owrnpiav 


qpav va thy opoiwow Tob Ip at 8 Odpev mpos dpodryTa Tod Kara prow GAnPwod viot 


Tod Geos. 
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are often quoted in this context. The idea also of this divinisation being 
mediated to the faithful through their participation in the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, is well attested in the patristic age, and 
is also a living idea in the Eastern Church today. 

What is particularly striking, however, is the way in which Apollinaris 
brings this common idea into relation with his own peculiar Christological 
teaching. The two fragments under discussion are after all, in the first 
place Christological, and only in the second place eucharistic. This is, 
perhaps, only to be expected; the whole of Apollinaris’s theological system 
turns upon his doctrine of the Person of Christ, but within this system the 
Eucharist has a very important part to play. We know that some time 
before the Synod of Alexandria in 362, Apollinaris, in the course of his 
somewhat chequered but by no means inglorious career as a defender of 
Nicene orthodoxy, had come to be a member of the schismatic Vitalian 
church in Antioch. The two great Antiochene doctors, Flavian and Dio- 
dore, however, both belonged to the communion of Meletius, which at that 
time could reasonably be said to comprise the main body of the faithful 
at Antioch.” He was therefore in a natural state of opposition particularly 
towards Diodore, and his writings betray his particular concern with of 
Sud Adyovres gdices.2 His own contention was that the person of the 
Saviour comprised one ¢vois only. In the well-known words of the 
ad Iovianum, Christ was... tov adrdov, viov Beod Kara mveipa, viov dé 
avOpwrrov Kara otpKa,..., pay pdow TOO Deod Adyou ceoupKwyernv. It is not 
the present writer’s purpose or aim to discuss all the rights and wrongs 
of the dispute. The main point of interest for the present enquiry is to 
see briefly just what sort of ¢dvois Apollinaris attributed to Christ. In 
contradiction of the apparent Dyophysites in his Ad Dionysium i. 2, 
Apollinaris replies, ‘But John clearly shows that the Lord is one (€éa), 
when he said “The Word became flesh”’. To support his case he cites 
1 Corinthians viii. 6: ‘one Lord Jesus Christ.’ He then proceeds to argue 
that ‘if He who was born of the Virgin is one (cfs). . . . He is then one 
¢vots because he has one zpdowmov. Dios, then, for Apollinaris is the 
whole incarnate personality of Christ the Lord, as the use of the masculine 
singular and the equation with zpéow7ov clearly show. It is wrong, he 
says, to speak of the humanity as one ¢vois and the divinity as another,‘ 
but ‘as a man is one dvais so is Christ, who was born after the likeness of 
man’. 

This dvo1s Apollinaris describes as a union of human and divine 
elements. Various phrases are used to describe this union. The odpé of 
Christ was divinised 7H évebcer mpds tov Adyov.® It is rv Tov cwpatos amd 


1See I. Karmiris, Dvvoyis ris Aoypatixfs AacKadias tijs ’Opboddtov KaboAis ’ExxAnoias, 
Athens 1957, 98-100. 

2 See F. de Cavallera, Le Schisme d’Antioche (iv¢-v? siécle), Paris 1905. 

3 Ad Dionysium, i. 8: Lietzmann, 259. 

4 Tbid., i. 2: Lietzmann, 257. 

5 Apollinaris, Ep. ad Sarapionem: Lietzmann, 254, fragm. 160. 
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Tis Yijs mpos BedrnTa ovprdAokyy,! and again ro xrioTov... ev EvorynTe Tod 
aKtTioTob, TO S€ &kTLOTOV ev avyKpdoe TOD KTLOTOD, PUcEws pias e€ ExaTépov 
Hépous ovvicrapévys.* This union was conceived by Apollinaris in strictly 
biological terms, which, in view of the meaning he attaches to the word 
@vats, is hardly surprising.* His opinions on this subject are contained in 
what is largely an exegesis of the Lucan narrative of the Annunciation, 
in De Unione, 12-13. The birth of Christ is understood as a sanctification 
of the flesh by the Godhead. Instead of being born through the normal 
process of human generation, the overshadowing of Mary by the 
Holy Ghost took the place of the role played by an ordinary human 
father. Thus the Holy Child of the Virgin came to be born and his ¢dvais 
became what it became. 

Such a preoccupation with the divine aspect of the Saviour’s birth 
was bound, almost inevitably, to weaken the proper appreciation of his 
humanity, and, as we know, this is exactly what happened. There are 
numerous passages in the extant fragments of Apollinaris where the great 
heresiarch goes out of his way to deny the existence of Christ’s human soul. 
To go back to the passage quoted above from the Ad Dionysium, Christ 
was only ‘in the likeness of man’, and so, by the strict canons of Apollin- 
aris’s logic, not man actually. Apollinaris has two reasons for denying 
the existence of Christ’s human soul. The first is logical and anthro- 
pological.* Flesh is érepoxwnrdés so that a living creature is made up 


1 De Unione, 4: Lietzmann, 186-7. 

2 Tbid., 5: Lietzmann, 187. 

3 See H. de Riedmatten, ‘Some neglected aspects of Apollinarist Christology’, in 
Dominican Studies, i (1948), 239-60. Fr. de Riedmatten underlines the importance 
attached by Apollinaris to the biological mechanics of the Incarnation. Apollinaris’s 
traducianist views are recognised as being of fundamental importance for any estimation 
of the nature of Apollinaris’s anthropology in general and of his view of the Person of the 
Saviour in particular. 

4 The most recent detailed discussion of the problems of Apollinarian Christology is 
set out by Fr. de Riedmatten in his essay ‘La Christologie d’Apollinaire’ in Studia 
Patristica, ed. Aland and Cross, Berlin 1957 (Texte und Untersuchungen, Ixiv, ii) 
208-34. Here the Christology of Apollinaris is seen as a remarkable piece of original 
thought, standing strictly neither in the mainstream of thought either of Antioch or of 
Alexandria, as these streams of thought have been traditionally understood. The stress 
on ‘flesh’ as a major factor to be reckoned with in human personality suggests an 
Aristotelian rather than a Platonic background, which is rare enough in any of the 
earlier schools of Christian thought. Apollinaris was a good deal more eclectic than his 
contemporaries. This enables a more balanced view to be taken of the old problem of 
whether Apollinaris held a dichotomist or a trichotomist anthropology; see C. E. 
Raven, Apollinarianism, Cambridge 1923, 173 ff. Hitherto the evidence of his works 
was seen as conflicting. Rufinus claimed that Apollinaris moved from a twofold to a 
threefold scheme under pressure of controversy. Lietzmann classifies the fragments as 
either dichotomite or trichotomite. But on Fr. de Riedmatten’s analysis it emerges that 
while it is proper to regard Apollinaris as holding that, biologically speaking, human 
nature is composed of flesh and yenouxdv a three-fold scheme is not excluded. Ordinary 
men (e.g., the Apostles) have wvedyue as part of their natural make up (op. cit., 209). 
Passages adduced from the Commentary on Ezekiel (ibid., 228-34) seem to indicate that 
Apollinaris saw the jyeuouxdv as involving both avedpa (the actual life spirit of man, 
which is received é« S:a5ox7%s from his parents) and the reasoning faculty, or faculty of 
will. The biological dichotomy and the ‘moral’ trichotomy are found exemplified in 
Lietzmann 232, fragm. 107. 
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bd KwobvtTos Kal c&yovros, whatever the latter may be.1 When in the 
Person of Christ the Divine Logos (or voids as Apollinaris usually calls it) 
replaced the ordinary human «xuwy7xév or adroxivnrov the latter 
became redundant. There cannot be, Apollinaris argues, two governing 
principles in the same man.? 

Secondly, the human soul was not the sort of thing with which the 
divine voés could have anything to do, both because of the fundamental 
difference between the two in their nature and function, and morally, 
because the human soul, as the governing element in man, is the seat of 
all his vile passions and affections. The first argument is summed up in 
Apollinaris’s well-known epigrammatic sentence: 6 ev Beds vois 
adroxivntos Kat TadtoKvintos, atpenTos yap: 6 Sé avOpdmwos adbtoKivntos 
pev, od TadroKivyntos Sé, tpentos yép.? The moral turpitude of the human 
soul is, for Apollinaris, the inevitable consequence of its inconstancy. 
He says, ‘God incarnate in human flesh has his own activity pure; 
intelligence unconquered by the passions of the soul and the flesh (7év 
puxyik@v Kat capkikav meOnudrwv), but he controlled the flesh and its 
motions in divine wise and without sin, not being only undefeated by 
death but overcoming death’.* More positively he says to the Egyptian 
bishops in synod at Diocaesaraea, . . . @\X’ adrov tov Adyov odpKa yéveobou, 
pn avernddora vodv avOpdmwov, votv tpemouevov Kat aiypodwrilopevov 
Aoytopots pumrapois.® 

Apollinaris speaks of this whole process of the Incarnation of the 
divine vois (or Logos) in a single dois as the émdnuia of the divine in 
human flesh. Incidentally, as we shall see, this language is not peculiar 
to Apollinaris only; it is not the only language which he uses to describe 
the Incarnation, but it is a word of which he seems to be rather fond. 
There are at least six significant occurrences in the fragments of the noun 
émtOnpia or the verb eémdnuéw.® The word in itself would seem to be 
particularly interesting, because of the meaning which it bore at this 
period, in official secular language, describing a state visit to a city or 


1 See Lietzmann, loc. cit. 

2 Lietzmann, 247, fragm. 150: ddvvardv éorw ev Eu Kali TH abt broxepevw dv0 tavavria 
Oédovras &Njrois cuvuTapyerv, Exatépov 76 DedAnBev EavTa kal? Spynv adbroxivytov évepyobrras. 

3 Apollinaris, ad Julianum: Lietzmann, 247-8, fragm. 151. 

4°H xara pepos miotts, 30: Lietzmann, 178. 

5 Ep. ad Diocaesareenses, 2: Lietzmann, 256. 

6In one passage—ad Dioc., 2—<«is avOpwrov, ayov emdnunkeva...tdv Adyov is 
contrasted with cdpxa yevécOau. Elsewhere it refers directly to the Incarnation, e.g., 
‘H Kare pepos mioris 35; Lietzmann, 184: vids émedjynoe, xoou@. See also ad Dion. i. 8: 
€v odpxt Kat ovK GoupKos vids emediunoe xooum and also (comment on Jn. i. 14) 
Lietzmann, 204, fragm. 2: 60 Kai oxyjvwow thy emdnuiav adrod tiv €& odpavdv 
évopéopev. In one passage Apollinaris insists on the necessity of a proper Christology 
if we are going to be able to use the word ém&nyl« of the Incarnation: see Lietzmann, 
220-1, fragm. 70. Christ was not merely a wise man, or even Wisdom itself. In the first 
case the zapovoia of Christ would not have been an émédnyia deod but simply an avOpdzov 
yévois; in the second, it still would not have been an émédnyia Geos, but only ds 
Morpwperns Tod Oeob ris odias. 
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province by the emperor, or possibly by an important government official.* 
So, it would seem, in the middle of the fourth century there was a tendency 
in Christian piety to think of the Incarnation in terms of an imperial 
émSnpia. For example, we know of the title of a work zepi rijs émdnpias 
700 Adyouv, ascribed to bishop Peter of Alexandria. The passage in Athana- 
sius De Incarnatione, ix. 3. is particularly instructive here. The words 
émdnpéew-ia, are not actually used, but in this passage Athanasius 
compares the Incarnation to the visit to a great city of a great king, with 
the result that, because of his coming to live there, the city acquires honour 
and reputation, and is relieved of the attacks of its surrounding enemies. 
What was true of fashionable watering-places on the south coast during the 
last century, was even more true of the great cities of the Roman Empire. 
Nevertheless, the comparison could be dangerously inadequate and mis- 
leading. It might lead people to think that it was purely and simply by 
virtue of a kind of state visit of the Logos from the heavenly places, through 
the mechanics of the Incarnation, that the cosmos regained its lost glory 
and liberty. There is a real danger that this sort of language might 
concentrate the whole of man’s salvation upon the Incarnation of the 
Word, rather than upon the incarnate life of the Word. Athanasius, of 
course, has a good deal more to say about the Incarnation and the salva- 
tion of man than this, but Apollinaris is another matter. Christologically 
speaking, all his efforts are concentrated upon solving the problem of 
how the Word became flesh. When he does go on to deal with the events 
of Christ’s incarnate life, he does so strictly within the limits imposed by 
his solution of the former problem. The language of the émdnyie, which 
in Athanasius is probably not much more than an unfortunate metaphor, 
becomes in Apollinaris a striking symptom of his fundamental weakness. 

Such a Christology and soteriology could hardly be without effect 
upon Apollinaris’s doctrine of the sacraments. Apollinaris maintains that 
the human adroxivnros vods obtains deliverance xaé’? doov oikewot 
éavrov Xpior@,” although he speaks here as no more than a representa- 
tive of that type of piety, common in the Eastern Church at all periods 
of its history, the aim of which was to pursue the imitation of the incarnate 
Logos, and whose chief features were first the desire for martyrdom, and 


1For occurrences of the word, see Liddel and Scott, s.v. éméSnpetdw-éw-ic. From 
classical times the verb could be used in a semi-technical sense to describe the act of 
alien residence in a foreign city. The verb might always be used to describe visits of an 
ordinary social nature, but the idea of an official visit creeps in in an Egyptian papyrus 
of the fourth century A.D., which describes the visit of an imperial Notarius, possibly in 
connexion with army recruitment (Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ed. Kenyon, ii, 
No. 416 11. 5, 295-6.) Moreover, in the Christian period, the word was used of the 
official visit of an emperor: Herodian, iii. 14.1. See Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae 
Inscriptiones Selectae, ii, No. 517, connected with the visit of Elagabalus to Thyateira. 
As the text, which is the record of a grant of certain rights and privileges as a conse- 
quence of this éményia, shows, it would be natural for an emperor to signalise his visit 
to a town by some gracious benefaction. See also Inscriptiones Graecae, iii part i, No. 1023, 
recording the éményia of Hadrian at Athens. It is noteworthy for the phrase ris mpaérns 
Gcob *A8Spiavod (e)is "APAvas émdnpics which witnesses the possibility of a divine éménpia. 

2 Lietzmann, 222, fragm. 74. 
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later, the monastic and ascetic ideal. The words which Fr. van der Aalst 
has written of Origen would be true of any later eastern saint: ‘L’ascése et 
la mystique consistent dans une imitation du Logos qui, par son Incarna- 
tion, est devenu notre guide sur la voie de déification’.1 Equally, com- 
munion of the Body and Blood of Christ, and its accompanying disciplines, 
is one of the main ways in which this path of imitation is pursued (see 
above, 140 n.2). The natural result of this type of piety is to link the In- 
carnation and the Eucharist very closely, and so it comes as no surprise 
to see Apollinaris doing much the same as his fellow Easterns. In fact, he 
uses precisely the same language about the Eucharist as he uses about the 
Incarnation. The flesh of Christ gives us life da tiv cvvovowpévnv 
abt Oedrnta, It is the odpE aywe OedrynT. ovpduys which establishes 
divinity in those who partake of it. The Eucharist is in the strictest sense 
of the words an ‘extension of the Incarnation’ in which all the faithful 
share; it was the way par excellence by which unity with the incarnate 
Logos was attained. The real question is, since the connexion between 
the two is admittedly so close, what effect did Apollinaris’s definitely 
off-centre Christology have upon the Eucharist? The equation between 
the two was a particularly easy one for Apollinaris to make, because, 
seeing that he held that the person of Christ was a single dvoi1s made up 
of the divine vods or Adéyos and human flesh, a simple process of substitu- 
tion is all that is needed to extend this doctrine to the eucharistic elements, 
and the resultant realism points to the major defect in Apollinaris’s 
system, his failure to appreciate fully the humanity of the Saviour. Apollin- 
aris was perfectly right when he located the source of sin in the fickle 
inconstancy and moral degeneracy of the human soul, but, by denying a 
human soul to Christ he left the root of all the trouble completely un- 
touched, as Gregory of Nazianzus and everybody afterwards have pointed 
out. Seeing that ‘that which is not taken is not saved’, how can the will of 
man as yet unregenerate hope to direct human nature consistently upon a 
path of imitation of the Logos? Human nature, on Apollinaris’s showing, 
simply cannot be counted upon to do the right thing. Thus ‘the flesh of 
Christ’ becomes for him a factor of vital importance, for now, ‘flesh’ is 
the only thing that the Saviour has in common with those whom he saved. 
It follows also that the Eucharist, in which the flesh of Christ is received, 
will play a key role in the piety of any system where the flesh of Christ is 
of major concern. So, consciously or unconsciously, the spirit of Apollinaris’s 
eucharistic teaching has been moulded by the necessity of maintaining, 
somehow or other, the ability of man to pursue the imitation of, and to 
hold communion with, the Incarnate Logos, something which the absence 
of a human soul in Christ would not explain. 


II 
Having seen something of Apollinaris’s eucharistic doctrine, can we 


1 P, van der Aalst, ‘Le Christ dans la piété orientale’ in Proche Orient Chrétien, viii, 
Fasc ii, 104. 
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say whether or not it has left any traces on any known rite? After all, 
although he was a great heretic, Apollinaris was also one of the leading 
figures in the Nicene orthodoxy of the middle fourth century. There is 
good reason for suspecting that his influence through Athanasius, and 
also through Basil, on the ultimate formulation of orthodox trinitarianism 
was profound.' In the Christological field he is known to have advised 
Athanasius in the writing of the Ad Epictetum,? later in the time of Cyril of 
Alexandria to become a standard work on the subject. And he himself, 
even in the face of rising hostility, always maintained his complete 
accord with the teachings of the great ‘pillar of orthodoxy’. His influence, 
then, prior to his actual condemnation, can rightly be regarded as having 
been extensive. 

In the field of Liturgy, however, there is one contemporary rite which 
can be said to include a feature which seems to be a remarkable expression 
of the same sort of eucharistic teaching as we find in Apollinaris. This is 
the epiclesis of the Logos in the «dy zpooddpov of bishop Sarapion. 
The prayer runs as follows: 
emidnunodtw, Océ Tis aAnbeias, 6 &yids Gov Adyos emi TOV &pTov TobToV, iva 
yevntae 6 &ptos o@pa tod Adyou, Kai emi 7d ToTHpLOV TodTO, iva yévnTa TO 
moTnpiov alua ris aAnbetas, Kal mooov TévTas TODS KOWWVObVTAs Pépy~aKoV 
Cwis AdBew, cis Oepumeiav mévtos voojpatros Kat eis evduvepwow m&ons 
mpoKoTys Kal apEeTIs, wn eis KaTaKpiow Dee THs aAnOetas unde eis EAeyyxov Kat 
ovetoos. 

The first word émdnunodrw sets the tone of the prayer. In view of the 
highly technical meaning of the word and its associations for Church 
writers, we have no alternative but to suppose that it is the purpose of 
this epiclesis to reproduce exactly upon the eucharistic table the actual 
conditions of the Incarnation, with the intention of making available 
to the faithful, through their communion, considerable material and 
spiritual benefits. Indeed, Eucharist and Incarnation are linked by the 
word émiSnuia in the very prayer itself. For in the first part of the Preface, 
which bears marks of revision in post-Nicene circumstances, the Father 
receives praise aS 6... mévras mpos éavTov Sia Tis émdnulias Tob 
ayanntod cov viod eAxwv. This indicates that the émdnuie invoked in 
the present context regards that which happens now, and that which 
happened at the Incarnation as being roughly the same thing. So far, at 
any rate, there is at least a superficial resemblance between the aim of 
this prayer and the attitude of Apollinaris to the Eucharist, discussed 
above. However, the affinity may go a good deal deeper than this. 
For a start, the epiclesis of the Logos is clearly an intruder in Sarapion’s 
prayer. There is already an epiclesis in a position which many would 
hold to be the characteristic Egyptian position, immediately after the 


1G. L. Prestige, St. Basil the Great and Apollinaris of Laodicea, ed. H. Chadwick, 
London 1956; H. de Riedmatten, ‘La Correspondance entre Basile de Césarée et Apolli- 
naire de Laodicée’ in 7.T.S., N.S. vii (1956), 199-210, viii (1957), 53-70. 

2 Apollinaris, ad Sarapionem; Lietzmann, 253-4, fragm. 159. 

3 Ep. ad Diocaesar., i: Lietzmann, 255. 
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Sanctus, which invokes the Lord of Sabaoth (powers) to fill the sacrifice 
with His ‘power and participation’. Lietzmann! has further adduced good 
reasons for assigning a Syrian origin to the intruder; in the first place it is 
found in what is nominally the normal Syrian position after the Words of 
Institution, although the Words of Institution play a rather different role in 
Sarapion from that which they usually play in the Syrian anaphorae. 
Secondly, the epiclesis of the Logos has the same general shape as a 
Syrian epiclesis of the Spirit, in contrast with that of the typical post- 
Sanctus epiclesis of the Egyptian tradition here and in Greek and Coptic 
Mark, or even with the Palestinian Spirit-epiclesis of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Both the above are ‘single-barrelled’, the Egyptian being simply a 
petition for the filling of the sacrifice with the Spirit, while the Cyrilline 
is also a simple petition, this time for the Spirit to convert the zpoxeipeva 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. The Syrian epiclesis on the other hand, 
is ‘double-barrelled’; the Spirit is invoked upon the elements with 
differing intention in the different rites, and this invocation is followed by 
a prayer, again variously expressed, for the benefits of communion. 
This is basically the same shape as the epiclesis of the Logos of Sarapion. 
It is not possible to draw a closer comparison, partly because much of 
Sarapion’s rite is of a tentative and experimental nature and is therefore 
lacking in clear or coherent expression, and partly because the develop- 
ment of the Syrian epiclesis is itself such an involved and complicated 
problem® that it is impossible to draw too rigid a comparison, especially 
at this period when the evidence is so scanty and so notoriously problemati- 
cal in its interpretation. It can only be said that the epiclesis of the Logos 
exhibits the same basic shape as Syrian epicleses, such as the pseudo- 
Hippolytaean epiclesis in the Apostolic Tradition, and those of the rites of 
Addai and Mari, of Aposiolic Constitutions VIII, of Greek and Syriac James, 
and finally of Chrysostom. In common with the more nearly contemporary 
forms of Apostolic Constitutions and James, Sarapion exhibits more concern 
with the effect of the prayer on the elements than is found in the earlier 
epicleses of pseudo-Hippolytus and Addai and Mari, but even here there 
are great differences in the actual language used. Sarapion has iva yévynrcu 
as distinct from Apostolic Constitutions énws anopyvn,* and James iva... 
ayiton Kal ToL. 

The date of the intrusion of the epiclesis of the Logos is not immediately 
obvious, but on the internal evidence of the rest of the rite, some time in 
the middle of the fourth century would seem highly probable. A section 
of what is clearly pro-Nicene polemic® has been inserted in the older 

1 Messe und Herrenmahl, Eng. Tr., 63. 

2 Cyril of Jerusalem, De Mysteriis, v. 7. 

3 See e.g., W. E. Pitt, in this JouRNAL, ix (1958), 1-7. 

4 Possibly the language betrays Cappadocian influence. Cf. Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, 66; 
P.G., xxxii., col. 166: 7& tis émKAjoews piyara emi rH avadeifer rod aprov THs edxapiotias Kat 
tod moTnpiov tis evAoyias. Compare also the petition in the Liturgy of St. Basil: €A@eiv 76 


TIvedpa . . . ent r& mpoxeipeva Sdpa Kai edroyfocw Kal aydoou Kal avadetéa .. . 
5 F, X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Paderborn 1905, li. 172, para- 


graphs 2-4. 
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Sanctus Preface. A similar date is suggested by the intercessions which 
follow and are to some extent bound up with the epiclesis of the Logos. 
They are much less developed than the intercessions of the Cyrilline rite 
of Jerusalem, yet even here Cyril’s special pleading, especially in the 
matter of the intercessions for the dead, suggests that the whole practice 
was still something of an innovation. At what period the Words of Insti- 
tution came into the prayer is not certain, but the insertion of the passage 
from the Didache in the middle of them, may represent a pious wish for 
unity and concord during this troubled period. The evidence then points 
to the epiclesis of the Logos being part of an extensive mid-fourth century 
revision of the rite, for which Sarapion himself may well have been respon- 
sible. The revision is in Nicene interests, and with a distinct Syrian 
background. It is now possible to go on to consider the Christological 
implications of this epiclesis, always keeping Apollinaris in mind, in 
view of what has been said above. 

First of all, the word éménunodrw, as we have already noted, is of 
primary importance for any assessment of the intention of this epiclesis, 
which it defines fairly clearly as the aim to reproduce on the altar the 
conditions of the Incarnation. Sarapion and Apollinaris both regard the 
Eucharist in the same light, and for Sarapion, what occurs at the Eucharist 
is the émdnuia of the Logos, which for Apollinaris (though not for him 
alone) is precisely the same thing which happened at the Incarnation. 
That it is the Second Person of the Trinity and not the Third which is 
invoked, only adds to the correspondence. The Spirit-epiclesis seems to 
have had its origin in the Syrian east, but at this time it had yet to establish 
itself throughout the Christian east as a whole. Before the fourth century 
other forms of epiclesis were known and not in Egypt only.? The situation 
was as yet fluid, and it is more than likely that in these conditions the 
invocation of the Second Person of the Trinity was the positive expression 
of the desire to identify the event of the Consecration at the Eucharist 
with the Incarnation. Sarapion is correspondingly weak on the doctrine 
of the Spirit. He was irreproachably orthodox and Nicene about the 
Person of the Son, but there is nothing at all in his rite about the Spirit. 
It is hardly surprising, in the circumstances, that we should have a whole 
series of letters written by Athanasius to Sarapion about his troubles with 
the “Tropiki’, persons who, curiously enough, were in complete accord 
with the teaching of Nicaea that the Son is consubstantial with the Father, 
but who maintained that the Spirit was a created Being. 

The effect of the émSyyia of the Logos upon the é&pros is to cause it to 
become the capa tod Adyov. What happens, in fact, is that the dpros 
simply replaces the odpé of the Lord. What was formerly incarnation, 
now at the Eucharist becomes ‘impanation’. It is the same Logos and the 
same act (émSyuia) and, whereas, in Apollinaris, the advent of the Logos 


1 Op. cit., 5. Il. g—10. 
2 See G. A. Michell, ‘Firmilian and Eucharistic Consecration’ in 7.T.S., N.S., v 
(1954), 215-20, and also Cyril of Jerusalem, De Mysteriis, i. 7. 
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in the flesh has the effect of producing picy diow rod beod Aéyou ceoup- 
kwpevnv, the advent of the Logos upon the loaf produces the cépa rod 
Adyov. If this is correct, it will go a long way to explaining the rather 
peculiar consecratory formula of this epiclesis. The bread becomes the 
Body of the Word—all well and good. But we would surely expect this 
to be balanced by a parallel formula like ‘that the cup may become the 
Blood of the Word’. But there is nothing about the Blood of Christ in the 
eucharistic fragments of Apollinaris, and equally there is nothing about 
it here. As we saw, Apollinaris concentrates entirely on the problem of 
how the Word became flesh, and not specifically how he became flesh 
and blood. So here, once Sarapion has secured the conversion of the loaf 
into the Body of the Word, he has really said all that needs to be said. 
The Cup is, in a sense, redundant, but even so something must be done 
about it. So it becomes the Blood of the Truth, which has all the appearance 
of being a stop-gap phrase. ’AAjGeua, to judge from the prayer, was one of 
Sarapion’s most favourite words, and it was natural, if not altogether 
creditable, for him to use it here to cover what would otherwise have been 
an ugly gap. The epiclesis of the Logos is, then, an excellent example of 
how a Adyos/adép£ Christology becomes a Adyos/épros theory of eucharistic 
consecration. 

Finally, Sarapion, in common with Apollinaris as well as with the 
various Syrian epicleses, here lays considerable stress upon the effects of 
Communion. Apollinaris speaks of these benefits in terms of ‘Life’ and 
‘Divinisation’. Sarapion quotes the earlier Syrian Ignatius of Antioch, 
when he describes the Communion elements as the ¢dépyaxov Cwis, but 
otherwise he enumerates these benefits in his own characteristic manner, 
which is at the same time both more pedestrian and, possibly, more realistic. 
Sarapion is not describing a liturgical theory, but a rite in regular use. 
Health and continuing progress in virtue are perfectly reasonable and 
legitimate petitions, if not very exciting ones, for a celebrant to offer on 
behalf of his regular congregation. 

Although we have evidence of direct contact between Apollinaris and 
Sarapion (see above, 141 n.5) in the form of two fragments of a letter, 
dealing with Christological matters, from the former to the latter, it is 
not the purpose of the present paper to argue that Sarapion introduced 
the epiclesis of the Logos into his rite because he had copied, or otherwise 
received it directly from Apollinaris. Such an argument would be more 
than the evidence could bear, nor is it the direction in which the evidence 
points. It has long since been known that the epiclesis of the Logos is more 
than a mere local aberration of the bishop of Thmuis. Funk, in his note on 
this passage,? draws attention to a fragment of a baptismal homily of 
Athanasius quoted by Eutychius,? where he says: ‘You will see the Levites 
(i.e., the deacons) bearing loaves and acup of wine, and placing them on the 


1 Ad Ephesios, ii. 20. 


2 Funk, op. cit., ii. 175. 
3 Eutychius, De Pascha et SS. Eucharistia: P.G., Ixxxvi. col. 2401. 
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table; while the prayers and supplications have not yet taken place, the 
loaf and the cup are yuAds, but when the great and wonderful prayers are 
finished, then the loaf becomes the Body (yiverau, as in the Logos epiclesis 
in Sarapion) and the cup the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ’. A second 
fragment of the same homily runs: ‘Let us come to the completion of the 
mysteries. This loaf and this cup, as long as the prayers and supplications 
have not taken place, are yuA¢é, but when the great prayers and holy 
supplications are sent up, the Logos descends into the loaf and cup and 
it becomes (yiverat) his Body’. Here it is the descent of the Logos into 
the elements to make them his own Body and Blood, which effects the 
change, but, as the final sentence of the second passage suggests, it is the 
loaf in which Athanasius, like Sarapion, is primarily interested, although 
the balance between bread and cup, Body and Blood, is maintained in the 
first of the two passages. From this evidence, it would appear that in the 
metropolitan church at Alexandria, Athanasius both knew and used an 
epiclesis of the Logos, the language of which was similar, in some respects 
at any rate, to that of Sarapion.' If it is permissible to argue from hints in 
Athanasius’s language—‘When the great and wonderful prayers are 
finished, and ‘Let us come to the completion of the mysteries’, we can say that 
the epiclesis occurred towards the end of the prayer, roughly in the same 
(Syrian) position as in Sarapion. This phenomenon may even have been 
more widely known still. This may be suggested by the words of Jerome, 
‘sacerdotes circum altare adventum Domini (the Greek equivalent 
would be émdnuiov rob Kvpiov) precantur’,? and also of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen in his letter to Amphilocius® . . . drav Adyw KabeAKis tov Adyov, drav 


avaipeKtw Toph capa Kat ala tepvis Seororixdv, pwviv éxwv 7d Eidos.4 
These examples indicate at least a theory of consecration similar to that 
of Athanasius and Apollinaris, that has been outlined; but the present 
state of the evidence will not allow us to argue that similarity of theory 
of consecration reflects a like similarity of the liturgical form by which the 
consecration was thought to be effected. On the other hand, the case for 
a closer link between Athanasius and Apollinaris rests not only on these 


1 The language of Athanasius in his fourth Paschal Letter, dated 332, (P.G., xxvi. 
col. 1377-8), where he speaks of Christians ‘eating the Word’, instead of the Paschal 
Lamb of the old Dispensation, suggests that his own Eucharist was intended to produce 
a state of affairs similar to that of Sarapion. 

2 Jerome, Comm. in Sophoniam, 3. 

® Gregory Nazianzen, Ep., clxxi: P.G., xxxvii. col. 280-1. 

* As is apparent from Funk’s note (loc. cit.), the practice must have changed to a 
Spirit-epiclesis almost with the death of Athanasius. Peter II of Alexandria (ap. Theodoret 
H.E., iv. 22, 7), speaking of the Eucharist says, @ a KxdQodov rod dyiov mvedpatos 
émxadovpeba, while Jerome (Ep., xcviii) quotes from a Paschal Letter of Theophilus 
of Alexandria, which states categorically, ‘panem dominicum et sacrum calicem per 
invocationem et adventum Sancti Spiritus sanctificari’. The occurrence of ‘adventum’ in a 
later passage still recalls the émé&nuyncdrw of Sarapion’s epiclesis, but now the Third 
Person has been substituted for the Second. Clearly the epiclesis of the Logos was soon 
held to be highly unsatisfactory, but for what reason, whether because of affinities with 
Apollinarian Christology, or as a result of the discussions about the Person and function 
of the Holy Spirit at the Council of Constantinople in 381, is impossible to say. 
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discoverable likenesses between their theories of consecration, but also 
on the clearly Syrian nature and shape of the epiclesis of the Logos, as it 
appears in Sarapion’s prayer. The epiclesis of the Logos is here a Syrian 
interloper in Egyptian surroundings. If it were just a matter of the borrow- 
ing of ideas, we should have expected the ideas to have been expressed 
in the terms of the local tradition. That the form of the expression should 
have been taken over as well, indicates a more wholesale borrowing. 
In this liturgical and theological traffic, the personal influence of the Syrian 
Apollinaris, through his friendship with the great Egyptian Nicene 
leader Athanasius, must be suspected as having been a major factor. 

We find, then, that the eucharistic doctrine of Apollinaris, and his 
theory of eucharistic consecration, is closely bound up with his teaching 
about the Incarnation. As far as his eucharistic teaching goes, there is 
evidence for a similar attitude to eucharistic consecration elsewhere, and 
this attitude is expressed in an actual liturgical formula, not in Syria, 
but in Egypt, albeit in a formula of a markedly Syrian type. So the 
further question arises, does the connexion between eucharistic teaching 
and Christology that we have already noticed in Apollinaris, still continue 
when the eucharistic doctrine moves from Syria to Egypt, and receives 
formal expression in a eucharistic rite? 

This question must largely be answered with reference to Athanasius. 
His is known to be acquainted with the epiclesis of the Logos, and he 
was also the foremost Christological writer of his age. Further, as bishop 
of Alexandria, he can fairly be said to be representative of Egyptian 
practice and belief, while as champion of Nicene orthodoxy his influence 
was enormous. His long friendship with Apollinaris dated from at least 
346, when Apollinaris had suffered excommunication for holding com- 
munion with Athanasius. Moreover, as we have seen already, Apollinaris 
always saw himself, at least to his own satisfaction, as being in perfect 
agreement throughout with Athanasius on matters of doctrine. Indeed, 
from a purely historical point of view, their relationship appears to have 
been that of the great scholar and the great ecclesiastic, both with a 
similar attitude to current problems. This is not to argue that Athanasius 
was a dyed-in-the-wool apollinarian, but simply to say that both men 
shared the ideas of their own time, and the limitations of these ideas, 
one of which was a considerable uncertainty about the full humanity of 
the Saviour.? There is much in Athanasius’s writings to suggest that he 
would have appreciated the problem, had it been fully presented to him. 
But the problem was only really formulated as a result of Apollinaris’s 
own controversy with the great Antiochene doctors. And years of bitter 
strife were to pass before the final solution, if in fact the problem was ever 
solved. 


1 Sozomen, H.E., iv. 25: P.G., Ixvii. col. 1360. 

2 For example, at the beginning of the fourth century, Pamphilus of Caesarea felt 
obliged to defend Origen against the charge of being a follower of the ideas of Paul of 
Samosata (sic), simply because Origen had attributed a human soul to Christ: P.G., 
xvii. col. 578-9, and 584-5. 
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Athanasius’s own position in the matter of the Saviour’s humanity is 
notoriously difficult to assess. To begin with, the text of Athanasius and 
the possibility of apollinarian or counter-apollinarian interpolations, is a 
highly intricate problem. Already by the time of Cyril, the Ad Epictetum 
was known to be in an extremely corrupt condition. For example, on the 
one hand, Athanasius insists against those who regard the Incarnation 
as a kind of hallucination, that ‘our salvation is no hallucination (¢devracia) , 
nor of the body alone, but the salvation of the whole man, body and 
soul in truth, came to pass in the Logos himself’.t This would imply that 
when, just previously, Athanasius had said, ‘by the Saviour becoming 
fully man the salvation of the whole man was achieved’, he was aware of 
all that was necessary for a complete appreciation of Christ’s humanity. 
Again, his favourite use of the text from Joel, ‘I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh’, to equate odpé with cvOpw7os, and to justify his use of the 
term évavOpdmnois,? should indicate that he realised the necessity of 
making such a distinction. On the other hand, there are passages where 
the language is not nearly so happy. For example, in a longish passage, 
De Incarnatione, xvii. 1-4, Athanasius argues that the immanence of the 
Logos in the world did not detract from his absolute transcendence; in 
fact it was because of this very transcendence that the Logos, though 
contained by a human body, was yet sustaining all creation and at one 
with the Father. The potentialities of the Logos incarnate are contrasted 
with those of the ordinary finite soul in man, which can only contemplate 
phenomena outside himself, but cannot move or control them. The Logos, 
it would appear (xvii. 2), while doing a good deal more beside, does duty 
for the ordinary soul of man as well. In this sense Athanasius (De Incarnat., 
viii. 3) speaks of the Logos ‘preparing, in the Virgin, the body as a temple, 
and making this his own’ dorep dpyavov. Similarly, he describes the death 
of Christ as the dissolution of the Logos from the body (De Incarnat., 
Xxii. 5), just as, for him, human death is a dissolution of soul and body 
(De Incarnat., xxi. 5). 

Most remarkable of all, the very passage in the Tomus Ad Antio- 
chenos*—odpa odk dibvyov, od8 cvaicOnrov, 005 avdntov clyev 6 Lwrip 
etc.—which is held by many critics to save Athanasius’s orthodoxy, is 
actually quoted word for word by Apollinaris in his letter to the Diocaesa- 
raeans. This should not really be so surprising, because, after all, Apollin- 
aris’s own representatives had subscribed to the document of Alexandria 
in 362. In this letter, Apollinaris feels able to subscribe to all the teachings 
of Athanasius and yet to write in a strongly-worded denial of Christ’s 
human voids (see 143 n.5). It may be, of course, that Apollinaris is being 
deliberately perverse; nevertheless, the tone of his letter shows that he is 
writing to a potentially, at least, hostile audience, and it is highly unlikely 


1 Ad Epictetum, 7: P.G., xxvi. col. 1061. 

2 Ibid. 8. Cf. Contra Arianos, i. 43; note also Athanasius’s stress on his exegesis of 
John, viii. 40. See also ad Sarapionem ii. 7, and ad Maximum Philosophum, 2. 

3 Tomus Ad Antiochenos, 7: P.G., xxvi. col. 804. 
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that he would have contradicted himself in such an outrageous manner. 
The answer is probably that the contradiction is not really as apparent 
as it seems to us to be. The context of the statement in the Tomus Ad 
Antiochenos is the insistence upon the Incarnation as a unique event 
‘sui generis’, against adoptianism of any shape or form. In such a context 
the function of ovd« &svyov would be not so much to stress the full humanity 
of the Saviour, as to exclude the idea that the Logos was, for any reason, 
not fully incarnate. We know, for example, that the opinion had been, 
at some time, ventilated! that Christ’s body was a mere automaton, which 
simply went through the motions, during the period of his earthly life. 
In this negative sense of the use of the words, Apollinaris and Athanasius 
would certainly have agreed. Apollinaris definitely did not hold that the 
Body of Christ was inanimate, but that it was flesh animated by the divine 
vods, making up a single ¢dvois. The difference between the two is that 
while Apollinaris treats the absence of the human soul of Christ as a 
matter of faith, Athanasius is much more ambiguous, and therefore less 
rigid, and it may well be that he never thought systematically about the 
subject. The defect which is implicit in Athanasius is made explicit in 
Apollinaris. 

A second and highly-relevant point of contact between the two, is 
the fondness of both for the words émdnuéw or émdnpia as technical 
terms describing the Incarnation. Indeed, Athanasius is the one Father 
of whom this use is particularly characteristic.2 While using these words 
several times with their normal secular meaning, the verb occurs thirty- 
four times and the noun twenty-two times in the Athanasian corpus 
contained in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xxv and xxvi. It can be used as a 
synonym of words like évavOpumnois or evowperwois, or emidcverc etc. 
At other times it is used in its own right to describe an action with a 
significant purpose or result, e.g., the advent of the Logos as an event 
bringing about the destruction of the power of sin or the devil, or the 
coming of the nations to the knowledge of God. 

The use of this émSnuie language serves, in particular, to provide 
a very strong link between the Eucharist and the theology of the In- 
carnation, at least in Egypt in the middle of the fourth century. If the case 
for the connexion with Apollinaris is sound, the phenomenon, far from 
being purely local and restricted, reflects a certain particular type of 
incarnational-eucharistic piety which covered a wide area of the Christian 
world at that time. The existence of this type of piety should probably be 

1 Eusebius of Caesarea, De Eccles. Theol., i. 20, 39-48 (Eusebius Werke, ed. Kloster- 
mann, Berlin, iv. 87-9). The whole passage is of considerable importance as a statement 
of Eusebius’s own Christological views. He apparently supports the view of the Adyos fav 
kat ddeota@s xal tiv odpxa Kwoev pvyfs Suv. The attribution of a human soul to 
Christ is stigmatised as Ebionite or Samosatene ‘psilanthropism’. He further rejects a 
view to which the refusal of Marcellus of Ancyra to treat the Logos as a full hypostasis 
might lead, i.e. that adréparov KiwetcOau rv odpxa aibvxov odcav Kai dAoyov or that 
Christ’s flesh was diya mévros évoixov. As Eusebius points out, this view reduces the 


Incarnation to the level of a puppet show and it is quickly dismissed. 
2G. Muller, Index Athanasianum, s.v. Also above, 143 n. 6, 144 n. I. 
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recognised asa significant factor affecting the defective Christology of much 
of the fourth century, which was itself to have such a great effect on 
subsequent disputes. It would also act as a pointer towards an under- 
standing of how it was that ordinary Christian people came to feel so 
deeply about problems which seem to us impossibly recondite. The part 
played by the Church’s Liturgy in bringing the Christians into touch with 
the thought of the theological specialist must never be neglected. A 
propos of the present problem, if Sunday by Sunday throughout Egypt, and 
probably elsewhere, the émSypuica of the Second Person of the Trinity was 
being invoked upon the elements of the Eucharist, with the purpose, not of 
effecting a conversion or change, but of securing the ‘impanation’ of the 
Logos, peoples’ ideas about the Incarnate Body of Christ could hardly 
have remained unaffected by the Eucharistic Body of Christ which they 
had received with their own hands and whose consecration, in a peculiarly 
characteristic manner, they had heard and witnessed. The effect of the 
Adyos/a&pros Eucharistology upon the dangerous Adyos/o¢p£ Christology, 
or perhaps vice versa, must have been considerable. In general, the re- 
lationship between the Eucharist and Christology is a vast subject about 
which it is impossible to dogmatise. Nevertheless, this examination of the 
background of Apollinaris’s eucharistic doctrine has sought to show the 
existence of such a relationship at this period, and in these circumstances, 
and also something of its extreme complexity. 





Fasciculi Zizaniorum I] 
by JAMES CROMPTON 


Warden of Digby Hall, University of Leicester 





ohn Bale acquired the MS. of Fascicult <izaniorum sometime after he 

left the Carmelite Order and before 1540 when he went into exile 

in Germany taking it with him. He was already familiar with Fasciculi 
Aizaniorum long before he left his Order. Bodley MS. 73 is an autograph 
MS. of Bale’s and is one of his earliest notebooks. The bulk of it was 
written before 1524, though there are several later additions, the latest 
of which is 1526.2 This notebook was compiled, therefore, whilst Bale was 
a zealous Carmelite student, and before he went abroad to Toulouse and 
Louvain. It is a mine of miscellaneous information about the Carmelite 
Order: a list of all the Carmelite houses in England with their dates of 
foundation’; the names of all the Priors Provincial of the Order*; descrip- 
tions of the antiquities of many Carmelite houses, of the friars buried in 
different convents,® often with their epitaphs*; a lengthy selection of the 
letters of Thomas Netter.? Of special concern here are Bale’s notes on 
Carmelite writers. The ascription of the authorship of Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
to Thomas Netter of Walden first appears in this notebook in Bale’s 
notes on Walden, where he says that Netter wrote the Doctrinale Ecclesie 
and Fasciculus Zizaniorum.® The incipit to the latter work he gives as ‘Colli- 
gite Zizania’, which appears on the second folio of our MS. Later there 
follow four folios of ‘Extracta quedam ex fasciculo doctoris fratris Thome 
Walden’.® There can be no doubt that all these extracts are taken from 
our MS., which was well known to Bale. He summarises its contents as 
far as the condemnation of Wyclif at the Council of Constance. His 
summary is interesting. 

It begins with the extract ‘inter primos messores Christi’, which in 
our MS. introduces the account of John Kenningham. Throughout the 
extracts from the MS., as befitted a young and zealous Carmelite friar, 


1 Sel. Cat., ed. F. Madan, Oxford 1905, No. 27635 (Acquis. No. 1710), v. 314-15. 

2 Not 1523 as Sel. Cat. (as above). Fol. 51 mentions 1524; fol. 51% mentions 1525 
and 1526. The additions seem to start about 1524. On fol. 213 is a scribbled obit for 
‘lector frater Thomas de Norwico in conventu nostro Maldone a.d. 1525 in die sancti 
Vitalis in Aprili’ (28 April). This was presumably added whilst he was prior of Maldon. 

3 Fol. iii’. 4 Fol. 1357. 5 Fols. 51-2’. 

6 Patrington’s epitaph is on fol. 50. 

7 Fols. g4°-103’. These were printed in Monumenta Historica Carmelitana, ed. B. 
Zimmerman, Livinae 1905, i. 444-82. 

8 Fol. 40. ® Fols. 56-9. 
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he concentrated upon the sections of the MS. which show the important 
part played by Carmelites as opponents of Wyclif and his Oxford followers 
or as assessors at the trials of Lollards. 

Bale repeats the story of Peter Stokes, the Carmelite who called Wyclif 
‘a rabid wolf’. This so displeased Wyclif that he named the Benedictine 
monks ‘black dogs’ and the Carmelites ‘white dogs’. It was Stokes also, 
Bale says, who dictated the form in which the notaries wrote down the 
heresies and errors of Nicholas Hereford, which were also condemned at 
the Blackfriars Synod in 1382. And, throughout that year, Stokes both 
determined in the Oxford Schools and also preached against Hereford. 

Bale also described the King’s Council held in 1392 in the Carmelite 
house at Stamford, when Henry Crump, the Irish Cistercian, was con- 
demned for his anti-mendicant views. It was a Carmelite, Bale says, who 
heard all the proceedings and wrote them down. This was John Langton, 
exactly as stated in our MS. Again, as stated in our MS., he says that it was 
another Carmelite, Richard Lavenham, who collected together the heresies 
of John Purvey. The account of Oldcastle’s condemnation in Convocation 
was written, Bale tells us, by Richard Clifford, bishop of London, who 
passed it on to Robert Mascall, bishop of Hereford, who publicised it 
throughout his diocese. This is the form in which it appears in our MS. 
The presence of Thomas Netter at the trial of Oldcastle is mentioned and 
also at the trial of William White at Norwich, where four Norwich 
Carmelites were also present. He gives their names: William Thorpe, 
John Thorpe, Peter de Sancta Fide and John Keninghale. This is the 
last Lollard trial in our MS. The last note which Bale gives on Fascicult 
Kizaniorum points out that William Ufford, another Carmelite, as a 
Regent Master was one of the Committee of Twelve in Oxford which 
condemned Wyclif’s writings. 

In another part of Bale’s notebook there are notes on the Carmelite 
writer, Richard Maidstone. Bale says that he wrote a work entitled 
Protectorium Pauperis, with incipit “Constituit eum super excelsa terra’. 
This work, as already mentioned, is included in Fascicult Zizantorum, with 
the same incipit.2 Part of this work, beginning half-way through the sixth 
conclusion (Bodley MS. E.Mus. 86, fol. 160, 1. 24) is to be found in another 
MS., Bodley MS .E.Mus. 94.* This MS. is only a fragment of a once large 
volume, of which it formed folios 121-31. The contemporary foliation has 
survived. Although small, this fragment is interesting. 

1 Fol. 40%. 

2 Fols. 160-75. It was from this text that it was recently printed in Carmelus, v (1958), 
135-80. In the introduction to the text Dr. Williams antedates the controversy which 
produced this work. He placed it before 1382 on the ground that it contains no reference 
to the Blackfriars Synod of 1382 and the condemnation of Wyclif’s Twenty-Four heretical 
propositions. This seems to me to be an irrelevant criterion. Maidstone died in 1396 and 
the ‘Defence of Poverty’ is clearly part of his controversy with John Aswardeby, vicar of 
St. Mary’s Oxford, 1384-95. Both men were Oxford graduates. (A. B. Emden, A 
Bibliographical Register of the University of Oxford to 1500, Oxford 1957, 58, 59, s.v. Maid- 
stone and Aswardeby). Dr. Williams (op. cit., 134) says that MS. E. Musaeo 86 is a 
late fourteenth-century manuscript. This is impossible. 

3 Sel. Cat., MS. 3631 (Acquis. No. 3115). 
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The Protectorium Pauperis is followed in the fragment by a Determination 
of Richard Maidstone against John Aswardeby, vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, on the subject of Evangelical Poverty.1,This controversy 
took place about 1392. Then there comes a Latin poem, also by Maidstone, 
on the reconciliation between Richard II and the citizens of London in 
1393.2 The fragment ends with some excerpts, ascribed to Richard 
Lavenham, from Cicero’s De Natura Deorum.* All these works are mentioned 
by Bale in the notebook, with the same incipits as in Bodley MS. E.Mus 94. 

Bale acquired this fragment after the Dissolution, annotated it, and in- 
cluded it in the list of his Irish Library (Nos. 308-9), though Miss H. 
McCusker did not identify it as a surviving MS. from Bale’s Irish Library. 
Like the MS. of Fascicult Zizaniorum, it was left behind in Ireland. The 
same unknown hand which added the references to Foxe in Fasciculi 
Xizaniorum has done the same to this fragment. There are no notes in 
Ussher’s hand in it, but the fragment passed to Gerard Langbaine who 
also bequeathed it to the Bodleian Library in 1658.‘ The parallel story of 
the two Bodley MSS., E.Mus. 86 and E.Mus 94, is not without interest 
and suggests that they were originally in the same library. 

Throughout Bale’s notebook there is no other MS. so fully recorded as 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum. It must have been in a library to which Bale had 
ready access. In the decade 1516-26 when the Notebook was compiled, 
Bale’s time was divided between his Carmelite convent at Norwich and his 
studies at the Carmelite house in Cambridge. Little is known about the 
library in the Cambridge house. It seems most likely that it was in the 
library at the Carmelite house at Norwich that Bale first came to know 
this MS., and made notes on it which would be useful to him in his studies 
at Cambridge. At this stage he was clearly interested in the Carmelite 
contribution to anti-Wycliffite writing. Later, when he had been converted 
to the ‘new theology’, his interest in Wyclif and the Lollards was of a 
different nature. The memory of the volume which he had come to know 
so well in his student days could encourage him to seek out this particular 
volume. That it was one of his early acquisitions is clear, but we do not 
know exactly how, when, or from where he obtained it. A passage has 
already been quoted from his Regystre of the Names of Englysh Wryters, in 
which he speaks of his visit to Norwich and parts of Norfolk and Suffolk 
in search of MSS. In the context in which this passage occurs, he is 
referring to the year after his first return from exile in Germany, long after 
he had acquired Fascicult Zizaniorum. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
during the years immediately following his abandonment of the cloister, 
when he toured the country with his troupe of strolling players, and when 
he first began to collect MSS., he also visited the city in which he had spent 
so many years. He would naturally be much concerned at the fate of the 
fine library which he knew so intimately. 

It cannot be proved that Fascicult <izaniorum was in the Carmelite 


1 Fols. 5—-8¥. 2 Fols. 8y-119. 3 Fols. 11¥-12. 
4 Sel. Cat., i. 115. Thomas Barlow wrote in the title on fol. 1. 
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library at Norwich nor that Bale acquired it from there, but there is 
reasonable presumption in favour of such a view, the preliminary grounds 
for which may be summarised as follows. Bale was a Carmelite at Norwich; 
Fascicult Zizaniorum is a Carmelite book which he knew whilst he was 
there. 

That Fasciculi Zizaniorum was a Carmelite book is beyond dispute. It 
contains lengthy anti-Wycliffite writings by John Tissington, a Franciscan, 
by Thomas Winterton, an Austin friar, and an incomplete text of William 
Woodford’s Treatise against the Trialogus of Wyclif, but it is inconceivable 
that a Franciscan book would have contained so little by Woodford who 
was Wyclif’s most outstanding opponent. The material of Carmelite 
origin forms a considerable part of the MS., and is not to be found else- 
where. 

The book begins with three Determinations against Wyclif by John 
Kenningham, at the time prior of Ipswich, but after 13931 Prior Provincial 
of the Carmelite Order. Great prominence is given to his Determinations. 
Wyclif’s answers survive in other MSS.,? but not Kenningham’s. The copy 
of the letters addressed in 1382 by the heads of the four Mendicant 
Orders to John of Gaunt appealing to him for help against their great 
enemy Nicholas Hereford is specifically said to have been made by Stephen 
Patrington,* at that time prior of the Oxford Carmelites.4 One leaf 
inserted into the MS. contains a fragment of a Carmelite sermon preached 
in 1386 in support of John of Gaunt’s claims to the throne of Castile.® 

In the account of the extracts from this MS. in Bale’s notebook it was 
seen that he concentrated upon the specifically Carmelite parts of the MS.: 
John Langton’s account of the Council of Stanford,* Lavenham’s list of 
Purvey’s heresies,’? and the important part played by Peter Stokes in 
1382.8 The rest of the MS., particularly the parts which were not printed 
by Shirley, emphasises even more its Carmelite provenance: the Protectorium 
Pauperis of Richard Maidstone; the defence of the Carmelite Order by 
John Hornby, written at Cambridge in 1374. Lastly, the introduction to 
an incomplete sermon by John Hornby is conclusive: ‘Sermo magistri 
Johannis Hornby Carmelitae ad propositum de materia tangente ordinem 
nostram’ .® 

The date of the writing of this Carmelite book is equally clear. At the 
foot of the first folio a scribe has added faintly in red ink the date 1439 
and in black ink ‘Johannis et Pauli’. There seems no good reason not to 
believe that the volume was either started or completed on the Feast of 
SS. John and Paul, 26 June 1439. This conclusion is re-inforced by the 
contents of the volume. The latest event described is the trial of William 


1 Bodl. MS. 73, fol. 1337. 

2 Printed from a Corpus Christi College Camb. MS. as an Appendix to Shirley’s 
edition of Fasc. Ziz., 453-80. 

3 Tbid., 295. 4 Emden, op. cit., s.v. Stephen Patrington. 

5 Fol. 104 (Bale’s foliation). Printed in Appendix to ’Shirley, Fasc. Ziz., 506-11. 

6 Tbid., 343-9. 7 Tbid., 383-99. 

8 Ibid., 275-317. ® Fol. 219°. 
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White, which took place at Norwich in 1428,! but the gap between the 
years 1428 and 1439 can be narrowed down more closely. 

Reference has already been made to the list of names of the committee 
of twelve who extracted heretical articles from Wyclif’s writings. The 
setting up of this committee was probably agreed upon at the Convocation 
which met in Oxford in November 1407,? and arose from the drawing up 
there of Arundel’s Oxford Constitutions against unlawful preaching, 
unauthorised translations of the Bible, Wycliffite teaching in Oxford, and 
Lollard practices.* It was necessary for Arundel to publish the Constitu- 
tions in another Convocation in January 1409, but by that time the Com- 
mittee was already in being, and soon began its laborious task. Their 
final report was made to Convocation on 17 March 1411.‘ The articles 
which they published played an important part in the condemnation of 
Wyclif at the Council of Rome in 1412, and even more at the Council of 
Constance. The unprinted part of Fasciculi Zizaniorum contains two sets 
of condemned articles from Wyclif’s works: first, the Forty-Five Articles 
which were not produced by this committee,> and which present very 
important problems; secondly, a list of two hundred and sixty-six heretical 
articles, all carefully graded, which the committee of twelve had taken 
from a wider selection of Wyclif’s writings.® The last four of these are not 
found in any other MS. and are said to have been extracted by Thomas 
Netter from Wyclif’s arguments against the Oxford logician, Ralph Strode.’ 
The other version of the main articles, two hundred and sixty-seven in 
number, was printed, as already seen, by Wilkins from a Cotton MS., 
and these were collated with those in Fascicult Zizamiorum by archbishop 
Ussher. Both versions of these articles, in Bodley MS. E. Mus. 86 and in 
Cotton MS. Faustina C. VII, are preceded by a list of the names of the 
twelve theologians® who sat on the committee, together with that of the 
Chancellor of the University, Thomas Prestbury, abbot of Shrewsbury. 
The peculiar form in which these names are given helps us to date the 
manuscript of Fasciculi Zizaniorum and to correct the date suggested for 
the Cotton MS. by Dr. H. E. Salter. It is a most curious coincidence that 
this peculiar form should be identical in two MSS. which are clearly not 
dependent upon one another. The peculiarity is that after the names of 
John Langdon, D.Th., monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, of Robert 
Gilbert, B.Th., of Richard Fleming and Thomas Rodebourne, students in 
theology, are added in the same hand as the rest of the MS.: ‘afterwards 
bishop of Rochester,’ ‘afterwards bishop of London’, ‘afterwards bishop 
of Lincoln’, ‘afterwards bishop of St. David’s’. The important name for 


1 Fase. £1Z., 417-32. 

2 Snappe’s Formulary and other Records, ed. H. E. Salter, Oxf. Hist. Soc., Ixxx, 1924, 99. 

3 Wilkins, iii. 314-19. A translation is to be found in Foxe, ed. J. Pratt, iii (1877), 
242-8. 

4 Salter, op. cit., 100. 

5 Fols. 107%-8". The question of the origin and authorship of these 45 conclusions 
will be the subject of a forthcoming article. 

6 Fols. 109-19. 7 Fol. 119. 8 Fol. 109: Salter, 130. 
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our purposes is that of Robert Gilbert, who became bishop of London in 
1436.1 

The MS., therefore, could only have been written after 1436, and the 
date 1439 is thereby considerably strengthened. The date 1420 which Dr. 
Salter suggested for MS. Cotton Faustina C. VII must also be revised.? 
It is also interesting and significant that there was sufficient interest as 
late as 1439 in copying the list of heretical conclusions which had been 
condemned more than twenty-five years previously. In view of this date 
1439 the author of the MS. of Fascicult Zizaniorum cannot be Thomas 
Netter of Walden, as claimed by Bale. Netter died in 1430 at Rouen and 
was buried there. At the time of his death he was Prior Provincial of the 
Carmelite Order, which office he had held since 1414.8 

In close association with Netter during the last decade of his life was a 
Norwich Carmelite, John Keninghale, who succeeded him as Prior 
Provincial in 1430.4 Keninghale, who, to judge from his name, was a 
Norfolk man, probably entered the Carmelite Order at Norwich, and 
went to study at the Oxford house, where he was B.Th. by 1421 and D.Th. 
by 1428. It was Keninghale who was entrusted with the task of conveying 
to pope Martin V the third volume of Netter’s Doctrinale. As Prior Pro- 
vincial he went to the Council of Basel, and it seems likely that both in this 
capacity and as a great friend of Netter, he took over a collection of papers, 
not yet in the form of a book, left behind on Netter’s death. His Order 
had a long tradition behind it of opposition to Wycliffite and Lollard 
teaching and practice. He was familiar with all Netter’s works, and he 
sat with Netter and three other Norwich Carmelites at the trial of William 
White at Norwich in 1428.5 His presence at the Council of Basel and the 
problems raised by the Hussites there would increase his interest in 
Wycliffite controversy. Despite the work of recent historians in trying to 
minimise the influence of Wyclif upon Hus and Jerome of Prague, there 
is no doubt that to contemporaries Wyclif was the cause of all the trouble 
in Bohemia. And in the MS. of Fascicult Zizaniorum is to be found a lengthy 
account of the proceedings against Hus and Jerome of Prague at the 
Council of Constance, and some statutes promulgated against the Hussites 
in Prague in 1421.7 

A complete volume of all the materials collected relating to Wyclif, 
the Lollards and the Hussites would be a useful weapon for the Carmelites 
in dealing with heresy wherever it might be found and a notable tribute 
to the stand made by the Order in defence of orthodoxy. This is clearly 
one purpose of Fasciculi Zizaniorum. There was another. Attacks upon the 
Mendicant Orders were a feature of Wyclif’s teaching, but there was a 
long history to this sort of controversy before Wyclif. These attacks were 
still going on in the fifteenth century, as is seen in the strange case of 


1 He was consecrated bishop on 28 October 1436. 2 Salter, op. cit., 94. 
3 He was elected Provincial at the Yarmouth Carmelite house: Bodl. MS. 73, 


fol. 133%. 
4 Ibid. For details of his career see Emden, op. cit., s.v. Keninghale. 
5 Fasc. 212.5 417. 6 Fols. 120-47. ? Fol. 147. 
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Phillip Norreys at the Council of Basel.1 It is not surprising that a large 
volume like Fasciculi Zizaniorum should contain materials relating the anti- 
mendicant controversies. The Carmelites, like the other Orders, were 
ever on the alert and when the age-long question of Apostolic Poverty 
flared up again in London in 1463, it was another Carmelite Provincial, 
John Milverton, who took up the challenge on behalf of the Mendicant 
Orders. 

It seems reasonable to think that it was John Keninghale who decided 
to have a book made out of the collections of materials he inherited, which 
would fulfil both these purposes and, perhaps, be an act of pietas to the 
memory of his friend Netter. This would mean that John Keninghale was 
responsible for the MS. of Fasciculi Zizaniorum as we have it. 

The copying of the MS. could have taken place at the London White- 
friars, where Keninghale spent most of his time as Prior Provincial. This 
office he vacated in 1444, and he retired to his Norwich house, where he 
died in 1451.” There, inspired, so Leland says,* by the example of his 
friend Netter, he built a beautiful library and furnished it with books of 
the best authors. This library was founded in 1450.4 If, as we have sug- 
gested, it was at Norwich that Bale first saw Fasciculi Zizaniorum, then it 
could be one of the volumes which were given to the library by Keninghale. 
Though the list of books which Leland saw at the Carmelite house in 
Norwich is the longest for that city,® he only lists fifteen, and Fasciculi 
Aizaniorum is not one of them, but his lists are certainly not complete. 
He gives a longer list of books that he saw at the London Whitefriars,® 
which includes Netter’s Doctrinale, but not Fasciculi Zizaniorum. It does not 


seem likely, however, that Fasciculi Zizaniorum could have been in any 
other library than those in Norwich or London, and the balance of 
probability seems to be in favour of Norwich. 


So far it has been suggested that the MS. of Fasciculi Zizaniorum was 
copied in 1439 for John Keninghale, Prior Provincial of the Carmelite 
Order from 1430-44, that on his retirement to the Norwich Carmelite 
Priory he took the book with him and placed it in the library which he 
founded there. The MS. was copied from a collection of materials con- 
cerning roughly two different but related topics: first, Wycliffite contro- 
versy and Lollardy; secondly, the older anti-mendicant controversies. 
Something must now be said about the collection of materials itself: of 
its title; of the various Priors Provincial under whom the collection was 

1 Emden, op. cit., s.v. Norreys; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium Seculi XV, iii. 
1287-1304. 

2 Bodl. MS. 73, fol. 133%. 

3 J. Lelandi, Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, ed. A. Hall, Oxford 1709, 442; 
quoted in J. Bale, Scriptores Illustr. . . . Catalogus, pt. i, 592-3. 

4 Ibid., fol. i. 

5 J. Lelandi, Antiquarii de Rebus Britannicis Collectanea, ed. T. Hearne, Oxford 1715, 
iii. 28. 

6 Ibid., 52-3. 
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built up; and finally of the share of Thomas Netter of Walden in the pro- 
duction of the volume to which from Bale’s time onwards his name has been 
linked. 

The title Fasciculi Zizaniorum magistri JFohannis Wyclif cum Tritico, 
recalls the parable of the wheat and the tares and precedes the opening 
narrative. This narrative continues throughout the first part of the volume, 
connecting together the various documents which relate to Wyclif, to 
controversies during his lifetime and to the Blackfriars Synod of 1382. It 
could be argued that this title Fasciculi Zizaniorum should only be applied? 
to this section of the volume (up to page 342 of the printed text), but 
there are objections to such a view. 

Shirley said that it could not be determined with certainty to how 
much of the MS. the title should be applied. This is true, but later he 
said that the title ‘cannot belong in strictness to the whole’,? and it is clear 
that he really considered that the title could legitimately be given to 
everything that he printed in the Rolls Series edition and not to the rest 
of the MS. His view is too arbitrary. Bale, in the extracts which he copied 
into his notebook, used the MS. as far as the list of names of the committee 
of twelve and clearly regarded that list as part of what he calls Fasciculus 
KLizaniorum Walden. This list is amongst the documents relating to the Coun- 
cil of Constance which end on folio 148, considerably after the point where 
Shirley’s edition ends. 

The remaining folios of the MS. are divided as follows: 


1. Summaries of errors condemned at Paris and Oxford in the thirteenth 
century; conclusion of Fitzralph; Lollard Errors condemned in 1412, 
fols. 149°—-58. 

. Protectorium Pauperis Reverendi Magistri Fratris Ricardi Mayde- 
ston, fols. 160-757. 

. Conclusiones Magistri fratris Johannis de Hornby: written at 
Cambridge, 1374, fols. 176-211. 

. Sermo Magistri Johannis Hornby—incomplete, fols. 211-14. 

. William Woodford, O.F.M.: Contra Trialogum—incomplete, fols. 
216-23. 


There is a more haphazard character about these last seventy-four folios, 
but they are not unrelated to the other documents in the collection. The 
wider nature and purpose of the collection has already been stressed and 
this is borne out by these folios. Woodford’s Treatise and the Lollard 
Errors add to the Wycliffite and Lollard side of the collection, and so does 
the attempt to summarise previous heresies and errors. The larger part of 
these folios is taken up with material relating to anti-mendicant con- 
troversy, but this is not a new element in the collection. The first part of 
the MS. contains the account of Henry Crump’s trial at Stamford in 1392. 

It looks as if, to the compilers of the collection, all the mendicant 
contributions, whether against Wycliffites or against those who attacked 

1 Fasc. £iz., |xxii. 2 Thid., Ixxv. 
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the Mendicants, were the ‘wheat amongst the tares’. All heresy and error 
were ‘tares’. Either the title Fasciculi Zizaniorum applies simply to the 
early part of the MS. which, until 1382, is connected by a narrative (up 
to page 342 of the printed text), or else it applies to the whole collection. 
To make any other division between the different parts of the MS. with 
regard to its title is as inadvisable as to attempt to separate the wheat 
from the tares—‘ne forte colligentes zizania, eradicetis simul cum eis et 
triticum’. The title, I think, was meant to refer to the entire MS. 

Viewed as a whole the collection of documents contained in Fasciculi 
Kizaniorum has the appearance of a set of papers accumulated by and for 
the use of successive Priors Provincial of the Carmelite Order and probably 
kept at the London Whitefriars. Between the years 1379 and 1444 there 
were five Priors Provincial!: Robert Ivory, John Kenningham, Stephen 
Patrington, Thomas Netter and John Keninghale. Each of these men 
contributed to the story of the Carmelite fight against heresy and built 
up a tradition of fierce orthodoxy for the Order. It has sometimes been 
said that the Mendicant Orders had a great deal in common with Wyclif, 
particularly with his attacks upon endowments, and that they only turned 
hostile when Wyclif attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation.? As far as 
the Carmelites are concerned this is not true. Fasciculi Zizaniorum makes it 
quite clear that they were hostile from the start. John Kenningham opposed 
Wyclif in the Oxford Schools as early as 1370; he was present throughout 
all the sessions of the Blackfriars Synod in 1382. Robert Ivory, his Provin- 
cial, was also present at the fifth session and altogether no less than ten 
Carmelites, including Peter Stokes and Stephen Patrington, attended 
some or all of its five sessions.® 

Robert Ivory was a notable benefactor to the London Whitefriars 
and gave several MSS. to its library. The materials which form the basis 
for the collection of documents in Fasciculi Zizaniorum ante-date his elec- 
tion as Prior Provincial in 1379. The summaries of errors previously con- 
demned date from the thirteenth century: John Hornby’s Defence of the 
Carmelite Order was written at Cambridge in 1374; John Kenningham’s 
Determinations against Wyclif date from 1370. But it was probably 
during the years when Ivory was Prior Provincial that the collection of 
materials seriously began. It was natural that the Order should wish to 
keep a record of Kenningham’s bold stand against Wyclif and also of the 
part played by Carmelites like Peter Stokes in 1382. Shortly before Ivory’s 
death, friar John Langton wrote his eye-witness account of the trial of 
Henry Crump in 1392. The inclusion of this in the collection of docu- 
ments showed that the scope of the collection was not to be exclusively 
Wycliffite. It already contained Hornby’s Defence of the Carmelite Order, 

1 Bodl. MS. 73, fol. 133¥. 

2H. B. Workman, John Wyclif, Oxford 1926, i. 281-2; ii. 119. 

3 Fasc. Ziz., 286-91. 

4 Emden, op. cit., s.v. Ivory; N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, London 
1941, 69; Catalogue of the Royal and King’s Manuscripts, ed. G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, 
London 1921, il. 85, 105. 
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and it was also in 1392-3 that Richard Maidstone’s Protectorium Pauperis 
was written. 

After Ivory’s death in 1393 and the election of John Kenningham as 
his successor, some order was put into part of the collection, that part 
relating specifically to Wyclif. All the documents which cover the life- 
time of Wyclif were connected by the continuous narrative already 
mentioned. From the description of John Kenningham in the opening 
preamble as ‘post provincialis ordinis! and the description of John of 
Gaunt as clearly still alive, this narrative must have been written some- 
time between 1393 and 1399. Other documents were collected during this 
period but were not connected to the narrative: the Lollard Manifesto 
of 1395? and William Woodford’s Contra Trialogum, written at the request 
of archbishop Arundel in 1396-7. The bulk of the documents contained in 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum had been collected before Kenningham’s death in 
1399, and part of a general history written, but it is not easy to say who was 
responsible for the writing of the connecting narrative. The letter addressed 
by the Mendicant Orders to John of Gaunt in 1382 is specifically stated 
to be by Stephen Patrington, who at that time was prior of the Oxford 
Carmelites and the active lieutenant of Peter Stokes in his unpalatable 
task. 

Largely on the strength of this ascription Shirley argued that Patring- 
ton was responsible for the whole narrative and for much more.? He 
suggested that, as Prior Provincial in succession to Kenningham, he col- 
lected further documents, which would in fact make him responsible for 
the whole of the Fasciculi Zizaniorum as it was printed in the Rolls Series, 
with the exception of the account of William Taylor’s heresies and of the 
examination of William White in 1428. There is nothing inherently 
improbable about this suggestion, but other Carmelite names could be 
advanced, including Netter’s. Shirley’s argument against Netter’s author- 
ship at this stage, on the ground that he was less than twenty in 1399,* is 
unacceptable. Netter went to Oxford from the London Whitefriars in 
1396, having already been ordained priest. 

Whether Patrington or Netter or some other Carmelite was responsible 
for the narrative history of Wyclif as we have it, any plan for continuing 
it was abandoned. Stephen Patrington succeeded Kenningham as Prior 
Provincial in 1399 and held the office for fifteen years. The collection of 
documents was augmented at the beginning of this period by a group 
which hang together in date but are not connected by any narrative. 
They concern the cases of the three Lollard chaplains, Richard Wyche, 
John Purvey and William Sawtry, which took place in 1401 or thereabouts. 
The summary of Purvey’s errors was made by Richard Lavenham, prob- 
ably in Bristol where Purvey was active. Lavenham moved from Bristol 
to become prior of the London Whitefriars in 1399° and it seems likely 
that he brought his summary of Purvey’s errors with him. They were 

Pas. K32.5 3: 2 Tbid., 360-9. 3 Tbid., Ixxvii. 

4 Ibid., Ixxvi. 5 Emden, op. cit., s.v. Lavenham. 
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added to the collection and they were probably also used during Purvey’s 
examination before Convocation. 

Only a few documents were added to the collection during the 
remaining period of Patrington’s tenure of office: Latin versions of the 
two Lollard Statutes of 14011 and 1414,? and the account of the trial and 
abjuration of Oldcastle. The account of this trial is in the form of a man- 
date addressed to Robert Mascall, bishop of Hereford.* Herefordshire was 
Oldcastle country, so it is not surprising that special attention should be 
paid to it. Netter was present at the trial and may have had the docu- 
ments copied, but it is of special interest that they should be in this form. 
Robert Mascall was a Carmelite and may have sent the copy him- 
self. Netter was present at the trial of another Lollard, the tailor from 
Worcester, John Badby, who was burnt for his heresies in 1410. It is 
curious that there is no mention of this trial in Fasciculi Zizaniorum. 

Netter seems to have been elected Prior Provincial some time in 1414, 
before Patrington’s elevation to the bishopric of St. David’s in 1415. 
He held this office for sixteen years, during which period the collection 
was further augmented. The account of the heresies of William Taylor is 
amazingly brief, considering the importance of Taylor’s case* and the 
fact that Netter had had much to do with Taylor. The other Lollard 
case is reported fully, although not a classic case. It is that of William 
White, who was tried and burnt for heresy at Norwich in 1428. Netter 
was present at the trial and so were four Norwich Carmelites, including 
Keninghale. It was possibly the latter’s interest in the case that accounts 
for its inclusion in the finished MS. 

The remaining documents in the collection present many difficulties. 
They are reports of the proceedings of the Council of Constance against 
Hus and Jerome of Prague and the final condemnation of Wyclif’s writings. 
It would be easy if we could attribute the copying of these documents to 
Netter’s presence at the Council of Constance. Netter’s name is usually 
included amongst the delegates to the Council, but there is no conclusive 
evidence that he went to Constance.® Stephen Patrington was certainly 
there, but there are still difficulties. He was not there for the whole time; 
it is doubtful if he was there throughout 1416, and he certainly was not 
there in 1417. He died on 16 November 1417 and was buried in the London 
Whitefriars. Since the documents from Constance include the process 
against Jerome of Prague in 1416, and bulls by Martin V issued in 1417, 
and these are followed by Statutes promulgated at Prague in 1421, it 
seems doubtful if Patrington had anything to do with any part of this 
collection. 


1 Fol. 104: 2 Henry IV, c. 15 (Stat. Realm, ii, 125-8). 

2 Fol. 105-6": The version of 2 Henry V, st. I, c. 7 in the Statutes of the Realm (ii, 
181-4) is in French. 3 Fase. £1Z., 433- 

4 Ibid., 412-13. This document is repeated in the MS. on fol. 130. 

5 Doubt was first cast on this by Kingsford in the article on Netter in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Professor E. F. Jacob informs me that it is extremely doubtful if 
Netter was at Constance. 
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Netter’s name does appear in one of these documents. At the end of the 
long detailed list of Wyclif’s heresies, four are added which are not found 
anywhere else. They are said to have been extracted by Netter from Wyclif’s 
Argumenta ad Strode.+ Since Netter was not a member of the committee of 
twelve it is difficult to know when, where and how these four came to be 
added. The whole form of the documents relating to Wyclif’s condemna- 
tion at Constance is peculiar, as was seen when the question of the date 
1439 was discussed. They may all have been acquired at some stage by 
Netter during his extensive travels and brought back to London. It is even 
possible that they were acquired by Keninghale when he was visiting the 
Curia to present Netter’s last volume to the pope. He could have acquired 
them after Netter’s death when he was at the Council of Basel. 

That the collection of documents from which our MS. was copied was 
in Netter’s possession seems likely. What he himself added to that collec- 
tion it is not easy to say. It is, perhaps, surprising that it should have been 
left to his successor to undertake the task of producing a volume from this 
collection of papers which had been through the hands of successive 
Priors Provincial. Netter himself was a book collector as well as a writer. 
He left many beautiful books to the London Whitefriars ‘quot illa aetas 
duobus minimum aureorum millibus aestimavit’.2 Many of these were 
still there when Leland visited the library, of which he says that no other 
library in London could boast such quantity of books of great age. But 
if our suggestions are correct Leland would not see Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
there, since it was at Norwich. 

Netter is undoubtedly the greatest English Carmelite of the fifteenth 
century. Active and zealous in the interests of his Order, confessor and 
ambassador to a king, he still found time to write between 1421 and 1429 
the greatest defence of orthodoxy ever written against Wycliffite and Lollard 
doctrines—the Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesie.* It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the authorship of Fasciculi Zizaniorum should have been 
ascribed to him, but it rests solely upon the authority of Bale, writing at 
least eighty years later. Bale was doubtless repeating Carmelite tradition, 
but apart from the attribution of authorship of four heretical conclusions 
extracted from a work of Wyclif’s, nowhere else, except in insertions in 
Bale’s hand, is there a suggestion that the author of Fascicult Zizantorum 
was Thomas Netter of Walden.‘ 


1 Fol. 119. 

2 Lelandi, Commentarii, 44.1; quoted by Bale, Catalogus, pt. i, 571. 

3 Ed. Venice 1571; ed. F. B. Blanciotti, Venice 1757; ed. Paris 1532; ed. Salamanca 
1556. 
4 Grateful thanks are due for help, encouragement and criticism to: Professors V. H. 
Galbraith, E. F. Jacob, W. A. Maxwell, Dr. A. B. Emden, Dr. R. W. Hunt, N. R. 
Ker, W. A. Pantin and M. Nuttall. 





The First English Delegation to the Council 
of Basel 


by A. N. E. D, SCHOFIELD 





n June 1432 Gerardo Landriani, the bishop of Lodi, visited England as 

an ambassador of the Council of Basel to address the king and parlia- 

ment. The assembly in Basel, despite a late start, poor attendance and 
the threat of war in its immediate neighbourhood, had rebelled against 
Eugenius IV at the beginning of the year by continuing to meet in defiance 
of the papal bulls of dissolution. It persisted in its negotiations with the 
excommunicated Hussites and showed determination to achieve its other 
declared aims, the reform of the Church and the pacification of Christen- 
dom.? Landriani found that a papal envoy bearing copies of the bulls of 
dissolution was also in London®; he, nevertheless, succeeded in obtaining 
promises of English support and a delegation composed partly of Henry 
VI’s ambassadors, partly of delegates of the English clergy, set out for 
Basel before the close of the year.* 


1 The relations between the Council and Eugenius IV during the latter part of 1431, 
the circumstances in which Eugenius issued his bulls of dissolution on 12 November and 
18 December 1431 and the manner in which their contents became known to the Council 
are examined by N. Valois, La Crise religieuse du XV¢ siécle: le Pape et le Concile, 1418-1450, 
Paris 1909, i. 118-33, 141-2; C. J. Hefele-H. Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, Paris 1916, 
vii. 2. 685 ff. 

2 The aims of the Council were defined at its first public session on 14. December 
1431: Hefele—Leclercq, op. cit., vii. 2. 693. 

3 This was Peter de Mera. The exact date of his arrival in England is not known. 
Zellfelder thinks that he might have set off on his mission as early as January 1432 but 
this is entirely conjectural: A. Zellfelder, England und das Basler Konzil (Historische 
Studien, ed. E. Ebering, Band 113), Berlin 1913, 55. He was in England early in July 
1432 when the King’s Council made him a payment of fifty marks: Proceedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, ed. Sir H. Nicolas, London 1835, iv. 120. On 
3 July 1432 the Council of Basel was in receipt of information that de Mera and another 
curial official were in the diocese of Trent; this was presumably out-dated information by 
then: Concilium Basiliense. Studien und Quellen zur Geschichte des Concils von Basel, ed. J. 
Haller, Basel 1897, ii. 153; Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, ed. J. D. Mansi, 
Venice 1798 (hereafter cited as Mansi), xxxi. 132-3; The Register of Henry Chichele, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1414-1443), ed. E. F. Jacob, Oxford 1943, iii. 252. 

4 The differentiation between members of the delegation who were royal ambassadors 
and those who were delegates of the clergy of the kingdom can be traced in the various 
official documents—safe-conducts, letters of protection, licences to take gold and silver 
out of the kingdom, etc.—which were issued from the summer of 1432 until the following 
year: Foedera, Conventiones, literae et cuiuscumque generis acta publica &c., ed. T. Rymer, 
The Hague 1740, iv. 4, 183 ff. Peter Pertrich, for example, was granted letters of pro- 
tection in December 1432 and was described as ‘qui in Obsequium Regis de Licencia 
Regis ad Generale Concilium Basiliense, pro Clero Regni Regis Angliae, profecturus 
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At the Council, the news of England’s adherence helped to create a 
mood of optimism. Landriani on his return gave an enthusiastic account 
of his reception in London. But the English, who were eagerly awaited, 
came later than had at first been anticipated? and were a comparatively 
small group. Their réle in Basel in 1433 proved, moreover, to be an anti- 
climax. They refused to join the Council as incorporated members and 
objected strongly to the new mode of procedure by ‘deputations’ or inter- 
national committees which the Council had adopted in place of ‘nations’, 
the broadly national and regional groupings which had been established 
at the Council of Constance. The attendance of some, at least, of their 
number can be traced at the theological debates with the Bohemians, yet 
they neither shared nor respected the Council’s conciliatory attitude, 
indulging instead in angry recriminations with their Wycliffite fellow- 
countryman, Peter Payne, who was one of the Hussite ambassadors; 
at length, on 6 April 1433, they unsuccessfully sought his extradition as a 
traitor to their king.* Four months after the arrival of the delegation 
in Basel, Landriani wrote to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, begging him 
to intervene against its withdrawal.4 The Council resolved to send the 
bishop to England a second time; he came in October 1433 and had to 
plead the cause of the Council once again.*® 

The history of Landriani’s first mission to England, the consequent 
English decision to participate officially at Basel and the apparent in- 
consistencies of policy that followed deserve closer examination than they 
received in Zellfelder’s England und das Basler Konzil, published in 1913. 


Much of the contemporary evidence which has appeared in print— 
especially, for example, the bishop’s report to the Council of Basel which 


est’ (ibid., 188-9), but Thomas Brouns, who was a royal ambassador (ibid., 187), was 
described as follows, when granted letters of protection at the same time: ‘qui in praesenti 
Ambassiata Regis versus Generale Concilium Basiliense profecturus est’: ibid., 188-9. 
That some members of the delegation had a double status is indicated by the fact that the 
bishop of Rochester, although described officially as a royal ambassador, was to be 
paid both by the king and by the clergy, presumably from the subsidy granted by Con- 
vocation for this purpose: ibid., 183, 186, 187; Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council of England, iv. 123, 125. The departure of the delegation from England before the 
close of 1432 can be conjectured from their arrival in Basel late in February 1433 (see 
below, 179). 

1 Concilium Basiliense, Basel 1896-1936, i. 60, 62; v. 25. 

2 They were expected in Basel in the autumn of 1432: Zellfelder, op. cit., 321; 
Deutsche Reichstagsakten (Kénigliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Gotha 1906), x. 
529, 573- 

3 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 381; v. 48-9; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium Saeculi XV. 
Concilium Basiliense Scriptores, ed. F. Palacky, etc. (Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna 1857), i. 343-4. Payne reached Prague probably late in 1414: see 
E. F. Jacob, ‘The Bohemians at the Council of Basel’ in Prague Essays, ed. R. W. Seton- 
Watson, Oxford 1949, 88, and A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Mediaeval Times, Oxford 
1927, 153-4, 155, 150; Payne’s active réle among the Bohemians is summarised by Jacob 
(loc. cit.). 

4 The Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, ed. G. Williams (Rolls Series, 1872), 
ii. 144. 

5 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 450, 4543 V- 77; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. (1873), 
406, 580. 
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Zellfelder printed'—requires further study and a number of unpublished 
manuscripts of importance have hitherto been overlooked. The purpose of 
this paper is to re-examine these developments, inquiring in particular 
into the Council’s intentions in sending Landriani to England, the circum- 
stances in which the English government decided on its reply to him, and 
the policy which the English delegation was expected to carry out at Basel. 

The decision to send Landriani to England was reached at Basel in 
May 1432. The prior of Chambéry, Guido Flamocheri, and the precentor 
of the Order of St. John in Genoa, Racellus de Auro de Bononia, were 
appointed as his assistants.” Already in the preceding March and April the 
Council had begun arrangements for sending representatives to England 
to assist negotiations for peace in France? and it is possible that the bishop’s 
embassy was the final outcome of these earlier plans. The prior of Cham- 
béry, not long before he was appointed to the bishop’s embassy, had 
offered his services in the cause of peace.* During the latter part of April he 
was present on behalf of the Council at an important meeting in Dijon. 
Here, through the efforts of cardinal Albergati, the papal legate entrusted 
with the task of restoring peace in France, Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
conferred with Georges de la Trémoille, Charles VII’s favourite, and 
Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Rheims and chancellor of France. 
On the eve of his departure for England the prior gave the Council an 
account of these proceedings and announced arrangements for a forth- 
coming peace conference at Auxerre in July to which the English were 
expected to come.® 

It has, therefore, been assumed that Landriani’s embassy was intended 
primarily to further negotiations for a settlement between Henry VI and 
Charles VII.* But the clearest evidence of the Council’s aims is to be 
seen in its instructions to the bishop and, although there is only one extant 
version of these—the summary with which Landriani began his report to 
a general congregation of the Council on 12 September 1432’—the 
circumstances in which this was made public seem a sufficient guarantee of 
its reliability. He stated that his embassy was sent to Henry VI and the duke 
of Burgundy to obtain their support for the Council, to ensure the partici- 
pation of their ambassadors, prelates and clergy, and to exhort these two 
rulers to seek peace through the mediation of cardinal Albergati or, if the 
latter’s efforts proved fruitless, through the good offices of the Council. 
A general instruction was also given to the conciliar ambassadors that they 


1 Op. cit., Beilage No. 16, 312-23, froma MS. in Munich (Hof- und Staats-Biblio- 
thek, cod. lat. 22,372; pp. 407-13} cop. chart. coaeva). 

2 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 111, 114, 116, 123. Racellus, the precentor of the Order of 
St. John, replaced the abbot of Ebrach who had been nominated earlier. 

° Ibid., 59, 74-5- 

4 Ibid., 99-100. 

5 Ibid., 115; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 185. 

6 J. Toussaint in Les Relations Diplomatiques de Philippe le Bon avec le Concile de Bale, 
Louvain 1942, 78, n. 2; J. G. Dickinson, The Congress of Arras, 1435, Oxford 1955, 87, 
Nn. 9. 

7 See above, n. 1. 
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should utilise every opportunity in the course of their journey to persuade 
prelates and universities to play a part at Basel.* 

The winning of further support for the Council in its quarrel with the 
pope thus appears to have been the main motive behind the bishop’s 
mission. How seriously the Council viewed its qualified offer of mediation 
in France cannot be determined; possibly the proposal was made because 
it was thought to be the inducement most likely to bring English ambassa- 
dors to Basel. The Council was committed to the task of restoring peace 
throughout Christendom (which was essential to the success of its other 
aims) and the chief problem in this connexion was, of course, the con- 
tinuing war between Henry VI and his French adversary. The Council 
obviously intended to make a worthwhile contribution towards a solu- 
tion; the record of its activities at this stage shows a readiness to supple- 
ment and assist the papal legate’s endeavours; there is, however, no clear 
evidence that it wished to supplant him, although this may have been the 
ultimate aim once it had secured for itself a recognised réle in the 
negotiations and discussions.” 

Landriani’s report to the Council contains an interesting, detailed 
account of the manner in which he and his colleagues carried out their 
instructions. The ambassadors had already written to the Council from 
Coblenz on 4 June 1432, telling of their favourable reception by the clergy 
of Mainz and by the archbishop-elect of Trier; accordingly, the bishop 
began his account of their activities with their arrival in Cologne. On 
learning that the archbishop was absent, they delivered their messages 
to his official. Landriani addressed the university, from which assurances 
were afterwards received that delegates would be sent to Basel. On reach- 
ing Bruges the ambassadors heard that the duke of Burgundy was in 
Ghent. The prior of Chambéry was, therefore, sent to him with a request 
that he should send a delegation to the Council and with an assurance that 
the embassy would call on him when returning from England. Meanwhile 
the other ambassadors continued on their way, anxious to reach London 
before the close of the parliament then in session at Westminster.* England 
was, in any case, the embassy’s principal destination since, by this time, 
the duke of Burgundy had already pledged his support to the Council.® 

Landriani and his companions reached London on 23 June. They 
immediately got in touch with cardinal Beaufort and, on his advice, sent 


1 Zellfelder, op. cit., 312-13. 

? The Council’s role in the field of peace negotiations is discussed by Miss J. G. 
Dickinson, op. cit., 86-8. 

8 Zellfelder, op. cit., 313-14. 

* Ibid., 315-16. The ambassadors’ promised visit to the duke on their journey back 
to Basel appears never to have been made. The prior of Chambéry later rejoined his 
a Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, iv. 120, 124; Foedera, 
iv. 4, 182. 

5 See his letters to the Council of 26 February and 18 March 1432: Veterum Scriptorum 
et Monumentorum Historicorum, Dogmaticorum Moralium Amplissima Collectio, Paris 1'733, ed. 
E. Marténe and U. Durand, viii. 68; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 141; Valois, 
op. cit., i. 158-9; Zellfelder, op. cit., 40. 
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a message to the chancellor, John Stafford, bishop of Bath, announcing 
their arrival and asking, in the name of the Council of Basel, for an audi- 
ence before the king and the Estates of the realm.! They also sent word to 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and sought his assistance; the messenger 
returned with an encouraging promise of help.2 On the same day the 
chancellor, with two noblemen representing the king and the duke of 
Gloucester, visited the ambassadors in their lodgings to congratulate them 
on their safe arrival.* 

At length the desired audience was granted.‘ Landriani was not only 
impressed by the orderliness of all present® but was also charmed by the 
bearing and elegance of manner of the ten-year-old king who he predicted 
would grow up into a great Christian prince, a joy to the Church and the 
whole of Christendom.* Cardinal Beaufort and duke Humphrey occu- 
pied prominent places. Among a group of foreign ambassadors was Peter 
de Mera, the pope’s envoy. For the benefit of the members of the Council 
Landrianisubsequently included a briefsummary of his speech in his report.” 
The full text can be studied in Mansi’s Collectio. Landriani, who was noted 
for his oratory,® spoke eloquently on behalf of the Council of Basel. The 
main gist of his address was a justification of the assembly’s continued 
existence. He pointed to the Council as the sole remedy for heresy and the 
other ills of the time. He did not miss the opportunity to stress that heresy 
was dangerous not only to the Church but also to kings and princes when, 
for example, heretical preachers roused the common people with talk of 
equality and attacks on the payment of taxes and dues?®; these were points 
not likely to be lost on many of those present, for whom the continuing if 
intermittent manifestations of Lollardy were a grave problem. Landriani 
also harked back to the incident in November 1425 when Martin V was 
confronted by an Anglo-French embassy which demanded, on behalf of 
Henry VI, the summoning of the next general council within a year and 
threatened intervention by the secular powers if the Church neglected 
reform.!! This had been probably no more than a demonstration by which 


1 Zellfelder, op. cit., 316. 

2 ‘Tvit, rediit retulitque grata fuisse omnia, que diximus; illum se offere totum et 
-operam suum pollicitum esse ad expedicionem nostram’: ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 No date is recorded for the audience which was held in ‘aulam regiam splendide 
certe et more regis mirifice adornatam’: ibid., 317. 

5‘... ut facile intelligi possit et ordinem rerum et modestiam morum hominibus 
illis non deesse’: ibid., 319. 

6‘... rex teneris adhuc annis sed, quantum per indolem conjectura assequi potest, 
magne certe spei et expectacionis aliquando futurus princeps, qui pro singulari modestia 
et mirifica quadam morum elegancia sibi innata a quovis diligi coli observari amarique 
potest et debet, quique si vixerit, et ecclesia Dei et universus populus Christianus 
aliquando talem certe principem natum esse gaudebit’: ibid., 317. 

7 Tbid., 318-19. 

8 Mansi, xxix. 462-8. There is also a copy in the Bodleian Library; Digby MS. 66, 
fol. g’—11¥. 

2G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums oder das erste Jahrhundert des 
Humanismus, Berlin 1893, ii. 31. 

10 Mansi, xxix. 464-5. 11 Tbid., 466. 
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the duke of Bedford hoped to obtain a wider measure of control over the 
Church in the parts of France under his rule; but in some quarters it 
seems to have been mistaken for evidence of English conciliar zeal and, 
in any case, it could now be used to embarrass the English government. 
The bishop went on to devote a considerable part of his speech to an appeal 
for peace and offered the Council’s mediation between the king and his 
enemies, but he confined himself to a general offer without mentioning the 
current efforts of the papal legate or making the offer conditional upon the 
legate’s failure.? 

Two days later the king and his Council received the ambassadors again 
so that they could expound their message more fully and after this meeting 
they submitted a written copy of their requests.* No evidence has survived 
about these exchanges, but it is likely that a more detailed proposal of 
mediation was now made on behalf of the Council of Basel in accordance 
with its instructions to Landriani. 

The bishop and his companions had to endure still further delays 
before they were given a favourable answer to their mission. The first 
indication of their success came when they learned the contents of Henry 
VI’s letter to the pope, dated 2 July, when this was delivered to Peter de 
Mera. The king affected surprise and dismay that Eugenius had not seized 
the opportunities afforded by the Council of Basel to benefit the Church 
and Christendom. Basel was safe from the threats of the Bohemians who, 
it was hoped, would there be brought back into the Church. The English 
attempt to have the Council’s opening date advanced was now cited as 
proof of a long-standing interest in the conciliar cause. Many Christian 
princes were sending their ambassadors and numerous prelates were 
gathering in Basel. The king intended to send his orators but, perhaps to 
avoid a break with Eugenius, he appealed to him to reconsider his policy 
towards the Council and promised that, if anything necessary for the good 
of the Church were left undone at Basel, he would send his ambassadors 
to Bologna—whither the pope had summoned an alternative council—or 
to any other place in accordance with the pope’s wishes.* 

After still more delays the ambassadors from Basel at last received the 
royal answer. In a letter dated 20 July Henry VI informed the Council 


1N. Valois, Histoire de la Pragmatique Sanction de Bourges sous Charles VII, Paris 1909, 
xxiv-xxvi; La Crise religieuse du XV¢ siécle. Le Pape et le Concile, 1418-1450, Paris 1909, i. 
84-6. John of Ragusa, in his Jnitium et prosecutio Basiliensis Concilit, thought this incident 
was an indication of English enthusiasm for the Council: Monumenta conciliorum generalium, 
i. 66. 

2 Mansi, xxiv. 465, 467-8; Zellfelder, op. cit., 318. 

3 Zellfelder, op. cit., 319. 

4 Mansi, xxiv. 372-4; xxxi. 132-3. This letter, like the other royal letters quoted in 
this article, was written in the name of Henry VI, but, even allowing for medieval preco- 
city, the king was still too young for it to have been the expression of his own opinions. 
Towards the close of 1432, when the king was eleven, his tutor, the earl of Warwick, 
reported that he was growing rapidly not only physically but also ‘in conceyte and 
knoweleche of his hiegh and royale auctoritee and estate’: Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, iv. 134. From 1437 he was allowed a share in the work of government, but 
he had exerted some degree of influence for a year or two before that date. 
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that he would send his ambassadors as soon as possible. He would issue 
safe-conducts to all who wished to go but he thought that an exhortation 
to his prelates and clergy to participate in the Council would be superflu- 
ous. He declared himself ready to take all reasonable steps towards peace 
but, for the time being, was content to put his faith in cardinal Albergati’s 
work; if, however, the papal legate failed, he would send ambassadors 
to the Council with appropriate instructions.* 

The king had thus accepted all the requests presented by the ambassa- 
dors, including, in principle, the Council’s offer to mediate if necessary 
in place of the papal legate. For the immediate future, acceptance of this 
offer entailed no further action on either side; the outcome of the antici- 
pated conference at Auxerre and of other possible attempts by Albergati 
must be awaited. The English decision to send ambassadors to Basel in 
all haste was not, therefore, related to this proposal. But about the particu- 
lar motive behind the English government’s resolution we can glean noth- 
ing from the two royal letters, to the pope on 2 July and to the Council on 
22 July. Nor did Landriani, in his later speech to the Council, indicate 
the existence of any overriding reason for the English decision; he appears 
to have considered his mission an unqualified success and his report did 
nothing to prevent the impression that England had now opted whole- 
heartedly for the Council in its struggle with the pope. 

The procuration or letter of authority for the representatives of the 
province of Canterbury who were going to Basel in the English delegation 
was issued under the archbishop’s seal on 16 September 1432. It is in this 
unpublished document that we find the earliest expression of the dele- 
gation’s purpose.” The procuration for the king’s ambassadors was not 
issued until 1 December 1432. The text is in Rymer’s Foedera.* Both instru- 
ments state in similar terms that the English representatives were being 
sent to the Council principally and especially to assist the return of the 
Bohemians to the Church.* This, then, was the prime consideration which 
led the King’s Council to acquiesce in Landriani’s requests, regardless 
of the pope’s bulls of dissolution. Doubtless they were influenced to a less 
extent by other factors. The emperor Sigismund, for instance, had written 
to the king on 25 April 1432 asking him to support the Council of Basel® 


1 Mansi, xxiv. 374-5; XXxi. 133-4. 

2 Emmanuel College Cambridge MS. 142, fol. 165'-166". This document is included 
in a fifteenth-century collection of copies of documents relating to the Council of Basel; 
it came originally from Norwich Cathedral Priory and is probably the work of John 
Stowe. See M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 1904, 
111; John Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum, ed. R. L. Poole, Oxford 1902, 258. 

3 Foedera, iv. 4, 187. 

4 The royal procuration (ibid.) bears the heading, ‘De Tractando super Reductione 
Boemorum’, and contains the phrase ‘. . . in hiis, quae Fidei Ortodoxae Conservationem 
et Stabilimentum, et praesertim principaliterque Reductionem Boemorum ad Sanctae 
Matris Ecclesiae integritatem concernere poterunt’. The archiepiscopal procuration 
(see above, n. 2) has the phrase, ‘. . . de et super hiis qui inibi in negotio fidei et ad reduc- 
tionem ipsorum de Regno Bohemie qui per longum tempus a fide catholica, de quo 
dolendum est, deviarunt canonice ordinari debent et diffiniri. . .’. 

5 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 99; Mansi, xxx. 227. 
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and, in the procuration for the royal ambassadors, Sigismund’s letter was 
given prominent mention among the reasons for their appointment. 
When Henry VI wrote to Eugenius on 2 July he stressed that many 
princes were already sending their ambassadors to Basel. The duke of 
Burgundy had promised the Council his support in February and March; 
in April he tried to persuade Henry to imitate his example and sought 
cardinal Beaufort’s assistance in winning English prelates over to Basel. 
Charles VII and the French clergy under his rule also declared their 
support for the Council in April.? Clearly the time had come for an English 
decision on the question of representation at Basel. 

Yet Landriani’s narrative shows how close he came to failing in his 
mission, how the royal councillors at first favoured a policy of neutrality or 
equivocation. Given the statements of English aims in the royal and archi- 
episcopal procurations, it is interesting to follow Landriani’s account of the 
way the King’s Council arrived at its decision to send a delegation to Basel. 
While the ambassadors were waiting for the royal answer to the bishop’s 
address and to the messages they had presented to the king and his 
councillors, they learned from an unnamed but authoritative English 
source that the same evasive, non-committal reply would be given both to 
them and to the papal envoy: the king would send his ambassadors either 
to Basel or to Bologna—to whichever was the legitimately assembled Coun- 
cil. They went in distress to duke Humphrey, ‘to the illustrious Duke of 
Gloucester, the one, sure hope of our mission and of all our affairs’.4 They 
begged his help and appealed to the high standards of forthright and 
sincere behaviour which they said were usually maintained by English- 
men.° The duke agreed to act in their interest. Thereafter certain bishops in 
London privately discussed the stability of the Council of Basel (it seems 
that Eugenius’s pessimistic assessment of the Council’s prospects had been 
generally accepted in London after Peter de Mera’s arrival with the papal 
bulls). Two days after the ambassadors had sought Humphrey’s assistance 
Peter de Mera was handed the king’s letter to the pope, dated 2 July; 
it then became apparent that there had been a sudden reorientation 
of policy in the royal Council towards official participation at Basel.® 
It was, however, too soon for them to rejoice, for unconfirmed reports now 
began to circulate in London that Sigismund, who was crowned by the 
pope in May, had suffered a reverse at the hands of Florentine and papal 
troops and had been besieged in Lucca. The ambassadors feared that their 


1J. Toussaint prints the duke’s letter to Beaufort (in which the duke repeats the 
contents of his letter to Henry VI) in Philippe le Bon et le Concile de Bale, No. cvii (Bulletin 
de la Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1942, vol. 107). 

2 Valois, La Crise religieuse du XV¢ siécle. Le Pape et le Concile, 1418-1450, i. 153-4. 

3 Zellfelder, op. cit., 319. 

4 ‘Ad illustrem ducem Gloucestrie unicam certam spem legacionis et omnium rerum 
nostrarum’: ibid., 320. 

5 ‘Regis majores suos ceterosque Anglicos pro magnitudine animi semper apertos 
sinceros nihil obscurum nihil involutum vel loqui vel facere; non esse perplexe loquen- 
dum vel faciendum in re aperte honesta’: ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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opponents might use these rumours to upset the decision already taken 
in their favour in the King’s Council.t This is the only admission by 
Landriani that there was any opposition to his embassy in England. He 
did not explain why these distant events were thought likely to affect the 
English attitude to the Council of Basel. Because of the Treaty of Canter- 
bury in 1416 and Anglo-German co-operation at Constance it was prob- 
ably expected that the English role at Basel would be pursued in close 
liaison with Sigismund; if Sigismund became involved in Italian affairs, 
his attention might be distracted from the Council and the despatch of the 
English ambassadors might be postponed. Once again the bishop of Lodi 
took his troubles to Humphrey: 


‘We therefore went to him from whom we always came away joyful and 
content, to the illustrious duke of Gloucester.’? 


Once again he was well-disposed: 


‘he replied in such a way that it was easy for us to perceive his very high 
affection towards the holy council.’* 


On his advice the ambassadors went immediately to the royal palace where 
they were given the king’s letter to the Council, dated 20 July, in which an 
embassy was promised.* The duke obviously knew that the letter was ready 
and his plan was presumably to prevent any attempts to withdraw or delay 
it—if, indeed, such attempts were likely to be made. 

Zellfelder, in his England und das Basler Konzil, attributed Humphrey’s 
favour to the Council’s embassy to the common interest which the duke 
shared with Landriani in the new classical studies. Although this could 
well have been a contributory cause of good relations between the two 
men, it seems an insufficient reason why Humphrey should have brought 
about a reconsideration of English policy towards Basel. At a later date the 
duke bought from the executors of Thomas Polton, bishop of Worcester 
(who had been at the Council of Constance and died at Basel in 1433), a 
collection of the decrees of the Council of Constance which he kept in his 
library.® It could be argued, therefore, that Humphrey, a man of wide and 
varied interests, was to some extent in sympathy with contemporary 
conciliar experiments in the government of the Church. 

Rivalry with cardinal Beaufort, often a likely explanation for Hum- 
phrey’s actions, might also have played some part in these events. Mindful, 
perhaps, of the bishop of Winchester’s prominent part at Constance in 

1 [bid.; Die Urkunden Kaiser Sigmunds, 1410-1437, Regesta Imperii, xi, ed. W. Altmann, 
Innsbruck 1897-1900, ii. 216; Deutsche Reichstagsakten, x. 361-3, 446-8 

2 ‘Tvimus igitur ad illum, a quo nunquam nisi leti et contenti discedebamus, ad 
illustrem videlicet ducem Gloucestrie’: Zellfelder, op. cit., 320-1. 

3°... atque ita respondit, ut facile intellexerimus summam illius affeccionem erga 
sacrum concilium’: ibid. # Ibid. 

5 Ibid., 57. Landriani was a humanist of distinction: see Voigt, op. cit., i. 247 ff.; 
L. Pastor, History of the Popes (English translation by F. I. I. Antrobus, London 1891) i. 307. 

6 British Museum, Cotton MS. Nero E V, with the inscription, ‘Cest livre est A moy 
Homfrey duc de Gloucestre lequel jachetay des executeurs maistre Thomas Polton feu 


eveque de Wurcestre’. For the death of Polton at Basel on 31 August 1433, see Concilium 
Basiliense, v. 62. 
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1417 the duke might have been anxious to seize the first opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with the Council so that he could forestall his rival; 
or, the decision of the King’s Council to send ambassadors to Basel might 
have represented a relatively unimportant victory for Humphrey over his 
opponents in the routine work of government, a victory fought for and 
won chiefly with an eye to the balance of power at home and with less 
thought for its wider consequences. 

But we have seen that the royal ambassadors who went to Basel as a 
result of Humphrey’s intervention in the King’s Council were sent especially 
to confront the Bohemians. That it was known in England during 1432 
that Payne would accompany the Czechs to Basel is unlikely; however, 
in view of his active career as a diplomat and negotiator in the years 
since he had taken refuge in Bohemia this possibility might perhaps have 
been foreseen. The duke of Gloucester had been a vigorous enemy of 
Lollardy during his Regency from 1430 until 1432; the ruthless suppression 
of Jack Sharpe’s rising in 1431 was a spectacular demonstration of his 
determination to maintain order and orthodoxy.! It would be entirely 
in accordance with all our knowledge of Humphrey that, without worrying 
overmuch about the papal dissolution, he should have conceived the plan 
for sending a small but formidable band of Englishmen in all haste to 
Basel to give proof of their nation’s abhorrence of heresy, to make a stand 
against any leniency that might be shown towards the Hussites, perhaps 
to bring back Payne as a captive to face charges of treason and heresy. 

Landriani claimed that he had approached all the bishops who were 
in London at the time of his visit and that all had undertaken to come to 
the Council or to send their proctors. He had special praise for the friendli- 
ness of cardinal Beaufort, John Kemp, archbishop of York, the chancellor, 
John Stafford, bishop of Bath, of duke Humphrey and the other royal 
councillors he met, Thomas Polton, bishop of Worcester, Philip Morgan, 
bishop of Ely, John Langdon, bishop of Rochester and John Holland, 
earl of Huntingdon.*? He brought back to Basel letters of support and 
encouragement from Kemp, Humphrey and Thomas Langley, bishop of 
Durham, while Beaufort also wrote returning the ambassadors’ letters 
of credence.* Landriani made no mention, however, of the archbishop of 


1K. H. Vickers (Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, London 1907, 222-4, 316) describes 
the noticeably more ruthless official policy towards illegal acts and Lollardy when 
Humphrey held power, 1430-2. His suppression of Jack Sharpe’s rebellion has been 
called a ‘cheap triumph’—K. B. McFarlane, ‘England: the Lancastrian Kings 1399-1461’ 
in Cambridge Mediaeval History, Cambridge 1936, viii. 395. See also the evidence marshalled 
and examined by Vickers (op. cit., 321-3) to show Humphrey’s reputation for orthodoxy 
and as a protector of the Church. 

2 Zellfelder, op. cit., 321-2; Landriani also mentioned that some persons had 
written from England to the Council saying that the number of English clerics they 
expected to leave for Basel was far greater than the number who had gone to any earlier 
council. 

3 Ibid.; Mansi, xxx. 156-7 (Kemp’s letter dated 22 July), 165 (Humphrey’s letter 
dated 27 July), 156 (Langley’s letter dated 19 July, the day before the king’s answer 
to the ambassadors from Basel). Beaufort’s letter remains unpublished; Haller refers to a 
MS. copy in Basel (Concilium Basiliense, ii. 219) and Valois refers to one in Grenoble 
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Canterbury, who appears to have remained aloof. When Landriani re- 
turned to England in 1433 archbishop Chichele seems to have behaved in 
exactly the same way.! On each occasion he seems not to have been pre- 
pared to commit himself, nor even to compromise himself by meeting the 
ambassadors from Basel, until he had consulted the Convocation of Canter- 
bury as to the policy to be followed. This clearly represents an important 
modification which must be made to the optimistic tone of Landriani’s 
report. In his address to the Council he was obviously determined to 
make the most of the diplomatic success he had achieved in England. 

Zellfelder first called attention to Landriani’s surprising omission, but 
we can disregard his attempts to explain Chichele’s conduct as the result 
both of a long-standing grudge against cardinal Cesarini, who had been 
president and was still one of the principal figures at Basel, and pique 
because the Council’s ambassadors had paid more deference to Beaufort 
than to him.? Professor Jacob has more recently pointed out that to the 
archbishop’s legalistic mind the papal dissolution of the Council would 
be the main obstacle to a ready acceptance of the decision taken in the 
King’s Council.® 

But Chichele’s caution should not be exaggerated. On 15 September, 
three days after the bishop of Lodi delivered his report in Basel, the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury met in response to Chichele’s summons. The pope’s 
bulls dissolving the Council of Basel were read and the assembled clergy 
were asked to decide whether representatives should be sent to Basel. 
According to the minutes of Convocation the result of these deliberations 


was announced on 22 September: certain bishops and other prelates and 
doctors would be sent to the Council and from those nominated an embassy 
would be sent on to Eugenius with special instructions.* Yet the archi- 
episcopal procuration, already cited, which gives the names of the dele- 
gates and sets forth the aims they were to pursue, was dated 16 September,® 


(op. cit., i. 202 n. 7). Humphrey’s letter is also given by Marténe and Durand (op. cit., 
vili. 158) where it carries the date 17 July. 

1 Landriani’s report to the Council after his second visit to England, in the autumn of 
1433, is no longer extant but John of Segovia summarised it in his history of the Council. 
Cardinal Beaufort and duke Humphrey apparently gave Landriani a friendly reception: 
Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 580. 

2 Zellfelder, op. cit., 57, 76-8. In 1426, at the beginning of Martin V’s great offensive 
against the Statute of Provisors, Cesarini had come to England as a papal nuncio and had 
confirmed the unfavourable reports that had already reached Martin concerning 
Chichele: J. Haller, England und Rom unter Martin V (Quellen und Forschungen aus 
italienschen Archiven und Bibliotheken, Rome 1905), viii. 270, 273; E. F. Jacob, Henry 
Chichele and the Ecclesiastical Politics of his Age, Creighton Lecture 1951, London 1952, 3-15. 

3 E. F. Jacob, “Two Lives of Archbishop Chichele’, Bulletin of John Rylands Library, 
xvi. No. 2 (1932), 26-7; The Register of Henry Chichele, i. xlix—l. 

4 Register of Henry Chichele, iii. 231-3; Jacob, Henry Chichele and the Ecclesiastical Politics 
of his Age, 19. Zellfelder (op. cit., 76-8) used only the notice of this meeting of Convoca- 
tion in Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hibernicae, London 1737, iii. 520-1 which is 
incomplete; in consequence he did not know of the plan for sending an embassy to 
Eugenius IV. 

5 Above, 173. The date of this archiepiscopal procuration is confirmed by Peter 
Pertrich’s reference to it in the protestation he made against deputations at Basel in 
1433: Zellfelder, op. cit., 250-1. See also below, 182 n. 1. 
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the first day of Convocation’s discussions. There cannot, therefore, have 
been prolonged debate on the basic question of the southern province’s 
representation at the Council. Landriani was probably not misleading 
his audience at Basel when he referred to the sending of delegates by the 
prelates and clergy of England as something certain.1 The king, in his 
reply to the Council on 20 July, had stated that it was unnecessary for 
him to encourage his ecclesiastics to send their representatives?; two days 
later he had written to Sigismund naming his ambassadors to Basel and 
adding that the clergy of his realm were sending their own delegates.® 

From July 1432, through the following autumn and winter, arrange- 
ments were in progress for the recruitment and departure of the English 
delegation. The various stages of preparation can be traced through the 
issue of letters of protection, safe-conducts, licences to take gold and silver 
out of the kingdom and other official documents.* From the list of prospec- 
tive ambassadors and delegates which can be compiled from these and 
other sources, only the following can be shown with certainty to have been 
in Basel in 1433: 


Thomas Polton, bishop of Worcester; Robert Fitzhugh, bishop of London; 
William Worstede, prior of Holy Trinity, Norwich; Thomas Brouns, 
dean of Salisbury; Alexander Sparrow, archdeacon of Berkshire; John 
Symondesburgh, archdeacon of Wiltshire; John Salisbury, sub-prior of 
Christchurch, Canterbury; Robert Burton, precentor of Lincoln; Peter 
Pertrich, chancellor of Lincoln; Sir John Colvyle.® 


1 Zellfelder, op. cit., 321. Before he left England Landriani was also told that the 
bishops of London, Worcester and Rochester, and the earl of Huntingdon with two 
other unnamed noblemen, some doctors and masters, would go to Basel as royal am- 
bassadors: ibid. 

2 The letter already refered to; above, 172. 

3 Mansi, xxxi. 137. 

4 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, iv. 123-6; Foedera, iv. 4, 183-94; 
Calendar of French Rolls in 48th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 
London 1887, 289-93; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI, London 1907, ii. 248-67. 

5 This list is the result of an exhaustive search through the sources for the Council of 
Basel. It is possible to give here only a reference to the main evidence for the inclusion of 
each name. For example, the two protestations issued by the English at Basel in 1433 
reveal the presence there of Polton, Worstede, Brouns, Symondesburgh, Salisbury, Burton 
and Pertrich: see below, 181. An anonymous diary of the Council edited by Gustav 
Beckmann in Concilium Basiliense, v. 42, records the arrival of the bishop of London. 
Archdeacon Sparrow is mentioned in several narratives: Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, 
i. 361, 703, 788. The particulars of account which ambassadors presented to the English 
Exchequer on completion of their missions and the subsequent entries on the Roll of 
Accounts give us the additional name of Colvyle who was sent with others on two royal 
errands to Basel between the autumn of 1432 and the summer of 1433: Public Record 
Office, London, Lists and Indexes, 1900, No. xi. 81; 1912, No. xxxv. 202. It is possible 
that Henry Abendon, chancellor of Wells and formerly Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, and John Cliderow, bishop of Bangor, were also with the English delegation. 
Both had been nominated as delegates of the clergy in 1432. They cannot be traced in 
Basel in 1433 and are not mentioned in the preparations for the second delegation in 
1434 but from documents printed by Zellfelder (op. cit., 307, 310) it is clear that they 
were in Basel in the autumn and winter of 1434. They may, therefore, have left England 
with the first delegation in 1433 and have remained abroad through 1433 and 1434. 
William Sprever, the notary, was also with the English at Basel; see below, 196 n. 6. 
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This was a small but experienced and well-qualified group.’ Polton and 
Pertrich had been at Constance. Brouns and Pertrich had taken part in 
campaigns against the Lollards, both having been concerned with the 
proceedings against William Taylor, formerly principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford.? Pertrich had also been Payne’s fellow-student at Oxford 
and he was able to draw on his personal recollections when making alle- 
gations against the renegade Englishman at Basel. If this meeting of the 
two former colleagues was fortuitous it was indeed a fortunate coincidence 
from the official English standpoint. 

The delegation reached Basel late in February 1433. An anonymous 
journal of events at the Council records the date as 22 February and tells 
us that the bishop of London (who had been in Italy in the king’s service) 
arrived ahead of the other members on 14 February.* But 20 February is 
the date given by the Englishman, ‘J. S. Archidiaconus W.’ (probably 
John Symondesburgh, archdeacon of Wiltshire) in a letter, as yet un- 
printed, which he wrote home from Basel to an unnamed prelate on 9 
March 1433.4 

Whatever the exact date, the delegation must have set off some time 
the previous December and this was too late for a full attendance at the 
debates with the Bohemians on the ‘Four Articles of Prague’. Peter of 
Zatec, in his Liber Diurnus, mentions that the English were about to enter 
the Council on 2 March.® They had missed the first round of the discussions 
during which the Hussite spokesmen—the Utraquist John of Rokycana, 
the Taborite Nicholas of Pelhtimov, the Orphan Ulrich of Znojmo, and 
Peter Payne—propounded the ‘Four Articles’. They missed as well the 


replies on behalf of the Council—by the Dominican John of Ragusa, 
Giles Charlier, dean of Arras, the Dominican Henry Kalteisen of Cologne 
and the papal auditor John of Palomar. They were in time only for the 
third and last stage, the counter-replies by the Hussites.® 

John Keninghale, the English provincial of the Carmelites, had been 
present at the Council since October 1432.7 It fell to him in the meantime 


1 Jacob, Prague Essays, 110-11. See also the articles in Dictionary of National Biography 
on Polton by J. Tait, on Fitzhugh by Canon Venables, on Pertrich (s.v. Partridge) 
by A. F. Pollard, on Brouns (s.v. Brown) by A. Jessop. Polton is erroneously stated to 
have left England only in the spring of 1433; Fitzhugh’s presence at Basel is overlooked 
here, as elsewhere, and Brouns is mentioned as being at Basel in 1436, which is erroneous. 

2 Emden, op. cit., 131. 

3 Concilium Basiliense, v. 42. Cf. Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, i. 311. 

4 British Museum Harleian MS. 826, fol. 50. 

5 Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, i. 319. 

6 Jacob, op. cit., 92-3, 100. 

7 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 245, 272. The first English representative to appear at the 
Council was Johannes Ghele or Ghelz who was incorporated as the proctor of the bishops 
of Bath, Lincoln and Worcester on 8 March 1432 but stayed only a few days: Concilium 
Basiliense, ii. 52, 55-6; see also The Register of Fohn Stafford, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
1425-1443, ed. T. S. Holmes, Somerset Record Society 1915, i. 115-16. Probably 
at some date before the beginning of 1433 William Swan, who had had many years’ 
experience as an English proctor at the Roman Curia, had also appeared at the Council 
as the proctor of the bishop of Bath and Wells and of the bishops of Worcester and 
Lincoln: H. J. Zeibig, Beitrége zur Geschichte der Wirksamkeit des Basler Konzils in Oster- 
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to fulfil, single-handed, the réle which the official English delegation had 
been intended to play. As a lonely representative of his countrymen he 
heard the Hussites speak in praise of Wyclif and Payne propound 
the article concerning the civil dominion of the clergy. On 30 
January he asked leave of the Council to reply to certain remarks by 
Payne which he alleged were against the honour of England. Early in the 
following month he again intervened against Payne, declaring that he 
would produce extracts from Wyclif’s works to match the Wycliffite 
articles condemned at Constance. 

It was by no means unusual for embassies and delegations to make 
belated appearances at general councils. The duke of Burgundy’s decision 
to participate at Basel, for example, had long ante-dated Henry VI’s 
similar decision; even so, the English arrived there before the Burgundian 
ambassadors.? However, the special purpose of the English delegation 
was to be present at the debates with the Hussites and its late appearance 
was a serious tactical error. 

On 28 January 1433 Henry VI wrote to his ambassadors while they 
were still travelling towards Basel. This unprinted letter? is the key to much 
of the English delegation’s later history. Among other things, it shows 
how meagre and inaccurate was the information about the Council that 
was available in England until the delegation reached its destination. The 
king had heard that the Bohemians were not yet in Basel and he obviously 
did not expect them to arrive there before his own ambassadors. They had, 
in fact, been at the Council since 4 January.‘ Still more astonishing is the 
evidence contained in this letter that the king had heard for the first time 


of the Council’s adoption of ‘deputations’ instead of ‘nations’ only after 
his ambassadors had left England. The news of this un-anticipated and 
unwelcome innovation caused him to send them new instructions in this 
letter: 


“We remember having instructed you at your departure from our realm 
of England that, on coming to the place of the Council, you should there 


reich in Sitzungsberichten der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften (Phil-histor. Klasse), 
Vienna 1852, Band viii, Heft iv, 599-600; see also P. Lazarus, Das Basler Konzil: seine 
Berufung und Leitung, seine Gliederung und seine Behérden-organisation, in Historische Studien, 
ed. E. Ebering, Band 100, Berlin 1912, 344. The presence of Swan at the Council has 
remained unnoticed. Cf. E. F. Jacob “To and From the Court of Rome in the Fifteenth 
Century’ in Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor M. K. 
Pope, Manchester 1939. Swan’s letter-book in the British Museum (Cotton MS. Cleo- 
patra C IV) contains an undated letter from the bishop of Bath to Swan asking for news 
about the Council of Basel (fol. 180%). 

1 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 315, 324, 326, 327, 330, 3343 Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, 
i. 264, 269, 277-8, 292, 300-1. 

2 See above, 170 n. 5. The first instalment of the Burgundian delegation arrived on 16 
March 1433, the second on 18 September following, although individual Burgundians 
had come earlier: Toussaint, Les Relations Diplomatiques de Philippe le Bon avec le Concile 
de Béle, 22-6, 134-7. 

3 Emmanuel College, Cambridge (from the letter-book already mentioned above) 
MS. 142, fol. 165°. 

4 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 305. 
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participate and co-operate with others, especially in the cause of the faith 
and for bringing back the Bohemians. However, since we have heard that 
the same Council has decided to proceed not by nations but deputations, 
we perceive in such case it is to be feared the decrees of the said Council 
must proceed from and be enacted by a majority not of nations but of 
persons. And as the Bohemians, for whose reunion you have principally 
been sent, have not yet come to the place of the Council—so it is said— 
we wish you in the absence of the same Bohemians from the aforesaid 
place, also to absent yourselves and to remain in some convenient place 
until our orators come to join you and can arrive simultaneously at the 
same place [i.e., of the Council].”! 


The king’s new instructions also dealt with the possibilities that the 
Hussites might reach Basel before his ambassadors or before the latter 
had been joined by the envisaged second instalment of the English em- 
bassy; in either eventuality he wanted his representatives to hasten to the 
Council but to issue a protestation which would preserve their freedom of 
action concerning anything already done by the Council about procedure 
or other matters.” 

By the time this letter reached the Englishmen they were almost 
certainly in Basel. None of these instructions would therefore apply 
exactly to the situation, but we can see in them the origin of the two formal 
protestations later issued in Basel in connexion with the adoption of 
‘deputations’. Towards the end of April or at the beginning of May, 
Thomas Polton, bishop of Worcester, with Brouns, the dean of Salisbury, 


Symondesburgh, the archdeacon of Wiltshire, and Worstede, the prior 
of Norwich, issued a protestation in the name of Henry, king of France 
and of England. This was followed on 5 May by a similar protestation by 
Pertrich, the chancellor of Lincoln, Burton, the precentor of Lincoln, 
Salisbury, the sub-prior of Christchurch, Canterbury, and the prior of 


1 “Vos in recessu vestro de regno nostro Anglie instruxisse meninimus quod ad locum 
Concilii venientes in causa fidei et pro Bohemorum reductione dumtaxat cum ceteris 
cooperari et vestras partes interponere deberetis; verum quia audivimus quod concilium 
ipsum non per naciones sed per deputaciones procedere deliberavit in quo casu timendum 
esse conspicimus ne non secundum pluralitatem nacionum sed personarum decreta 
dicti concilii procedere debeant et proferri. Cumque Boemi pro quorum reductione 
principaliter missi estis nondum venerunt ad locum Concilii ut refertur, volumus quod 
ipsis Boemis a loco predicto absentibus vos etiam ab eodem absentetis in aliquo loco 
congruo remansuri donec alii oratores nostri venturi vobiscum convenerint ut simul ad 
eundum locum accedere valeatis’: ibid. 

2 ‘Quod si Bohemi iam venerunt vel ante adventum coambassiatorum vestrorum 
illo accessuri sint sic quod propter ipsorum accessum vos eo oportebit celerius accedere 
ad locum Concilii; memorati volumus ut tunc ad locum ipsum vestrum iter arripientes 
protestacione discreta et efficaci in locum premissa tali videlicet quo usque adventum 
aliorum Ambassiatorum nostrorum cum instructione pleniori illuc venturorum. Tam 
nos et Nationem nostram Anglicanam quam vos et dictos alios ambassiatores nostros in 
omni ea libertate servare posset et tueri qua sumus et ante huiusmodi ingressum vestrum 
absque eo quod per eundem ingressum vestrum obligemur aut approbare videamur 
aliqua usque huc appunctuata in dicto Concilio quo ad modum procedendi vel alios de 
quibus nescis neque vos sumus hucusque aut fuimus informati’: ibid. 
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Norwich again, on behalf of the archbishop of Canterbury, the prelates and 
clergy of his province and the English Church and nation. 

These two declarations stated the English opposition to the new 
procedure and gave painstaking definitions of the positions respectively 
of the king, his subjects, and of the primate and those under his authority, 
in relation to the Council of Basel. The legitimate decrees of the Council— 
as of the pope—would be observed but only insofar as they did not contra- 
dict the rights, liberties, prerogatives, honours and dignities of the king, the 
customs and privileges of his two kingdoms, the constitutions and customs 
of the province of Canterbury, the usage and observance of the English 
Church and nation. 

There was yet another feature of the Council’s organisation which the 
English found unacceptable: the oath of incorporation by which the entrant 
undertook to work for the Council’s honour, to give good advice, not to 
disclose individual votes, nor to leave the place of the Council and—after 
a new clause had been added on 24 April 14332—to maintain and defend 
the Council’s decrees. On 17 July 1433 Henry VI wrote to the Council 
complaining of the oath which his representatives had been asked to 
take.* He described it as unprecedented, contrary to the teaching of Christ 
and degrading to the temporal rulers whose ambassadors were expected 
to submit to it. He urged the Council to return to the practice of other 
general councils—particularly to that of Constance—and to admit his 
ambassadors without incorporation. For various reasons, but especially 
because of the oath, he had set aside his plans for sending more 
ambassadors: 


“We know from a certain report that it has been decreed that our ambassa- 
dors, whom we sent previously to Basel and are standing there in the 
market place like rejected and idle men, as some people would put it, 
are not to be admitted in the Council of Basel by title of incorporation, 
that they might labour with others in the Lord’s vineyard, unless they 
first take a certain oath we never dreamt of’.* 


1 Zellfelder (op. cit., 248-52) printed copies of these protestations which he found in 
Paris—Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 1448 (‘Codex Sprever’) fols. 83-5. There are 
also copies in the Bodleian Library: Digby MS. 66 fol. 5-6. The Bodleian copy of Per- 
trich’s protestation carries a superscription which gives its date as 5 May. On internal 
evidence Pertrich’s protestation was made after Polton’s. There is another copy of the 
latter in Emmanuel College MS. 142, fol. 167". Both Valois (op. cit., i. 232) and Zell- 
felder (op. cit., 65) (cf. Jacob, “Two Lives of Archbishop Chichele’, 27) thought that 
Pertrich was fulfilling instructions given him at the Convocation of Canterbury in 
September 1432, a mistaken impression that seems to have arisen from his citation of 
the archiepiscopal procuration of 16 September 1432 as his authority for acting on behalf 
of the archbishop and his province; the procuration does not, of course, contain any 
reference to the ‘deputations’ which had not been heard of in England at that time. 
Zellfelder corrected this error in his Addenda (op. cit., 371) but made a further mistake 
(*1432’ for 1433’). E 

2 Monumentia conciliorum generalium, ii. 342-3. 

3 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 61-6. 

* Ibid., 62-3. 
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It follows from the contents of this letter that the oath of incorporation 
had also not been heard of in England until after the delegation had been 
despatched. 

The oath of incorporation had been adopted by the Council at the 
beginning of February 1432 and the system of four ‘deputations’ had been 
established later in the same month, although the arrangement was not 
finally approved until the general congregation on 26 September 1432.1 
Either very few questions about the Council were put to the bishop of 
Lodi and his colleagues when they came to England in the summer of 
1432 or they were strangely reticent about what was being done in Basel. 
It is remarkable that subsequently there were no recriminations from the 
English side and that the bishop was able to return to these shores in 1433 
to plead the Council’s cause successfully again. 

The ‘deputations’ and incorporation became the two main obstacles 
to English participation in the Council. In the ‘deputations’ the subjects of 
Henry VI were expected to sit alongside the representatives of Charles VII 
who had already been admitted by the Council as ambassadors of the king 
of France.? At Constance the English ‘nation’ had played a decisive part, 
but now the new procedure neutralised, to a large extent, the bargaining 
power and influence of the national group. The ceremony of incorporation 
also brought the individual ambassador or delegate well within the Coun- 
cil’s control. These two innovations no longer allowed the loyal subject of 
Henry VI the independence and freedom of manoeuvre he required in 
case anything were proposed in the Council affecting the duke of Bedford’s 
handling of ecclesiastical matters in France, the king’s claim to the French 
throne, or, in the name of reform of the Church, the Statutes of Provisors 
and Praemunire. 

No member of the English delegation was incorporated—a point that 
has not been sufficiently stressed. The Carmelite provincial Keninghale, 
who was one of the first Englishmen to reach the Council, had perhaps 
taken the oath and a handful of English* and Irish,* presumably also 
outside the official delegation and acting independently of it, were in- 
corporated during 1433. The Hussite ambassadors had also declined to 
take the oath and this circumstance no doubt facilitated the attendance 
of the English at the debates on the ‘Four Articles’. This was the only 
part that the English delegation took in the Council’s work in 1433 and 
they reached the climax of their activities on 6 April when Pertrich and 
Keninghale charged Payne with heresy and treachery to the king.’ 


1 Monumenta conciliorum generalium, ii. 120, 126-8, 260-3, 352-5; Lazarus, op. cit., 
47-51, 113-14. sa 

2 Jacob, Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, 2nd ed. Manchester 1953, 244-5. 

3 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 365, 383, 406, 458, 495, 532. Among these new entrants were, 
for the first time, representatives of the province of York. On 15 April 1433 their arch- 
bishop had received Eugenius’s letter of the previous February authorising the holding 
of the Council of Basel and asking that delegates should be sent: Records of the Northern 
Convocation, ed. G. W. Kitchin, Surtees Society, cxiii (1907), 174. 

4 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 400, 402, 452, 482, 524. 

5 See above, 168, n. 3. 
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They demanded his extradition, but on 14 April he left Basel with the 
other Hussite ambassadors and the representatives of the Council who went 
to Prague for further discussion with the Diet; amongst these repre- 
sentatives of the Council was Alexander Sparrow, the archdeacon of 
Berkshire.t Although the English had been allowed some say in the 
Council’s negotiations with the Czechs, the return of Payne to Bohemia 
was a major defeat for the English delegation. 

Despite the ineffectiveness of the English stand against the Hussites, 
and disappointments over incorporation and the ‘deputations’, the English 
Government had not forgotten the Council’s offer of mediation in France 
but had made it the basis of provisional plans for important diplomatic 
work at Basel by a second part of the English delegation. These plans, 
although ultimately frustrated, were not abandoned until the middle of 
1433. This is a further chapter in the history of the first English delegation 
to the Council of Basel that has never been related, and it throws new light 
on the course of the peace negotiations at this time. 

Henry VI’s letter to his ambassadors on 28 January 1433 reveals that 
these envoys were intended to be an advance party sent to Basel to face the 
Hussites, and that a second instalment of the English embassy was to 
follow after a short interval. In his letter to the Council on 17 July Henry 
announced that he had changed his plan for sending more ambassadors for 
various reasons, but especially because of the Council’s insistence on the 
oath of incorporation: 


‘We sent certain ambassadors to Basel; ... (who are) awaiting the arrival 
of our other ambassadors whom we decided to send from both our realms 
in a suitable number; however, we have suspended their arranged 
departure for a time for certain good reasons. . .’.? 


On 20 May 1434, when the king informed the Council of his decision to 
send a new embassy, he recalled his earlier response to the Council’s 
overtures in 1432: 


‘We remember having written that we would send our ambassadors to 
the holy council, as you asked, with all possible convenient speed; some, 
although not all we intended, we sent. . . . Later we appointed others, 
many more than the first ones, whom we considered it necessary to 
recall, even while they were travelling across the sea, not through their 
fault or desire to return, but for most urgent business concerning us and 
our realms. . .’.3 


More persons were appointed to the delegation than can be traced at 
Basel in 1433 and arrangements for the despatch of some of this number 
were continued past the likely date for the delegation’s departure. The 


1 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 386; Jacob, Prague Essays, 117-19. 
2 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 62. The passage quoted above (182) then follows. 
3 Mansi, xxix. 1234. 
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more prominent of those who were destined for the Council but who 
apparently did not go there in 1433 were the archbishop of York, cardinal 
Beaufort, the bishop of Rochester, the earl of Huntingdon, Sir Robert 
Shotesbroke, as royal ambassadors, and the bishops of Salisbury and 
Carlisle, the abbots of Glastonbury and St. Albans as delegates of the 
clergy.1 These, or some of them, were probably intended to form the second, 
larger instalment of the English delegation; the latter was also to be 
matched by a group of the king’s representatives from France.? 

The final decision about the implementation of these plans was 
referred, after many delays, to the meeting of Henry VI’s English and 
French councillors which took place in Calais during late April and early 
May 1433. Archbishop Kemp and Walter, Lord Hungerford, who attended 
these deliberations as members of the English Council and were apparently 
intended to lead the reinforcement of the delegation to Basel, wrote on 
19 May to the ambassadors already in Basel, to bishop Polton, the prior 
of Norwich and Thomas Brouns, giving the latest news and explaining 
their failure to set off for the General Council. A copy of this document is 
preserved at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in the letter-book from 
Norwich Cathedral Priory. Kemp and Hungerford also made a formal 
protestation in the presence of Bedford, Gloucester and the other council- 
lors assembled in Calais, disclaiming responsibility for not yet having 
left for Basel. At Emmanuel College and at the Bodleian Library there are 
largely identical copies of this protestation.* The former lists the English 
and French councillors, then present in Calais, to whom it was addressed. 
The English councillors were the duke of Bedford, cardinal Beaufort, 
the duke of Gloucester, the archbishop of York, the bishop of Bath 
and Wells, chancellor of England, the bishops of Ely and of Lincoln, 
the duke of Suffolk, Lords Hungerford and Cromwell; while, from the 
Conseil of Henry VI’s French realm there attended the chancellor, Louis de 
Luxembourg, the Seigneur de Saint-Pierre (Raoul le Sage), Jean de 
Courcelles, Sir John Fastolf, Grand-Master of Bedford’s household, the 
president of the Parlement de Paris (probably Robert Piedefer who was 
First President at this time) and Raoul Rousell, treasurer of Notre Dame, 
Rouen.5 

But before examining the contents of these documents more closely 

1 Foedera, iv. 4, 183-95 passim; Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry VI, ii. 248-67 passim. 

2 This was the first attempt to send a double-embassy to the Council, thus giving 
expression in the diplomatic field to the notion of Henry VI’s ‘double-monarchy’. The 
attempt was repeated in 1434. See Dickinson, op. cit., 25-8. 

3 MS. 142, fol. 148. 

4 MS. 142, fol. gt and Digby MS. 66 fol. 4:—on the lower half of this leaf a passage has 
been entered under the heading ‘Nacio’; it consists of sentences extracted verbatim from 
the English delegation’s Vindicatio or answer to the French attack upon their right to 
form a separate ‘nation’ in the Council of Constance (March 1417). See H. van der 
Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum concilium Constantiense, Frankfurt and Leipzig 1699, v. 7, 


cols. 88, 92, 93, 94. 
5 Cf. M. R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Emmanuel College, 142, 


where these names are wrongly described as those of the English ambassadors to the 
Council of Basel. 
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it is necessary to view the meeting at Calais in its proper setting. The 
peace conference at Auxerre, arranged originally for July 1432, was 
afterwards postponed and held only late in November. The English 
offered a general truce; the French declined to accept this and asked for an 
interview with the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, who had been prisoners 
in England since Agincourt. Cardinal Albergati thereupon prorogued 
the conference until March 1433 when English, Burgundian and French 
representatives met at Seine Port, between Corbeil and Melun. The 
French asked that the captive dukes be brought into France and suggested 
Rouen or its neighbourhood as a suitable place. From the English side 
Calais was proposed; safe-conducts were offered and it was stated that the 
prisoners were already at Dover.! Matters had not proceeded beyond this 
stage by the time Henry VI’s councillors gathered for consultations in 
Calais during April and May 1433. Kemp and Hungerford wrote to the 
ambassadors at Basel that the papal legate was still labouring unceasingly 
for peace between the king and the dauphin, whom they expected to come 
to Calais for negotiations. They reported that the dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon had been brought to Dover to be interviewed by the dauphin’s 
party there or in Calais.? 

Comparatively little is known about this meeting of Henry VI’s 
English and French councillors in Calais* and the letter written by Kemp 
and Hungerford, although hitherto unnoticed, is one of the few available 
sources. In 1431 Parliament had appointed cardinal Beaufort and the 
dukes of Bedford and Gloucester to seek peace through Albergati’s media- 
tion’; from the Englishmen now gathered in Calais presumably only these 
three were likely to negotiate with Charles VII or his representatives. ‘The 
other English councillors were no doubt intended to assist them in consul- 
tations with their French colleagues on the important matters at issue. 
Kemp and Hungerford were also ready, if final instructions were given to 
them, to proceed directly to Basel and it is possible that the reinforcement 

1 Toussaint, op. cit., 78; U. Plancher, Histoire génerale et particuliére de Bourgogne, Dijon 
1739-81, iv. 166-8; G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Histoire de Charles VII, Paris 1881-91, 
ii. 451-3. 

2 Dominus Cardinalis sancte crucis incessanter assidue laborat in negotio tractande 
pacis inter Regem et Delphinum quem creditur et speratur non post multos dies Cale- 
siam adventurum. Duces quoque Aureliensis et Burbonensis ob eam causam adducti sunt 
dovoriam ubi vel in Calesia firmissime creditur predicto pacis negotio efficaciter inten- 
dendum quod ad exitum felicem et optatum perducat pacis auctor’: Emmanuel College 
MS. 142, fol. 148. 

3 Vickers, op. cit., 234-6; L. B. Radford, Henry Beaufort, Bishop, Chancellor, Cardinal, 
London 1908, 214-16; Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, iv. 15'7-9. 
The Great Seal was delivered to the Clerk of the Rolls in the absence of the Chancellor 
so that public business should not be interrupted. The Lord Treasurer also stated that 
he had been unable to procure sufficient money to pay the archbishop of York and Lord 
Hungerford who were going to the Council of Basel; 15 April 1433. See also Letters and 
Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France during the reign of Henry VI, ed. J. 
Stevenson, Rolls series, 1864, ii. 1, 254-5; this reply of Henry VI to the Burgundian 
ambassadors in July 1433 gives an interesting review of the course of peace negotiations 
from the English point of view: ibid., 249-62. 

4 Rotuli Parliamentorum; Petitions, Pleas, and Proceedings in Parliament, London 1767-77, 
iv. 371. 
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of the delegation, which they were expecting to lead to the Council, 
accompanied them to Calais or that, as the royal letter of 20 May 1434 
quoted above indicates, it was travelling to Calais when it was ordered to 
turn back. 

In their letter of 19 May Kemp and Hungerford use the phrase 
‘Consilium Francie’ in acontext that seems to mean the Lancastrian-French 
councillors in Calais as opposed to the English councillors and this differen- 
tiation may, in practice, have been preserved by the members of the two 
Councils in Calais. But the less precise phrase ‘in dicto Consilio Calesie’ is 
also employed. 

To some extent this conference in Calais may have had a precedent 
in the constitutional arrangement adopted during Henry VI’s visit to 
France between 1430 and 1432. The English councillors who accompanied 
the king had then merged with the members of the Grand Conseil and the 
enlarged council which was thus formed used the great seal of Henry’s 
French Kingdom with the title and formulae of the Grand Conseil.” 

According to the Brut, after Easter 1433, the English councillors, 
ecclesiastical and lay (the archbishop of Canterbury is erroneously 
included) ‘went over the see to Caleys, for trety, and made there a consayle 
betwene the Frenssh and the Englissh’*; whereas the narrative in Cleo- 
patra C IV, published by C. L. Kingsford in Chronicles of London, records 
that after Easter this year ‘the counsell of Englond whas holden at caleys’.* 

Kemp and Hungerford gave an account of developments at Calais 
which are known to us from other sources: the dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester and cardinal Beaufort sought to improve relations between 


themselves and the duke of Burgundy. A meeting was arranged at St. 
Omer between Bedford and Burgundy at which Beaufort was to attempt 
a settlement of their recent differences. Gloucester submitted all outstanding 
disputes between himself and Burgundy to the arbitration of Bedford and 
Beaufort.® 


1 See the quotation below, n. 5; also at 188, 189. 

2B. J. H. Rowe, ‘The Grand Conseil under the Duke of Bedford’, in Oxford Essays 
in Mediaeval History presented to H. E. Salter, Oxford 1934, 224-5. 

3 The Brut or the Chronicles of England, edited from Bodleian MS. Rawl. B. 171 by 
F. W. D. Brie (Early English Text Society 1908), ii. 466. 

4 Oxford 1905, 135. Cf. The Historical Collections of a Citizen of London in the Fifteenth 
Century (William Gregory’s Chronicle), ed. J. Gairdner (Camden Society 1876), 176. 

5‘In dicto quoque Consilio Calesie inter dominos Bedford’ Gloucestr’ et 
Reverendissimum in Christo patrem dominum meum Cardinalem curis et mediantibus 
Consiliis utriusque Regni reformati sunt et repromissi plenissime Amicitie deo duce 
perpetue mansuri. . . . Tractatum est insuper et appunctuatum de celebranda conventione 
apud civitatem sanctum homerum inter dominos regentem, Cardinalem et ducem 
Burgund’ pro pacificanda per medium domini Cardinalis quadam, licet levi, displicencia 
nuper exorta inter dictos dominos Bedford’ et Burgund’ et est data per dominum Glou- 
cestr’ per suas literas patentes prefatis dominis Bedford’ et Cardinali plena potestas 
arbitrandi, disponendi et appunctuandi super omnibus discordiis inter dictos dominos 
Gloucestr’ et Burgund’ dudum exortis.’ Cf. Vickers, op. cit., 234-5; Radford, op. cit., 
215-16; Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the English in France, ii. 2. 417-18. 
La Chronique d’E. de Monstrelet, ed. L. Douet-d’Arcq, Paris 1861, v. 57; J. de Waurin, 
Recueil des croniques et anchiennes istories de la Grant-Bretaigne, ed. Sir William Hardy and 
E. L. C. P. Hardy, Rolls Series, 1884, i. 38. 
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Disquiet was caused by news from Basel: 


‘Among other things, a certain article recently decreed in the Council 
which was believed to be to the prejudice of some kings and especially 
of the most Christian prince our lord King, disturbed the lords and 
councillors aforesaid because by it there seems to have been removed 
and taken away that prerogative of honour always hitherto held and 
observed, namely in the precedence of his ambassadors in the Curia, in the 
Council, and elsewhere both standing and sitting.” 


This was, perhaps, a reference to the Council’s imposition of the oath 
of incorporation on new members, or—if there had been time for the news 
to have reached Calais—to the addition of an extra clause to the oath on 
24 April. It is also possible that this was a reference to some quarrel about 
seating or precedence in the Council. In the preceding November the 
Council had acceded to the request of Amadeus, archbishop of Lyons, that 
he should be given the place customarily reserved for the ambassador of 
the king of France in a general council. News of this action by the Council, 
which provoked a protest by three loyal French subjects of Henry VI in 
Basel, would presumably have reached the English government before 
April or May 1433.2 

But the most interesting part of the letter in connexion with English 
policy towards the Council is the opening passage, in which the writers 
explain why they have not yet left for Basel: 


‘Lately his royal highness’s lords and councillors of France and England, 
whose names are listed in the schedule herewith enclosed, met in this 
town of Calais and dealt with many matters of great weight, touching 
closely the state and prosperity of both realms. Here, in accordance with 
the promise previously made to us, the instruction for which we have 
waited many days and much time should have been agreed and con- 
cluded, with the common consent and advice of the said lords and council- 
lors, and given to you, our other colleagues and fellow-ambassadors and us. 
In order that it should be thus agreed, concluded and given to us we have 
daily employed—God knows—all possible solicitude and diligence so 
much so that before Christmas we dealt with all the questions and diffi- 
culties as scrupulously as we thought the instruction deserved. The Council 
of England subsequently discussed these matters, putting off, however, 
and postponing its answer until Calais, in order that it might be concluded 
there with the consent and advice of the aforesaid councillors, especially 
as regards the articles about the state of the realm and of both realms; 


1“Turbabat autem inter alia dominos et consiliarios antedictos articulus quidam 
nuper decertatus in Concilio qui in preiudicium Regum nonnullorum et presertim 
Christianissimi principis domini nostri Regis tendere credebatur eo quidem quod per 
eundem sibi tolli videtur et auferri honoris illa prerogativa hactinus optenta semper et 
observata in suis videlicet Ambassiatoribus in Curia, Concilio et alibi tam in stando 
quam in sedendo preferendis.’ 

2 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 242, 268-9; Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 277; 
Deutsche Reichstagsakten, x. 657 n. 3; Zellfelder, op. cit., 45, 61-2. 
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among other things most particularly lest from a different and contra- 
dictory instruction for the ambassadors of England and of France, the 
discord between our most holy lord and the Council remaining as yet 
unabated, from which it is to be feared that, God forbid, pestiferous schism 
might arise and that schism might follow between the said realms. More- 
over, while in Calais we had daily pressed for an agreed decision on the 
aforesaid instruction, the Council of France finally replied to us that the 
very difficulty of the questions and matter aforesaid, which does not 
become less but rather grows and is increased by the deeds of the Council, 
requires in every way the deliberation of the nobles and great men of the 
said realm without having consulted whom they would in no wise presume 
or dare to reply; whose views and advice they promised they would with 
all diligence obtain; they also considered it advisable and safe, before the 
despatch of the royal embassy from England, to be more carefully ad- 
vised on these things by the three estates of the realm in the parliament 
which is believed to be about to meet in the near future.”! 

These vague phrases can be variously interpreted. It is not hard to 
find reasons why the sending of the second part of the English delegation 
had been delayed, why no decision had yet been reached about the 
instructions for them and for the ambassadors already in Basel who had 
now fulfilled their intended réle in connexion with the Hussites. News of the 
‘deputations’ system and the Council’s worsening relations with the pope, 
as it reached England, undoubtedly caused doubts and hesitations. But, 
apart from these unacceptable features of the Council, which were enough 
in themselves to prevent further English ambassadors going to Basel, the 
question of further English representation at the Council was apparently 
bound up with the weightier affairs of state discussed at Calais. 

1 “Convenisse nuper in hac villa Calesie dominos et regie celsitudinis Consiliarios 
Francie et Anglie quorum nomina describuntur in cedula presentibus interclusa pertrac- 
tasseque materias plerasque magni ponderis tangentes de vicino statum et prosperitatem 
utrorumque regnorum. Ubi iuxta repromissionem nobis antefactam concordari debuisset 
et concludi de communi consensu avisamentoque dictorum dominorum et consiliorum 
instructio vobis ceterisque collegis et coambassiatoribus nostris et nobis danda quam a 
multis diebus et temporibus sumus prestolati pro qua sic concordanda, concludenda 
et nobis danda impendimus, novit deus, dietim sollicitudinem et diligenciam nobis possi- 
bilem adeo quod ante festum Natalem domini ministravimus questiones et difficultates 
occurentes scrupulosas omnes quas putamus instructionem dignare. Super quibus 
subsequenter Consilium Anglie deliberavit differendo tamen et prorogando responsionem 
usque Calesiam ut illic de consensu avisamentoque Consiliorum predictorum concludetur 
presentim in articulis statum Regni et utrumque Regnum concernentibus ea quidem 
inter alia potissimum ratione ne ex dispari et discordi sentencia vel instructione Ambassia- 
torum Anglie et Francie stante discordia necdum sopita inter sanctissimum dominum et 
Concilium de qua, quod absit, pestiferum scisma nascendum formidatur scisma sequere- 
tur inter dicta Regna. Nobis autem dum in Calesia sic dietim instetissemus pro instructione 
supradicta concorditer concludenda; respondebatur finaliter per Consilium Francie 
quod difficultas ipsa questionum et materie antedicte que non minuitur quin pocius 
per facta Concilii crescit et augetur requirit omnimode deliberacionem procerum et 
maiorem [sic] dicti regni quibus inconsultis nullatinus respondere presumerent vel 
auderent, quorumsuper hiis deliberacionem et consilia se cum omni diligencia promiserunt 
exacturos; consultumque reputabant et tutum super hiisdem ante transmissionem 
Ambassiate regie de Anglie per tres regni status in parliamento iam in proximo sicut 
creditur in Anglia celebrando diligencius avisari.’ 
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The aims which the members of the proposed second instalment of the 
delegation—and it is important to remember that it was to represent both 
Henry VI’s realms—were expected to pursue at Basel are nowhere 
explicitly stated. But the references in the letter quoted above to ‘the articles 
about the state of the realm and of both realms’ and to the necessity, so 
well understood by the councillors in Calais, of consulting the Estates of 
the king’s two realms, are strong indications that these new delegates were 
intended to concern themselves chiefly with negotiations for peace. 

The Treaty of Troyes in 1422 had stipulated that no negotiations with 
the dauphin should be undertaken without the consent of the English and 
Lancastrian-French Estates.! As early as 1431 the English parliament had 
given its approval to the pope’s attempts at pacification, but, if negotiations 
were to be conducted through the good offices of the Council of Basel, 
the fresh consent of the Estates of each realm would be required. It will be 
recalled that the king had accepted the Council’s offer of mediation, but 
only if the papal legate failed in his peace-making. Albergati, although 
unsuccessful at Auxerre, was continuing his efforts. It was, therefore, 
impossible to decide about sending more ambassadors to Basel until 
further developments had taken place and there was some clear indication 
of the likely outcome of Albergati’s latest endeavours. 

The increasingly bad relations between the Council and Eugenius IV 
created a further difficulty. If, as perhaps seemed possible in May 1433 
or thereabouts, a serious cleavage occurred between the pope and the men 
of Basel, then a difficult decision might have to be made between two quite 
separate means of mediation: on the one hand the papal legate with his 
high standing, considerable experience of negotiations between the parties 
and bringing with him the authority of the papacy; on the other, the 
Council of Basel which had grown into a great international assembly—and 
which was attended by the ambassadors of the duke of Burgundy and 
Charles VII. If such a dilemma seemed reasonably likely to present itself, 
then it would be essential for both Henry’s realms to agree in good time 
upon a common policy. The difficult choice never had to be made: the 
differences between the Council and Eugenius did not, in fact, lead to a 
division in negotiations for peace and the subsequent course of events 
would not have justified any such forebodings. What was probably 
already looked for at this time from the English side was a peace conference 
sponsored both by the pope and by the Council of Basel and given the 
widest measure of recognition and support throughout Christendom. In 
September 1433 the duke of Burgundy instructed his ambassadors to the 
Council to request the appointment of a cardinal or prelate to assist 
Albergati and Amadeus, duke of Savoy, in their current negotiations for 
peace. This continued to be his policy during 1434.2 When, in 1434, the 
second English embassy was sent to Basel, its members were told to press 
for a peace conference not at Basel but on neutral soil nearer home, in 
Cambrai perhaps or in Hainault or Brabant, under the presidency of 

1 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 135. 2 Dickinson, op. cit., 88-9. 
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impartial persons.1 Not only was it important for Henry’s two kingdoms 
to act in unison in this matter but also that they should keep in step with 
the king’s ally of Burgundy. 

In the letter written by Kemp and Hungerford the passage, already 
referred to, which reports Albergati’s continuing efforts for peace and the 
bringing of Orleans and Bourbon to Dover in readiness for talks with the 
dauphin, has been put at the end of the document; it is the first and only 
explicit reference to negotiations for peace and it appears to be quite 
separate from the subject-matter of the earlier paragraphs. 

How can this difficulty be explained? These lines might have been 
added as an afterthought to give the recipients a fuller understanding 
of the course of events and to remedy the omission of details, already very 
familiar to the writers, in the main part of the letter. Alternatively, the 
plans, already partly implemented, for further negotiations with the 
French in Calais, the latest result of Albergati’s work, might have been 
seen as a topic quite distinct from the question of issuing new instructions 
to the delegates at Basel, the despatch of a reinforcement to join them and 
all the implications of these steps, if they were considered chiefly as an 
alternative means of seeking peace. 

The protestation made by Kemp and Hungerford confirms the account 
of delays and difficulties given in their letter, also that the second part of 
the delegation, or some section of it, was to have gone on, if necessary, to 
the pope.? This appears to have been in fulfilment of the plan adopted 
by the Convocation of Canterbury in September 1432; but this proposed 
embassy to Eugenius seems now to have attracted wider support, perhaps 
from both the English ecclesiastical provinces and from the English govern- 
ment as well. 

Neither Charles VII nor any of his representatives came to Calais and, 
after an unavailing wait, the English councillors returned home. The sum 
of one thousand marks which had been paid to Kemp in anticipation of his 
mission to Basel and to the pope was later used to finance the siege of St. 
Valéry.* There is no further trace of the plan for sending more ambassa- 
dors or delegates to Basel and it is obvious that the English government 
found it impossible in the summer of 1433 to reach a decision on this matter. 


1 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 265-7. 

2°, .. testis enim est nobis deus, testes sunt nobis familiares et conscii diligenciarum 
nostrarum, quod a tempore suscepti per nos cum aliis dominis et collegis nostris oneris 
Ambassiate Regis eundi videlicet ad sacrum basiliense concilium et ab inde si opus esset 
ad sanctissimum dominum nostrum, impendimus sine dolo, fraude qualicumque vel 
malo ingenio diligencias nobis possibiles pro disponendo nos, familiam nostram, para- 
menta et generaliter que putabamus oportuna, et presertim ad habendas instructiones 
in ea parte super omnia requisitas pro quibus comiter et concorditer concludendum. 
Est data spes et facta repromissio ad hanc villam Calesiam dum convenirent istae 
excellencie vestre et una vobiscum consiliarii utrorumque Regnorum sicuti gratias 
altissimo convenistis post quorum adventum instetimus quantum valuimus pro dictis 
instructionibus appunctuandis ad effectum itineris nostri ab huic usque basiliam de 
directo continuandi quod tamen huc usque nequivimus obtinere’: Emmanuel College 
MS. 142, fol. gt. 

3 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, iv. 167-8. 
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In July 1433 Hugues de Lannoy, the Seigneur de Santes, was in Eng- 
land as an ambassador of the duke of Burgundy. His mission was to im- 
prove relations between Burgundy and England and to discover the true 
intentions of the English concerning the war in France. He was allowed to 
interview the duke of Orleans who was in the custody of the duke of Suffolk. 
In his report to the duke of Burgundy, Lannoy said that a marriage be- 
tween Henry VI and the dauphin’s daughter had been suggested from one 
quarter but that nothing had been done about it. He did not think peace 
would be made to the prejudice of Burgundy, but, from what he had been 
able to learn, the English were exerting themselves either to make peace 
on whatever terms they could obtain or to find money for a very large and 
powerful army, for the present state of affairs in France could not long 
endure. 

Henry VI’s reply to the Burgundian embassy reviewed the recent un- 
successful negotiations which had been pursued through Albergati’s 
mediation. It was the king’s intention 


‘to make known and declare the state of his kingdom of France, and the 
things above mentioned, to the Three Estates of his kingdom of England 
now assembled with him, to take and have therein the good advice and 
conclusions newly had from the said cardinal de Sainte Croix and the 
ambassadors of the King and of my lord of Burgundy, who are occupied 
at this time in the business of this peace; which partly depends upon what 
will have to be done, whether to come to peace, or to war, if peace or 
truce cannot be had; and what shall be advised or can be done in this 
matter, the King will make known in this matter to my said lord of 
Burgundy.’? 

This passage should, perhaps, be seen as the complement to the 
opening passage, quoted above,’ from the letter written by Kemp and 
Hungerford on 19 May. Very probably the fundamental question of 
whether to continue the war or to make peace, and in the latter case on 
what terms, was debated during the talks in Calais, and on the settlement 
of this problem depended the future English policy towards Basel. 

Already on 13 July Bedford, who had returned to England, stated in 
parliament that he had been accused of treachery, that the reverses of the 
English armies had been blamed on his negligence. The chancellor denied 
that such accusations had been made, but, for Bedford to have been so 
much disturbed, it seems likely that serious criticisms had been made 
perhaps not only against the duke’s handling of the war but against the 
policy of continuing hostilities in France.* 

During Lannoy’s visit to England there was, as the quotation above 
from Henry VI’s answer indicates, yet another peace conference in France. 
This time the delegates of Henry VI, Burgundy and Charles VII went to 


1De Beaucourt, op. cit., ii. 455-9; Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of the 
English in France, ii. 1, 218-49. 

2 Tbid., 259-60. 3 See above, 188-9. 

* Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 420; Radford, op. cit., 224. 
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Corbeil and Albergati tried to secure acceptance from the English side of 
a plan elaborated by himself and some of Charles VII’s councillors. 
This was, however, rejected by Henry’s French chancellor, Louis de 
Luxembourg, and the negotiations were not continued.! English hopes 
may have been centred mainly on the duke of Orleans’s ambitious schemes 
for a peace conference at Calais in October, which had received Henry VI’s 
approval.? 

After the failure of Corbeil Albergati appears to have lost hope. He 
wrote to the Council of Basel to say that the armies of the belligerents were 
preparing for new hostilities and asked that ambassadors should be sent 
out in the cause of peace. He set off for Basel and arrived there in Septem- 
ber 1433. It seems that only from this time onwards was the Council 
prepared to arrange a peace conference under its own auspices.* 

The English ambassadors who were awaiting further instructions in 
Basel took part, during June 1433, in consultations between the ambassa- 
dors of the emperor and other temporal rulers to avert a rupture between 
the Council and the pope.* Henry VI’s letter of 17 July rebuked the Council 
for its violent language against Eugenius IV; during the latter part of 
July royal letters were despatched which urged co-operation between the 
English and other ambassadors®; and, on 10 August, Eugenius wrote to 
Henry praising the conduct of the English ambassadors who had opposed 
the Council’s threatened decree of suspension.® 

But, already on 30 June 1433, Landriani had written to duke Humphrey 
deploring the departure of the English envoys from Basel. Some, perhaps 
the greater, part of the small delegation seems to have withdrawn at this 
time. The bishop of London and Pertrich were in London for the meeting 
of the Convocation of Canterbury in November and December 1433.7 
Archdeacon Sparrow was presumably with the party of conciliar ambassa- 
dors when they returned to Basel from Prague on 2 August.§ The bishop 
of Worcester also remained in Basel after June, for he died there on 31 
August.® 

On 14 August Henry wrote to those of his ambassadors who were still 
in Basel—perhaps after receiving reports from their colleagues who had 
recently returned to England. He forbade them to join the Council unless 
the oath of incorporation were first abolished and the system of ‘deputa- 
tions’ rejected in favour of that of ‘nations’. If his requests for these changes 
were not granted by the Council or if there seemed to be little hope of 
their being granted, the ambassadors were to make a suitable protest and 

1 De Beaucourt, op. cit., li. 454. 

2 Ibid., 462; Plancher, op. cit., iv. Preuves IV, No. cxi; Foedera, iv. 4, 197-8. 

3 Toussaint, op. cit., 79; Dickinson, op. cit., 88. 

4 Valois, op. cit., 234-6. 

5 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 61-6; Mansi, xxx. 616-17; xxxi. 180-1. An unprinted 
letter from the king to his ambassadors, dated 24 July, can be seen in Emmanuel College 
MS. 142, fol. 150, and in British Museum Harleian MS. 826, fol. 50. 

§ Mansi, xxx. 633-4. 

7 Register of Henry Chichele, iii. 242, 250. 

8 Concilium Basiliense, ii. 4.58. ® Tbid., v. 62. 
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then to leave Basel, wating for fresh instructions in Cologne or some other 
place nearer England.} 

The royal ambassadors were also warned to be on their guard against 
the possibility of actions by certain persons at the Council which would 
be to the king’s prejudice, to that of his two crowns and temporal juris- 
dictions and against his subjects, both ecclesiastical and lay, in Normandy 
and England. The king would give full justice to any who brought their 
grievances direct to him. The archbishop of Rouen and the abbot of St. 
Peter, Ghent, are named as persons likely to proceed against the king in 
this way.? 

These references are somewhat obscure, but they probably relate to 
claims which were being submitted to the Council of Basel as a result of 
Henry V’s confiscation of alien priories. The abbey of St. Peter, Ghent, 
had lost possession of the priory of Lewisham and Greenwich in 1415; its 
claim for the priory’s restoration was long pressed and was later the subject 
of a judgment by Eugenius IV at the Council of Ferrara. In 1433 the 
Benedictine abbot of St. Evroul in Normandy, appealed to the Council of 
Basel for the return of the Norman priory of Noyon and Neufmarché, 
which Henry V had granted, along with Lewisham and Greenwich, to 
the newly founded Carthusian house at Sheen.® 

The Council of Basel had also received an appeal from Jean Desquai, 
who had been elected to the see of Bayeux but was opposed by Zano da 
Castiglione, formerly bishop of Lisieux, whom Eugenius had provided to 
Bayeux at the request of Bedford. Desquai took his case to Basel in July 
1432 and it remained under consideration there during 1433 and 1434.4 

It was, doubtless, the imminent danger of some such interference by 
the General Council in the ecclesiastical affairs of English-held France 

1‘Adhuc vos instare volumus et rogamus; scientes quod, sive sanctissimus Dominus 
noster eorum monitis, LX dierum de quibus nostis elapso spacio, se conformare decre- 
vent, sive non, vos tamen dicto concilio nomine nostro incorporari volumus sed vetamus, 
nisi prius prefati juramenti rigore sublato libere una cum aliis incorporari poteritis, et 
quod non per deputationes, sed per nationes procedatur in eodem. Quod si juramenti 
ipsius prestacionem ipsos tollere vel per naciones, ut olim, nolle procedere videritis, 
volumus et vobis mandamus quod, protestacionibus congruis nostro, regnorum ac 
dominiorum subditorumque et ligeorum nostrorum nomine per vos discrete emissis, 
ab ipso loco Basiliensi recedatis, apud Coloniam vel alibi, versus Angliam, moraturi 
donec de nostra voluntate aliter fueritis informati’: British Museum Harleian MS. 826, 
fol. 48"; (there is also a copy in Emmanuel College MS. 142, fol. 150"). 

2 *Ceterum carissimi quia a nonnullis predicatum audivimus quod Archiepiscopus 
Rothomagensis, Abbas Sancte Petri Gaudenen’ et allii quidem in preiudicium nostri 
coronarum nostrarum et jurisdictionis nostre temporalis, tam in Regno nostro Anglie 
quam in ducatu nostro Norman’ et tam ecclesiasticarum personarum quam temporalium 
subditorum nostrorum in eisdem nonnulla in dicto concilio prosequi intendunt. Volumus 
et vos rogamus quod ad prosequenda per ipsos oculum habeatis. Et si aliqua in nostri 
iurisdictionis temporalis preiudicium attemptare decreverunt instare curetis secundum 
discreciones vobis a deo datas penes illum vel illos ubi vobis videbitur faciendum ad hoc 
videlicet quod in nostri dominii temporalis preiudicium in quo superiorem non recogno- 
scimus in terris nil decernatur aut fiat. Intimantes eisdem quod quibuscumque penes nos 
conqueri sive prosequi volentibus parati sumus et erimus facere iustitie complementum’: 
British Museum Harleian MS. 826, fol. 48v. 

3 E. M. Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England, London 1930, 230-2, 239, 242-5. 

4 Toussaint, op. cit., 17-18; Zellfelder, op. cit., 79. 
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and, indeed, of England, that inspired the formal protestation, on 16 
August 1433, by William Lyndwood, the Keeper of the Privy Seal and 
canonist. Speaking in the King’s Council in the presence of the three 
Estates of the realm, Lyndwood affirmed Henry’s kingship both of France 
and of England. On behalf of the king and the Estates of both realms he 
reiterated the demand for the readoption of ‘nations’ and for the establish- 
ment of an English ‘nation’ at Basel; he appealed to a future General 
Council meeting legitimately under papal presidency and governed by 
five ‘nations’, or to the pope or a future pope, if anything were done by the 
Council of Basel to the prejudice of Henry VI and his subjects in either 
kingdom.} 

There were still some Englishmen in Basel when Sigismund arrived 
from Rome on 11 October 1433. The following day they paid him a visit?; 
but after that they cannot be traced in Basel for the remainder of the year 
and it seems likely that they withdrew from the city at this time in 
obedience to the royal letter of 14 August, although they appear not to 
have made any further protest about the oath or ‘deputations’. Neverthe- 
less Thomas Brouns, the dean of Salisbury, did not return to England and 
he can be traced again in Basel, with William Worstede, the prior of 
Norwich, early in 1434. There are indications also that John Cliderow, 
bishop of Bangor,* John Keninghale, the Carmelite provincial,> Henry 
Abendon, chancellor of Wells,* and Robert Burton, the precentor of 
Lincoln,’ remained abroad through the winter of 1433-4. John of Segovia 
mentions in his history of the Council that there were some English in 
Basel in May 1434,° but he does not name them or indicate their status. 
It is possible, therefore, that the withdrawal was only temporary and to 
a place not far distant from Basel. 

A decision about the future of English policy towards the Council of 
Basel had proved impossible in the summer of 1433; but the failure of the 
conference at Corbeil and Albergati’s subsequent surrender of the initia- 
tive in peace negotiations to the Council created a new and simpler 
situation for the English government. Landriani made his second visit 
to England in October 1433 as part of the Council’s campaign to gain 
support for its threatened suspension of the pope. He took back to Basel 
a promise that royal ambassadors would be sent in all haste.® The King’s 

1 Zellfelder (op. cit., 252-6) prints a version from the ‘Codex Sprever’, Bibiothéque 
Nationale, Paris, which has a detailed superscription. There is another copy in Bodleian 
Digby MS. 66, fol. 4”-5, which has a much less detailed superscription. Valois (op. cit., 
i. 232) used the latter and was ignorant of the date and circumstances of this protestation. 

2 Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 466—7; Deutsche Reichstagsakten, xi. 82, 87. 

3 P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, xi. 81; xxxv. 202; Calendar of Close Rolls Henry VI, ii. 269; 
Foedera, v. 1. 1. 

4 See above, 178 n. 5. 

5 Kenninghale was still in Basel in 1435: Concilium Basiliense, iii. 398. 

6 See above, 178 n. 5. 


7 A. Hamilton Thompson (The English Clergy and their Organisation in the Later Middle 
Ages, Oxford 1947, 93) states that Burton remained in Basel four years from his arrival 
in 1433. 

8 Monumenta Conciliorum Generalium, ii. 662. 9 Tbid., ii. 580. 
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Council subsequently sought the advice of the Convocation of Canterbury 
on the policy to be followed.! Detailed instructions were drawn up and 
issued under the great seal on 31 May 1434? and the delegation reached 
Basel on 5 August.* This time there was a better understanding between 
England and the Council. Unavailing demands were still pressed by the 
English delegation for a return to ‘nations’, but its members did receive 
a considerable concession, which had probably been the subject of an 
assurance from the Council before they departed from England, in that 
they were allowed to take a modified form of the oath of incorporation, 
which left them free to dissociate themselves from anything done at any 
time by the Council and to leave without its permission.* The ambassador’s 
instructions covered the question of negotiations for peace under the 
Council auspices.* They were thus to fulfil the réle that had been anticipated 
for the second instalment of the first delegation. On 30 June 1434 Henry 
VI replied to ambassadors from the duke of Burgundy who had urged him 
to conclude peace with Charles VII. He recalled that on two occasions 
embassies from the Council had visited him (Landriani’s missions in 1432 
and in 1433) and had asked him to send ambassadors with instructions 
concerning peace. He had felt unable to comply so long as the papal 
legate was still labouring for peace; but, now that Albergati’s work had 
finally proved unsuccessful, he had acquiesced.® 

1 Register of Henry Chichele, iii. 243-50. 

2 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 260-9. 

3 Zellfelder, op. cit., 256; Concilium Basiliense, i. 87, iii. 165, v. 99. 

* Zellfelder, op. cit. 262-3. 

5 Correspondence of Bekynton, ii. 265-7. On 8 July 1434 Beaufort, Bedford and Gloucester 
were again empowered by the English Parliament to seek peace with the Dauphin: 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, iv. 279-80. 

6 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, iv. 257-8. The second delegation remained 
at Basel until the summer of 1435 when it appears to have been withdrawn (Concilium 
Basiliense, iii. passim). After this time, some French and Irish subjects of Henry VI can 
be traced at the Council but they presumably did not enjoy official status. The impres- 
sive English embassy which the archbishop of York led to the Congress of Arras in August 
was not recruited (apart from the only known exception of William Sprever, the notary) 
from those who had been sent to Basel in the delegations. Cf. J. G. Dickinson, op. cit., 


44-6. Pierre Cauchon, the bishop of Lisieux, who had been at Basel, led the Lancastrian- 
French embassy to Arras. 
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here are two anonymous treatises concerning the General Council 

that are left to us from the reign of Henry VIII: the one is Hatfield 

MS. No. 46,1 which has never been put into print, the other is 
A Treatise concernynge generall councilles, the Byshoppes of Rome and the Clergy, 
published by Berthelet in 1538,2 which was a development of Hatfield 
MS. No. 47.3 Though their existence has been known for some time, 
they have failed to receive the attention they deserve; the first treatise 
has been summarised by historians of the English Reformation,‘ the second 
hardly ever mentioned, although its MS. draft was cursorily used by 
F. van le Baumer.® Neither treatise has, thus, ever been studied in its 


1 Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, Part I (Historical 
Manuscript Commission, London 1883) (hereafter to be referred to as Hatfield MS.). 
This MS. is to be found in the volume entitled Gray’s Papers and consists of 40 un- 
numbered leaves. The Historical Manuscript Commission mistakenly identified this 
MS. with Lambeth MS. 1107, fol. 163 (Calendar, 10). See below, 209 n. 1 for the latter. 

2 Short Title Catalogue of Books printed . . . 1475-1640, ed. A. W. Pollard and G. R. 
Redgrave, London 1926 (hereafter to be cited as S.7.C.), no. 24237. This is a small 
octavo volume, quires A8—D8, the text starting on Agt. The title-page border has the 
engraved date 1534 but the colophon gives ‘ANNO M.D.xxxvil.’ There are only two 
copies of this book known to be still extant, one in the Durham University Library 
(as §.T.C. states), the other at Lambeth Palace Library (unknown to the editors of 
S.T.C.). The information concerning the latter as well as the details of the Durham copy, 
I owe to Mr. A. L. Doyle of the University of Durham Library. The Lambeth copy con- 
tains, following the table of contents, a leaf of corrigenda, which, however, is non- 
essential, correcting two mistakes in the quotations. 

3 ‘A treatise concernynge general counseilles’, which is to be found in the volume 
entitled Names of the Recusants at Hatfield House, fols. 33 in length, ends with the words: 
‘Wherefore kinges and princes nowe in this daunngerous tyme are more bounden in 
conscyence to looke uppon suche matires thenne any other ys’ (fol. 33'). This MS. is 
unnumbered, and the pagination given in the present paper is mine. The words cited 
above occur on D7v of the printed text, i.e. the penultimate leaf: ‘Wherefore kinges 
and princis now in this daungerous tyme are bounded in conscience, to loke the more 
diligently uppon suche matters’. The printed version has some additions here and there, 
but there is no essential difference between the printed and MS. versions. 

4G. Burnet, History of the Reformation, i. (Oxford 1829) 353, cf. ii. (1865) 300, 351; 
J. E. Cox, Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer, Cambridge 1846, 76-8. 
See below, 207 nn. 1-6. 

5 Calendared by Gairdner in Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of Henry VIII, (here- 
after referred to as L. & P.) vii, no. 691 (2). Baumer referred to this MS. in his Early 
Tudor Theory of Kingship, New Haven 1940, 54-5, but apparently neither Gairdner nor 
Baumer knew that this MS. had been printed by Berthelet. 
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entirety. The purpose of this paper is to give a fuller account of what 
these treatises are, to elucidate the circumstance of their composition, 
and to place them in the context of the general history of contemporary 
Tudor literature on the General Council. 


I 


The first treatise, MS. No. 46, attacked the papal sovereignty and tried 
to prove that the pope had no ius praesidendi concilio, by appealing, as was 
clearly stated in the introduction,! to the canonist tradition of the Church. 
There, by way of elucidating his theme, the author pointed out that 
many of these institutions which were considered to be of divine origin 
had, in fact, originated in the common consent of men. The treatise’s 
decretist or conciliarist position was supported by such authorities as 
Paulus de Castro, Pierre d’Ailly, Gerson, the ‘divines of Paris’, the Councils 
of Basel and Constance, and the like.? 

The second treatise, A Treatise concernynge generall councilles &c., tried to 
exhibit the divine origin of kingly powers and to expose how they were 
usurped by the pope. It tried to prove that not only the ordering of ‘in- 
different things’, but the ius concilium convocandi and the potestas confirmandi 
ac administrandi decreta concilti, belonged to the king’s jurisdiction. Unlike 
the first treatise, which had recourse to the authority of canon and civil 
law in repudiating the papal pretensions, the second treatise relied almost 
exclusively on the biblical authorities that stood in opposition to the canon- 
ist tradition exalting the papal sovereignty. 

A declaration of a general Concile.* The first treatise began with the ques- 
tion ‘what made a Council general?’ It answered this question from the 
point of view of canonist corporation theory,* which ran through the 
whole work. A Council was general which was summoned by one who had 
power over the whole of Christendom, or whose decisions could later be 
approved by the whole Church, even if the Council had been held by 
bishops and priests of one particular part of the world. What was implied 
was that the general consent of the tota ecclesia made a Council general. 

Whether it be necessarye that oon be hedd in a Concile general.’ The treatise 
then went on to answer some of the fundamental questions inherent in the 
relationship between the pope and the Church or pope and Council. 
At the first Council of Jerusalem there was no primate; he was unnecessary 
‘in that purite of harte’ of those days. With the decrease of love towards 
God, it became necessary to have someone who sat over others, in order 
to avoid schism and division. It was meet to have a head in the General 
Council, as in any assembly of men. But the bishop of Rome was to be 


1 The introductory section, written in the form of an epistle (“My Lorde, I haue don 
as ye comaunded &c.’), runs from fol. 1* to fol. 4”. The pagination 1'-40Y, used in this 
paper, is mine. 

2 Fols. 26°; 17%; 127; 227; 317; 19%; 20°; 219. 3 Fols. 4°—7'. 

4B. Tierney, Foundations of Conciliar Theory, Gambridge 1955, 47 ff. et passim. 

5 Fols. 7v-18. 
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rejected as head of a council, because he had no primatus iurisdictionis in 
the Church. 

Supposing Christ had made Peter head of others, it did not imply 
that the bishop of Rome should be so too. Peter was made the prince of 
apostles only because of his faith and not because of his stay in Rome, 
which, besides, was historically doubtful. Supposing he was head because 
he had in fact been in Rome, this primacy should not pass for ever to his 
successors, because some of the bishops of Rome were heretical and most 
of them corrupt. Petrus, therefore, was but the ‘image of the hole Church’, 
as Augustine and others said. There was a canon of a General Council 
which decreed that no bishop should be called the head or universal 
priest. 

Supposing the bishop of Rome was given primacy over others, that 
primacy could not be immutable any more than any other law. The 
law of nature taught that the people should be ruled, but by whom and 
how they should be ruled should vary from community to community. 
What the treatise implied was that the law ought to be made or unmade 
according to the principle inherent in the concept of status generalis 
ecclesiae. 

As had been suggested by Gerson in his De auferibilitate papae, the head 
of the whole Church should not necessarily be the bishop of Rome; 
any other bishop could be the head, if it were so ordained by the, Church. 

As is evident in the Decretum, the pope should be answerable to the 
General Council, and liable to the accusation by a council not only of 
heresy but also of unworthy living. For canon law said that the pope 
became subject to judgment, s7 sit devius a fide, and not if he were a heretic. 
The treatise here made a reference to the canonical saying, papa in 
haeresi minor quolibet catholico. But there was a law, on the other hand, which 
said that the pope should be ruled by a council only when he was a 
heretic. But notorious, unclean living was tantamount to heresy and a 
bishop of Rome living an abominable life was under the council, and not 
above it. Besides, laws were supposed to be made to deal with things that 
would commonly occur and, at the time when that law was made, nobody 
had expected the papacy later to become so corrupt, for there had then 
been a spirit of charity within the Roman Church. But many laws had 
been passed and executed against bishops. As stated by Augustine and 
incorporated in the canonical decrees, he who lived a notorious life 
without amending it was no more of the Church. What the treatise tried 
to drive at was that a pope could be deposed for any manner of notorious 
living even if he were not formally declared a heretic by a council. 

What power he hath that is hedd in a general Concile and what it 1s to be hedd.* 
The treatise then traced the origin of the presidens concilit. Before the Nicene 


1The author enumerated four theories about the origin of papal primacy: (1) 
Peter was made primate by Christ (Analectus and others); (2) Peter was ‘chosen’ of 
the apostles to be the primate; (3) the Roman primacy was ordained by General 
Councils; (4) the primacy was made by Constantine the Great (fols. 9’—10"). 

2 Fols. 18'-23". 
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Council there was no head of a council. It became necessary for a 
catholic council to have a head when problems concerning the general 
welfare of the Church occurred and when a summons to a council was 
disregarded. But what was the function of such an office now? The presi- 
dent was responsible for calling the heads of Christian ‘folke’ to a council 
and for keeping order in it. 

In Constantine’s councils and thereafter, the secular princes controlled 
the conciliar business, but, the treatise affirmed, they obeyed the ruling 
of the whole council. According to what the author considered to be the 
most reliable legal source, Justinian’s Codex, all conciliar decisions con- 
cerning matters of faith and doctrine, bishops and priests, ecclesiastical 
property and the like, had originally been accepted by the emperors 
and enacted by them. It was meet to make the bishop of Rome head of 
the General Council. But, then, he should have but the same power as 
the emperors had had before, for the papal authority had been given by 
the emperors. So the pope was but a minister and servant of the General 
Council, such as Gregory the Great had been, and this opinion could be 
confirmed by Urbanus and Zosimus. Now, the treatise asked, whose vicar 
was the bishop of Rome? 

The pope was but a vicar of the Church, as a bishop in the Council of 
Basel said, and was limited by the Church, itself represented in the General 
Council. Infallible faith had been promised to Peter, but it had been 
meant, not for his person, but for the whole Church. As Constance decided 
and the divines of Paris maintained, the bishop of Rome was under the 
General Council, which had its power immediately of God. ‘Conciles 
have power to condepne the bishop of Rome, to sett an ordre upon his 
liffe, to put him down and chuse an other.”! In short, the General Council 
could do all those things which Juan de Torquemada considered be- 
longed exclusively to the power of the bishop of Rome. 

The relationship between the bishop of Rome and a General Council 
was, therefore, unlike the relationship between a bishop and his cathedral 
chapter, for a council could make canons binding the pope, while the 
cathedral chapter could not legislate to bind their bishop. It followed, then, 
that the bishop of Rome was ‘principally the vicar of the churche and 
secondly of Christ.’ As when the master was present, the power of his 
ambassador ceased, so did the authority of the bishop of Rome when a 
council was assembled. There were canons of General Councils pronounced 
by the bishop of Rome, but this was done by the authority of the council 
and in the name of the council. Since the General Council was above 
the pope, it was lawful to appeal from the bishop of Rome to a council. 
As had been suggested by Augustine, it was, furthermore, convenient 
to be able to seek remedy from a General Council, with the view of 
avoiding schism, in the case of a wrong done by the bishop of Rome. 

Of what maters the general counseill hath power to entreat on.* Here follow 
discussions on the materia tractanda in conciliis. This section, too, started with 

1 Fols. 22". 2 Fol. 22V. 3 Fols. 23-28. 
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a historical retrospect, and revived the polemic over the relationship 
between regnum and sacerdotium. The early councils, e.g. of Nicea and 
Constantinople, determined many things concerning the princes and 
laity, but only in so far as they affected the unity of Christian faith. 
As Paulus de Castro rightly argued, no bishop before Constantine the 
Great had any authority to force any man to any action. The principal 
function of a council was then said to be to judge heresies, to define 
matters of faith in accordance with the ‘word of God and the apostles’ 
and not according to man-made traditions (i.e. papal decrees and the 
interpretation of Church doctors). Temporal matters should be defined 
by the temporal power and spiritual matters by the spiritual authority. 
A bishop of Rome had once admitted that he would not usurp the juris- 
diction of the French king, nor would he meddle with the head of a country 
except when sin was committed. The worldly pretensions of the bishop 
of Rome were what he had inherited from the emperors. The Decretum, 
especially Dist. 96, established that priests should not meddle in secular 
business. The bishop’s functions were defined to be fasting, praying, and 
preaching. 

What is to be sticked unto when doubtes shalbe diffined in a general Concile.* 
This section was meant to define the doctrinal criterion to be applied to 
ending controversies in the council. In ‘things indifferent’ everybody 
should be left free to act as he wished, in order to maintain ‘unity and 
concord’. Trying to bring about uniformity in ‘every light matier’ was the 
cause of division in the Church.? The ‘cause why the Church of Christe is 
brought to so smale a nomber’ was ‘that we cutt of to hastely the branches 
that Christ hath sett in his uyneyard’. 

In trying to define the criterion of true doctrine, the author of this 
treatise had to confess his doubts about the reliability of conciliar authority, 
in view of the fact that the canons of General Councils often contradicted 
each other and some of the canons of the greatest and best General Coun- 
cils were no longer observed. Besides, there was no law of God binding 
men to observe the conciliar canons and the General Council had been 
declared, by the divines of Paris, to be unable to make new articles of 
faith.? The author then concluded that the canonical books of Scripture 
were the most reliable and certain criteria of true doctrine, for ‘all doctrine 
of man’ of necessity contained some falsehood and human traditions 
were necessarily variable, as Aristotle had said in his De coelo et mundo. 
But the interpretation of Church doctors must not be rejected; on the 

1 Fols. 28'-35y. 

2 Fols. 29'-¥. The controversy concerning the time of Easter was given as an example 
of such light matter. See in this connexion Melanchton’s Loci Communes (1535) in 
Corpus Reformatorum xxi. col. 510: ‘Saepe in Ecclesia exiterunt magni tumultus propter 
dissimilitudinem traditionum. Ut Romani pontifices excommunicarunt orientales, quia 
alio tempore celebrabant Pascha. . .’. 

3‘T dearne not yet diffine what ought to be geuvn to the determination of general 
conciles . . . I woll not yet pronounce what credence ought to be geuen to general 
=" Ffor I tell you playnlly I can not bring meself oute of doute herein . . . ’ (fol. 
git). 
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contrary, it must be accepted—if corroborated by Scripture and if put 
forward unanimously by the doctors. For, where there was unanimity of 
opinion, there was the spirit of God.* 

That the bishop of Rome may not be hedd of the concile although he hath ben 
bifore.* Best-ordered of all the sections in this treatise was this last one, 
recapitulating what had been said or implied and bringing the author’s 
argument to a conclusion. First, some fundamental rules concerning legal 
procedure were explained. (1) A judge must be impartial. If he were too 
familiar with the case he had to handle, he was to be refused as a judge. 
He was to be disqualified if the matter he had to treat concerned himself, 
or if he had given sentence in the same or a similar case. In legal procedure, 
the majority (‘more parte’) opinion must prevail. But a majority decision 
was not valid if one dissenting judge were absent, and the presence of an 
enemy of the defendant among the judges was just as prejudicial to justice 
as the absence of one judge from a court composed of four judges.® 
(2) Sentences based on ignorance or error were to be abrogated as soon 
as ignorance or error was discovered. If someone had promised, out of 
ignorance, to pay his debts within six years, and found in the fifth year that 
it had been a mistake to pay, then he was entitled to recover what had 
been mistakenly paid out. Errors were to be tolerated if they were believed 
by everybody, for communis error facit ius.4 Ignorance was also to be tolerated 
if someone were induced thereto by one whose opinion was generally 
held to be authoritative. If a poor ‘uplandisheman’ believed, out of ignor- 
ance, what the curate of his parish taught, then the poor man was not to 
be blamed if he should have erred. But as soon as he discovered the truth, 


‘he maye lefully go from all that he promised upon this Ignoraunce’. 
(3) All laws made for ‘a comen weale’, in other words, the common good 
of society, must be repealed if they became harmful, or if they were found 
no longer good, honest, and profitable.® 


1 The exaltation of ‘consensus’ as a constitutional principle, which underlies the 
author’s arguments, led him to declare ‘the lawe of nature amonges men to be that 
wherein all nations doo agree’ (fol. 34”). 

2 Fols. 35-40". 

3 Fol. 36t-v. The author must have been thinking of Codex Iustinianus, 3, 5, 1 or 
Digest 5, 1, 17, or C.4 qu. 4c. 1 (Nullus umquam) (prohibiting the iudex in re propria), 
and Dig. 42, 1, 39 (‘duo ex tribus iudicibus uno absente iudicare non possunt’). It was 
declared, furthermore, that to suffer an enemy of the defendant to sit as a judge was 
‘moche the mor (jeopdiouse) in suche a place where is no appell to be heard, where the 
sentence geuen must so straictly be obeyed. The civil lawe is grounded upon good reason 
as me semeth, where it dicreeth that if a noble man sueth an action of wrong ageinst 
an other, he may not be present at this sute hymself but must make his attourney’ 
(fol. 37"). 

4 This Latin quotation must have been taken from Bartolus’s gloss on Dig. 1, 14, 3, 
touching Barbarius: ‘. . . quod error communis facit ius propter publicam vtilitatem, 
& agitata coram iudice incompenti valet, et hoc propter publicam vtilitatem de aequitate 
iste liber fuit’: Bartoli opera omnia i., Venice 1590, fol. 32. I owe this reference to Bartolus 
to Prof. H. Vogt of Bonn. 

5 Fol. 38t. The law that was made with a certain /finis politicus in view had to be repealed 
according to the legal maxim cessante causa legis, cessat lex. This sort of legal positivism 
had been preached earlier on fol. 12t: “The people to be ruled it is the lawe of nature, 
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Now, applying these principles to the bishop of Rome, the treatise 
declared that he had no ius praesidendi concilio because: (1) he was not 
impartial towards those matters that were to be treated in a council'; 
he had given sentence in the case that was to be judged by a council and 
in the case in which he was involved as a party. He could not possibly 
sit in a council on the judge’s bench, for, the author hoped, at the General 
Council it would be determined that it was not necessary for the head of 
the Church to be at Rome, and that the bishop of Rome deserved to be 
deposed; (2) the belief that his primacy was based on Scripture was 
found to be untrue, and the truth known that that primacy was originally 
provided by men for the practical purpose of preventing schisms. The 
author then quoted the canonical maxim Non soluit votum qui illud comutat 
in melius,* in order to defend the cause, not of the pope, but of secular 
princes against the pope. To those who asserted that the Roman primacy 
was established by the assent of the whole of Christendom, the author 
would answer that if one did not want to perish he could no longer wait 
for legal remedy, and that there was no other way out but to ‘plucke my 
neck out of his (the pope’s) yoke’; (3) the reason which had made the 
bishop of Rome the presidens concilii now ceased to exist, for Rome at the 
time of the institution of that office was the greatest city in Christendom 
and most neutrally situated, and the Roman emperor still ruled over the 
world. But this glory of Rome was no more.* The supremacy of Rome was 
now bringing more harm than profit to the whole estate of Christendom on 
account of the corrupt living, not only of some popes or cardinals, but of 
the whole city. The final conclusion, therefore, was that ‘it were easyer 
to make a newe hedd then to reform the olde’. 


by whom they be ruled or in what manner, this was never after oon fashion in any 
comunaltie. This is it that is often tymes changed and God doth suffer it as the case 
requireth. Ffor this is a general rule, whatsoever was ordeyned for a comon profit it 
may be undon agayn if more hurt cometh thereof then good. Yet every man may not 
be suffered to make this change but other the hole people muste do it as it was in Israel 
aforesaid, oe elles those who haue the power of the people, and of this opinion was Gerson, 
a divine of Paris, in his boke De Auferibilitate pape for he saith it is not necessary the 
bishop of Rome be he that shal rule as highest prest in Christendom.’ 

1 Here followed: ‘Ffor if we shal stande to all that is don alredy and serche no further 
therein, then nedeth no concil, but it were to confirme the olde. But if semeth mete to 
haue a concile to sett upon diverse matiers as newely as though they were not yet 
diffined or elles it wold be hard to knyt unto us agayn the parties that are brokn of from 
us’ (fol. 38¥). 

2 Fol. 39%. This dictum expresses a principle underlying many papal decisions in 
the Decretals of Gregory IX (Book III, title 34, De voto et voti redemptione) and is discussed 
in all the commentaries under that title. The particular formulation adopted by the 
author of this treatise has ‘the ring of coming not from a learned treatise but one of 
the countless margaritae, tabulae memoriales or other aids for memorising the contents of the 
Decretals’. This information I owe to Dr. Stephen Kuttner. 

8 That the pope’s headship had come from political and geographical causes was 
an idea commonly held by men like Tunstal and Starkey. Cf. Tunstal’s letter to Pole, 
13 July 1536 (S.P.1/105 fols. 33 ff.: L. @ P. xi. no. 72), where Cusanus’s De concordantia 
catholica was cited. 
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II 


While the first treatise directed its attack more specifically against the 
ius praesidendi or primatus turisdictionis of the pope in the General Council, 
the second treatise on the General Council assaulted the papistical council 
on a larger scale by pressing the claims of regnum against sacerdotium. 
The first four chapters! were concerned with stressing the divine origin 
and supreme authority, within his dominion, of the king, and with 
exposing the abuses by the clergy of their power and authority—power 
and authority that, in fact, consisted of no more than the potestas ordinis. 

Matrimony, confirmation, confession and ‘satisfactyon’ (penance), 
benedictions and hallowings, various devotional and liturgical practices 
including the ceremonies at mass, the episcopal power in granting bene- 
fices, the jurisdiction of the clergy exercised through ecclesiastical courts 
and councils, the ecclesiastical orders and such titles as pope, patriarch, 
and cardinal, and the like, were declared to be man-made institutions, 
though believed by the people to be of divine origin. 

The bishop of Rome’s claim to be the infallible head of the Church, 
of having the various exclusive and universal rights, i.e. to provide bishops 
to all dioceses of the world, to call kings and princes to assist his General 
Council where only the clergy had votes, to depose kings and princes, 
to grant benefices and titles throughout the whole world, to make visita- 
tions of and to obtain the first fruits from all dioceses of the world, were 
declared unlawful pretensions. The treatise also called it unlawful pre- 
tension for the bishops and clergy to assert that they and they only con- 
stituted the infallible Church, that they had the authority to interpret 
Scripture and define articles of faith with binding force, that they were 
entitled to excommunicate the laity, but were themselves immune 
from worldly justice, and that they could grant full pardon a pena & culpa 
and forgive sins. 

Of these pretensions and other things that hindered the true doctrine 
of the Gospel and favoured heresies and untrue doctrines, the most 
harmful was the assertion that the bishop of Rome had the primatus 
iurisdictionis in the Church and the ius concilium convocandi (a Council in 
which only the clergy had a voice).? 

The following three chapters dealt specifically with the problems of 
true and false General Councils. In the fifth chapter By what auctorite the 
catholyke generall councilles fyrste began, © what power they haue,* it was stated 
that in the primitive Church, until the conversion of kings and princes to 
Christianity, Peter (to whom the ius ligandi G solvendi was given in the 

1Ch. 1, Of the power of Kynges and prynces (A3'-A6'); Ch. 2, Of dyuers powers that the 
clergye hath by the law of God (A6*-A7*); Ch. 3, Of dyers mynystrations whiche the clergye 
hath vsed by custome and by lawes of man, and yet many of the lay people haue thought, that they 
haue vsed theym by the lawe of God (A7*-B1"); Ch. 4, Of dyuers thynges that the byshope of Rome 
and other byshops and prystes haue claimed under the color of the lawe of God, whiche it gyueth 
them not, ne that theyr pretence therein can not be affyrmed by custome, ne yet by assente of the people 

| r 
~ Boe 4. 3 B4'-C3v. 
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name of the whole Church) and all the apostles were the rulers of the coun- 
cils, to which they admitted the ‘seniours’ of the people in the name of the 
whole Church. In the second period of history, lasting from the conversion 
of kings and princes until the end of time, the power to direct the fulfilment 
of Christ’s testament was ‘devolute’ to kings and princes. In this period, 
‘under this maner beganne the auctoritie of the catholike general councilles 
in the churche of God’. What was apparently implied here was that the 
power to rule over the General Councils was devolved to kings and 
princes. 

As regards the materia tractanda in concilio, the treatise stated that a 
General Council was supposed to define the true catholic faith according 
to Scripture, to determine the canonical books of Scripture, to condemn 
both evil living of Christian princes and laws contrary to Scripture, and 
to judge heresies. But, to take coercive, punitive measures against those 
who disobeyed the conciliar decrees, or to execute the judgment 
pronounced by the council and ‘make process of excommunication’, 
except with the king’s assent, was not lawful. It is interesting to note that 
to legislate on matters touching the common law of England, e.g. in- 
heritance or entail, was specifically mentioned as beyond the competence 
of a council. The ordering of various devotional and liturgical practices 
was declared, at the end of this chapter, to belong to the king, and not to 
the council. 

The sixth chapter, Of such councils as haue ben kept in tyme past by the 
power of the bishhops of Rome and of the clergie, and haue ben called general councils,* 
first named it heresy to call the bishop of Rome ‘head of the universalle 
Churche of Christ’ (for the bishop of Rome was unable to make laws 
binding on kings and princes) and declared that the emperor, ‘which is 
kynge in Italye’,4 was empowered to command the bishop of Rome, 
and the bishop of Rome was to obey the king’s laws. It showed, then, 
that it would be in flagrant disregard both of the supremacy of the prince 
and of the fact that the Universal Church was the congregation of all the 
faithful, and not of bishops and priests only, as had been confirmed by 
the English bishops in the Institution of a Christian Man,® if the bishop of 
Rome dared to summon a General Council on the (heretical)* assumption 
of his being the head of a Church consisting only of bishops and priests. 
The treatise added that the bishop of Rome said he would call a council 
for the reformation of the Church in capite et in membris, meaning arro- 
gantly that he was head and that kings with their peoples were its members. 

1 B7. 

: ‘Also yf the generall concille decreed, that the yongest sonne shuld enherite in this 
realm: or that all entayles made of landes, shulde by voide. . .’ (B8¥). 

3 C3v-Cév, 4 Cov. 

5 C6". This passage occurs in ch. 6 (not ch. 7 as Baumer stated (op. cit., 54-5), on 
fol. 20'-v of the MS. version, where, however, the title of ‘ther book’ was not given. 
This passage illuminates the author’s conciliarist understanding of the Church as 
universitas or civitas. To him the Church was the tota ecclesia, in which the plenitudo potestatis 
So and not given to a single head. 

3”. 
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The bishop of Rome had neither ius indicandi concilium nor ius iudicandi in 
concilio. But he had lately summoned a council after the old fashion.! 
He and those who moved him to summon a council, therefore, fell into 
heresy. 

The seventh chapter, Of the gatheryng of catholike generall councils,? then 
declared that in the primitive Church, the apostles did not force but 
only advised the people to come to a council, and that no coercive 
measures, like excommunication or interdict, were taken against those who 
refused to come, as had been shown by the example of the Council of 
Jerusalem. All these coercive measures of the bishop of Rome sprang from 
pride. And it were a most pleasing thing to God, and the easiest way to 
convert infidels, if every king and prince in their realms should destroy this 
pride. 

Every Christian prince should agree to a free, catholic, General Council 
that was summoned by kings and princes for the unity of faith and the 
honour of God. A council called by the kingly authority, in which only 
those who were neutral had a voice, would accomplish in one session more 
good than many of the popish councils had ever done in the past. 

The eighth and last chapter® selected the following decrees of the 
Decretum, from among many more laws of similar nature which a further 
inquiry might have discovered, as being against Scripture—with the view 
to showing how unlawfully the authority of the papal Church had been 
erected. These decrees were: Si papa (Dist. 40 c. 6), Si imperator (Dist. 
96 c. 11), Omni timore (C.23 q.8. c.g), Enim vero (Dist. 19 c.4), Nulli fas est 
(Dist. 19 c.5), Quando necessitas (Dist. 86.4), and Sunt quidam (C.25 q.1¢.50). 
The conclusion of this chapter was that these false decrees and other 
corruptions were not likely to be reformed if brought before a council 
held in the old manner, so that the temporal sovereigns were bound in 
conscience to attend to these matters more diligently ‘now in this dangerous 
tyme’. 

An epilogue,‘ that is lacking in the MS. draft of this treatise, then stated 
that this treatise was written, not to encourage the abrogation of all 
ceremonies and customs, but to show how the clerical and papal usurpa- 
tion had developed to the prejudice of charity and peace—and to the purity 
of Christian doctrine—and how the restoration of true Christian doctrine 
depended on the reformation of the ‘hole ceremonial fashion of lyuing’ 
that had crept in among the people ‘after the deuyce and doctryne of the 
clergie’. 


1 C7t-v, This passage (MS. fols. 21-22") no doubt referred to the calling of the Council 
of Manuta. The Bull of Summons Ad Dominis gregis curam was dated 2 June, and promul- 
gated in Rome on 4 July. 28 Henry VIII c. 10 may well have been a measure to counter- 
act the summoning of the Mantuan Council (L. & P. xi. no. 80). 

2 C8ry—D4'. 

3 Of dyuers lawes and decrees made by the byshops of Rome, and the clergie, whiche be not 
onely untrwe, but be also agaynste scripture (D4'-D7"). 

4 D7*-D8v. 
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III 


Who wrote these treatises? or who were responsible for their composi- 
tion? When were they written? These are the questions that are now 
to be answered. Burnet, in epitomising MS. No. 46, thought it to be a 
speech of Cranmer, delivered most probably in the House of Lords.1 
Simply following Burnet’s description, without seeing the original MS., 
Gairdner also supposed it to be Cranmer’s speech, delivered in 1533.2 
Later, upon the inspection of this paper, he re-calendared it for the year 
1534,° on the basis of the expression ‘Bishop of Rome’ which had been 
altered by Burnet in his epitome into the more familiar word ‘Pope’. 
J. E. Cox, too, also following Burnet, considered this paper to be Cranmer’s 
speech.* But he, relying on H. Jenkyns,®> supposed this speech to have 
been delivered during the November—December session of the 1534 
parliament. Burnet’s misconception, thus followed by Cox, has been left 
till the present unnoticed,® despite the fact that Gairdner had, meanwhile, 
made a correction in his note to the L. @ P. vii. no. 691 (1). 

Gairdner, in his corrigendum, rightly remarked that this paper was not 
a speech but a regular treatise and that it did not begin, as Burnet had 
said, ‘My lords’ but ‘My lord’, being addressed to some nobleman. But 
he was not quite right in supposing the paper to be of 1534, on account 
of the use of the expression ‘Bishop of Rome’, and the pope in question 
to be Clement VII. For the expression “Bishop of Rome’ was current not 
only in 1534 but also in the years following, and there is no direct or 
indirect evidence in the treatise showing that the pope in question was 
Clement VII. 

The handwriting of MS. No. 46 is very formal Secretary hand and 
only towards the end of the treatise does it become a bit rough. The hand is, 
as Gairdner said, not that of any of Cranmer’s secretaries. Gairdner 
thought it was somewhat like that of Wriothesley, but Wriothesley’s 
hand, as G. R. Elton assures the present writer, was essentially different. 


‘My Lorde, I have dén as ye c6maunded me, and that wt right good will. 
I entred in to the course of can6én and loked aboute on every syde for 
thentente that if I could gett any avantage to take it for my profit’,’ 


—so begins the introductory part of this treatise. The lord who is here 
referred to and who had been given that particular task which was 
discharged by the author of the treatise was, most probably, Thomas 
Cromwell. In confirmation of this view, no less an expert on Cromwell 
than Elton has assured the writer that: ‘No other man of that period 
employed so many specialised pamphleteers or was so often addressed by 
writers as the main spring of their writing’. It is not impossible that 


1 Op. cit., i. 353- 22. & P. vi. no. 1488. 
3L. & P. vii. no. 691 (1). 4 Op. cit., 76-8. 
5 Remains of Thomas Cranmer, Oxford 1833, ii. 11. 
¢ E.g., E. T. Davies, Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy in the Church of England, Oxford 
1950, 118-19. 7 Fol. 1. 
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Wriothesley, who acted in such matters together with Cromwell and wrote 
on the king’s behalf a lengthy introduction claiming the regal right to call a 
General Council,! may have been responsible in part for the making of 
this treatise. Gairdner’s suggestion that this lord was perhaps the earl of 
Wiltshire is doubtful, for there is no single instance, known to this writer, 
of the earl commissioning a tract, although he was not without interest 
in this particular problem of the ius concilium convocandi, which is treated 
in this treatise.2 In any case, the probability that these people were 
responsible for this treatise is much slighter than that of Cromwell’s 
having instigated the author to the work. If the ‘Lorde’ of this treatise 
was Cromwell, the treatise must have been written after July 1536, for 
Cromwell was not elevated to the peerage until then. 

The main topics of this treatise, viz., the cus concilium convocandi and 
ius concilio praesidendi, are of a technical nature, which makes one suppose 
the date of its composition to be some time after 1535-6 rather than before. 
For it was from 1535-6 onwards, when the possibility of a General Council 
seemed to be drawing nearer, that the controversial literature concerning 
the General Council and the pope’s primacy began to expand throughout 
Europe’ and the publicists in England started to deal with more technical 
questions about the General Council. By the beginning of 1536 Katherine 
of Aragon was no more and the divorce question ceased to be the foremost 
pivot of Henry’s policy. Consequently, the English publicists became less 
political; they were called upon to justify and consolidate the faits accomplis 
of preceding years in the light of constitutional enquiries into the nature of 
ecclesiastical authority. They were to define in greater detail the relation- 
ship between the General Council and the pope or between Council and 
Church. With the summoning of a Council at Mantua (June 1536), 
they set themselves to the solution of such questions as primatus iurisdictionis, 
ius concilium convocandi or causa concilium indicandi and the like. Tudor 


1L. & P. vi. no. 1486; v. no. 760 (go April 1536). 

2 Spanish Calendar iv. no. 492 (November 1530). 

3P. Polman, L’element historique dans la controverse religieux du XVI¢ siécle, Louvain 
1932, 298 ff. 

4 A memorandum ‘Thynges necessary as it semethe to be remembered before the 
brekyng up of the parliament’ (B.M. MS. Cleop. E. VI, fol. 330'-¥), written very prob- 
ably at the beginning of the June—July session of the 1536 parliament (inferring from 
the internal evidence), perhaps by Cranmer, suggested: ‘that it be secretly enquyred 
of the most notable lerned men in thys Realme who shuld haue auctorite to gather a 
generall counceill, for what cause it ought to be gathered, and who ought to have voyce 
in the generall counceill, and that their opynyons therin be only certefyed to the kyng and 
his counceill’ (fol. 330’). Apparently belonging tothis time, comesa collection of documents 
whose arrangement seems to point to a juridical assumption that the ‘Bishop of Rome’ had 
neither the primatus iurisdictionis nor the ius concilium convocandi: R. Sampson’s notes (much 
mutilated) onconciliarism (P.R.O.,S.P.1/105, fols 87 ff. ; L. & P.xi. no. 124 (7)); Cyprian’s 
letter to the Council of Carthage, can. 6 of the Council of Nicaea, can. 26 of the 3rd Council 
of Carthage, the Council of Constance’s sentence against pope John XXIII, an excerpt 
of the 34th session of the Council of Basel, can. 17 of the 6th Council of Constantinople 
(S.P.I/105, fols. go-1: L. & P. xi. no. 124 (8)); cf. Mansi Sacrorum Conciliorum .. . 
(Paris 1901 ff.), i. cols. 868-72, 951-66, xxvii. cols. 719-26, 179 ff., ii. cols. 622-2; 
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prelates gave particular thought to the problem of ius concilium convocandi. 
Cranmer and other leading prelates issued a statement on this particular 
point in the spring of 1536.1 On 20 July 1536 the Convocation of the 
province of Canterbury passed its official judgment on the same subject.? 
Thus, from the point of view of internal criticism, the first treatise, and 
for that matter the second treatise too, may be dated not earlier than 
1535-0; it may rather belong to the middle or latter half of the period 
1536-9, which witnessed the calling and subsequent failure of Councils 
at Mantua and Vicenza and the publications of the king’s two pamphlets, 
Sententia de Concilio® and Epistola ad Carolum*—a period in which Henry 
seemed more than ever to have felt the need of defending England from the 
danger of a ‘popish’ or imperial council.5 


a note on Constance’s damnation of Wyclif, which stated ‘that he was not condemnyd 
for callyng the Se of Rome the Synagoge of Sathan except he ment the unyuersall 
churche of Christ or generall councell nor he was not condemnyd by the sayd councell 
of errour because he denyed the superiorite of the churche of Rome to be above all 
others but because he dyd denye that was above none’ (S.P.1/105, fols. g2-3: L. & P. 
xi. no. 124 (9)). 

1‘Ffor the general Counsaill’ in contemporary hand (Lambeth MS. 1107, fol 163°), 
which is a draft of the document ‘For the General Counsel’ (P.R.O., S.P.1/105, fol. 80, 
reprinted in S. P. i. 543 and J. E. Cox, op. cit., 467-8). The P.R.O. copy, written in 
modern hand, had once been wrongly calendared as L. & P. vii. no. 691 (1534), and 
then correctly as L. & P. xi. no. 124 (2). The Lambeth MS. lacks the latter half of the 
P.R.O. copy, which discussed the authority and power of the kings and bishops, quoting 
the biblical text Sicut misit me Pater Gc. The text of this copy, which ended with the 
passage concerning the ancient councils, was written on fol. 163", and was signed by 
‘T. Cantuarien. (Cranmer), Cuthbertus Dun. (Tunstal), John Bat. Welles. (Clerk), 
Thomas Elien. (Goodrich)’ on fol 163”. Apparently this version without the latter half of 
the P.R.O. copy was still too moderate to meet the needs of the time. So, when the final 
version (P.R.O. copy) was composed and signed by nine more prelates and clerics, 
including such eminent reformers as Shaxton and Latimer, there was added another half 
exalting Christian princes over all. The editor of the L. & P. mistakenly referred to the 
Lambeth MS. as being another copy of the paper ‘Off the General Counsel’ (S.P.1/83, 
fols 86-7": L. & P. vii. no. 42). The statement by Cranmer and others was issued some- 
time between 31 May and 11 June (S. P. i. 543 n. 1, L. G P. xi, note to no. 124). Its 
argument was shared by the anonymous author of ‘By whatt authorite and law generall 
counsayles may bee callyd’ (B.M. MS. Cleop. E. VI, fol 331'-¥: L. & P. xi. no. 124 (5)), 
another copy of which in the Record Office (S.P.1/105, fol. 82'-v: L. & P. xi. no. 124 (4) 
may well have been a draft of the B.M. copy). 

2 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 808-g; Cox, op. cit., App. IV. 463-4. This judgment is 
stronger in tone than the statement ‘For the General Council’ because of the notion and 
definition it brought of imperium merum. This may explain the conspicuous absence in the 
list of subscribers of the name of Tunstal, who had subscribed to the earlier statement on 
the General Council. Convocation proposed the following problems inherent in the 
holding of a council: whether the causes which allegedly necessitated a council now 
were really weighty and worthy of handling by a council; who would be judges in the 
council? what procedure was to be adopted in the council? and what doctrine was to 
be allowed or to be defended at the council? But if the General Council summoned 
by the pope were unlawful, it was hardly necessary for Convocation to ponder these 
matters. In fact, Convocation decided only the ius convocandi. 

3,§.T.C., no. 1308, reprinted in the Concilium Tridentinum (hereafter referred to as 
C.T.) xii. Freiburg i. Br., 1930, 757-74. Cf. P. A. Sawada, ‘The Abortive Council of 
Mantua and Henry VIII’s Sententia de Concilio’, Academia, Nanzan University, 
Nagoya, Japan, No. 27 (March 1960), 1-15. 

4 §.T.C., no. 13080, reprinted in C.T., xii. 810-13. 

5 According to the emperor’s discerning ambassador Chapuys, the General Council 
was ‘celle du monde que trouble plus ledict roy’ (Sp. Cal. V (2), no. 223). 
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Now there is a rather strong chain of circumstantial evidence which 
induces us to believe that the treatise contained in MS. No. 46 was 
written before 1538 by Henry Cole. In April 1538, on the eve of the peace 
conference at Nice between the emperor and Francis I, Henry VIII sent 
out two doctors of law, Simon Heynes, dean of Exeter, and the king’s 
chaplain, Edmund Bonner, to Spain in order to remonstrate against the 
proposed Council at Vicenza before the emperor at his court. Henry 
instructed them to refer to the king’s Sententza de Concilio against the Mantuan 
Council, his Epistola ad Carolum, and to the books written by Alexander 
Alesius and Master Cole, and to press the emperor to reconsider the prob- 
lems of a General Council, i.e. what a ‘general’ council was, by whom it 
should be summoned, and the like.! This treatise could well be one of the 
books referred to in Henry’s instructions, and, if so, it must be Master 
Cole’s book, in view of the author’s evident familiarity with the canon 
and civil laws, which Cole studied at Padua for seven years until 1537.2 
The treatise’s frequent references to the ‘Divines of Paris’ and to Gerson? 
may well have some connexion with his going to Paris in 1537. Exactly 
when he arrived in Paris is not known, but on 5 June he was already there. 
It is quite possible, and very probable, that Cromwell, who employed 
Cole’s good friends, such as Starkey and Morison, also employed him as 
one of the Henrician pamphleteers. Cole received the instruction from his 
lord, which he acknowledges in the initial sentence of the treatise, possibly 
while at Padua or at Paris, through one of the king’s messengers, such as 
Michael Throckmorton, and completed his task, with preliminary study 
and revisions, between June 1537 and April 1538. It was not necessary 
for Cole to have been introduced to Cromwell in person in order to receive 
this particular task. Throckmorton was constantly travelling back and 
forth between London and Padua, and Cole’s letter to Wotton, dated 
6 June 1537,° shows that his old contact with Throckmorton still endured 
and that he met him again in Paris. 

If MS. No. 46 was written by Cole, for the reasons above mentioned, 
then the second treatise on the General Council must have been written 
by Alesius. The handwriting of its draft, MS. No. 47, is not that of Alesius; 
it is written, as in the case of MS. No. 46, in formal Secretary hand. But 
it is perfectly possible for the writing to have been done in both cases by 
the respective authors. Cole and Alesius, both busy men with secretarial 
staffs, cannot be expected to have done their own fair copying. The evident 
familiarity of the author of MS. No. 47 with Scripture rather than law 
makes one suppose him to have been a theologian, which Alesius was. 

This Scots theologian, who had been in England since 1535, was 
induced in 1537 by Cromwell to participate in the theological debates 
in parliament, which resulted in the publication of the Institution of a 


12. & P. xiii (1), no. 695 (1); ibid. (ii): S. P., viii. 23 ff. 
2L. & P. xii (2), no. 40 (Cole to Knight). 
3 Fols. 22°, 31%, 12°. 4L. & P, xii (2), no. 40. 
5L. & P. xii (2), no. 45. 
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Christian Man." Although Alesius’s theological position as a whole was much 
like that of Melanchthon, moving between Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
sharing both crypto-Calvinistic and adiaphoristic ideas, his attitude in the 
parliamentary debates of 1537 concerning the sacraments was far more 
protestant than that of the Anglican bishops, who were then going to 
‘find’ the four sacraments that had been ‘lost’. Such a protestant tendency 
seems to be reflected in chapters 2 and 3 of this treatise, touching the sacra- 
ments and rites and ceremonies. A reference to matrimony in ‘ther 
[Bishops’] book’? suggests that MS. No. 47 was completed when the state- 
ments on the four additional sacraments of what later became the Jnstitu- 
tion of a Christian Man were completed, i.e. about February-March 
1537.° After further revisions, the final text, ready for publication, must 
have been made some time in September, after the publication of the 
Institution of a Christian Man,* for the printed version of this treatise re- 
ferred to the ‘Institution of a christen man’ instead of ‘ther book’. It is 
very probable that the printing of this treatise had been done before 
April 1538, when Henry VIII instructed his ambassadors to take this book 
along with them to Spain. On the other hand, we know for certain that 
MS. No. 47 was written after 1536, because it referred to a council 
‘nowe of late summoned”¢ by the bishop of Rome, which must have been 
the council called at Mantua by the papal bull of June 1536. 

It does not seem to be a mere coincidence that these two treatises 
on the General Council, MSS. Nos. 46 and 47, written most probably at a 
time when a General Council was expected to meet at Vicenza, and the 


newly created cardinal Pole, a cardinalus concilit, was openly working against 
the Henrician Church settlement,? should be found at Hatfield House, a 
place full of memories of the cardinal and his family. This inner affinity, 
which seems to exist between these two MSS., also leads us to suppose 
MS. No. 46 to have originated around 1537, about the same time as 
MS. No. 47. 


IV 


The ideas that were advanced in these treatises were the most articu- 
late expression of the Henrician theory of the General Council and set a 
landmark in the evolution of the publicist literature on the subject since 
1535-6. The earlier tracts mentioned above concerning the General 
Council, Sententia de Concilio and Epistola ad Carolum, pointed out, above all, 
the impropriety of the time and place appointed by the pope for a council 
as well as the unfitness of the pope to sit as a judge upon the council 
bench. These tracts were, however, primarily of a political rather than of 

1¥For Alesius, see Dictionary of National Biography, i. 254-9; Neue Deutsche Biographie, 
Berlin 1952 ff., i. 191. On his disputations in parliament, see his Of the auctorite of the 
word of god agaynst the bysshop of london, Leipzig? 1537? (S.T.C., 292); also E. G. Rupp, 
Studies in the Making of the English Protestant Tradition, Cambridge 1949, 135 ff. 

2 Fol. 20Y (ch. vi). 3 Rupp, op. cit., 137-8. 

4L. & P. xii (2), nos. 703 and 818. 5 Coér. ° Fol. 21%. 

7 W. Schenk, Cardinal Pole, London 1950, 75 ff. 
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a constitutional or theological nature. The Sententia did ask for a council 
that was held by the authority of the emperor and Christian princes, 
yet no further definition of the cus concilium convocandi was then attempted. 

The judgment of the Convocation of Canterbury concerning the 
General Council, issued on 20 July, soon after the calling of a council at 
Mantua, tackled the problem of ius convocandi in consonance with the 
empire theory, which had just received statutory sanction (24 Henry 
VIII c.12). It stated that a lawful council could be convoked only with the 
mutual assent of those Christian princes who had within their realms the 
imperium merum, viz. ‘the whole, entire, and supreme government and 
authority over all subjects, without knowledging or recognizing of any 
other supreme power or authority’. The fundamental constitutional ideas 
that stood behind this judgment were that of the original, imperial 
domination over the Church Council in the Byzantine empire and that 
of the recent ¢ranslatio of that empire to each kingdom of Christendom.? 

But, just as the éranslatio or renovatio imperii was a tool of political 
expediency, which would have made it virtually impossible to convene a 
council at all, so was the idea of Christian princes jointly convoking a 
council. At a time when two major powers of Christendom, Francis I 
and Charles V, were constantly fighting for hegemony in Italy, the 
consensus principum was an aim hardly ever attainable, and Henry, who, 
for the obvious reason of his reformation of the Church, opposed a papal 
council, had meanwhile become suspicious of the General Council at 
large. For any council, if held, would have, in the political circumstances 
of 1536-9, resulted in exalting either Francis or Charles to the position of 
a universal monarch and in upsetting the ‘balance of power’ or tension 
between them, from which Henry constantly sought to derive profits 
of his own. 

The two anonymous treatises on the General Council attacked the 
problem of ius concilium convocandi from the constitutional and theological 
points of view, in its relation to the primatus papae, within a larger frame- 
work of ecclesiology. Their argument was rooted in the traditional canon- 
istic concept of ecclesia as universitas or congregatio fidelium. The General 
Council was a true representative of the tota ecclesia, in which the 
plenitudo potestatis was diffused and not given to a single head. The primatus 

1 Cox, op. cit., 464. This idea of imperium merum is in consonance with the spirit of 
MS. No. 46 but not that of MS. No. 47, which emphasises the charismatic power residing 
in a truly Christian Council of bringing concord and unity without coercion. The 
imperium merum was the sovereign coercive jurisdictional power, and the potestas iudicium 
concilit exequendi must have naturally belonged to this power. 

2 The idea of translatio imperit was more explicitly stated in the statement ‘For the 
General Counsel’. It argued: the ius concilium convocandi which had originally belonged 
to the Roman emperor, was later usurped by the bishop of Rome. Now that the empire 
had perished and the Christian princes have ‘absolute power in their own realmes, and 
an hole and entire monarchy’, the General Council could lawfully be convoked only 
by their free consent (S.P.I/105, fol. 80'-v; S. P., i. 543). The latest study on the idea of 
translatio imperti by Werner Goez, Translatio Imperii: ein Beitrag des Geschichtsdenkens und 
der politischen Theorien im Mittelalter und in der frithen Neuzeit, Tibingen 1958, completely 
ignores the English side of the story. 
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lurisdictionis papae was revocable, having been given by the consent of the 
tota ecclesia for its common good, for a variety of practical reasons. A lawful 
council such as these treatises depicted was that of the primitive Church, 
an assembly of Christian men, bishops and presbyters, which, as an 
instrument of keeping unity among the autonomous episcopal churches, 
decided matters of faith. But it was a judicial assembly of a quasi- 
charismatic character, without coercive power, where decisions were 
taken unanimously. 
Henry once said, in 1537: 


‘Supposing that all Christian princes, some of them willingly, others out 
of shame, fear or intrigue, would attend the Council, which I myself 
would not, it would look as if I wished to make a God of my own, and 
separate from the whole corps of Christendom, which besides being a 
shame, would bring a great harm on me’. 


Here he expressed in a most cogent manner the king’s two wishes, viz. 
that he would not attend a General Council and that he would not like to 
be considered a schismatic. Both these wishes could have been fulfilled 
if he could have convinced the world that he earnestly desired a council 
which was free, holy, lawful and truly ‘general’ or catholic, held according 
to the manner of the primitive Church at the time of the apostles. He 
wanted, thus, to present himself as a champion of the true tradition, 
trying to return to, rather than depart from, the catholicity of the ancient 
Church. He sought thereby to have his wish for a truly General Council 
justified and the nature of what he considered the true ecumenicity of 
such a council explained. This justification and explanation was partly 
done by recourse to history and by pointing out the practice of the Byzan- 
tine emperor who was hiereus kai basileus; it had to be further developed, 
complemented and consolidated by less political and more essential 
ecclesiological arguments. 

This complementary work and a final touch to his apology for the 
attitude he took toward the General Council was what the two anony- 
mous treatises executed. They gave, to be sure, consolation and confi- 
dence to the king’s troubled conscience, with a more profound justification 
of his conduct, and accomplished what the judgment of the Convocation 
of the Southern Province failed to do on 26 July 1536. But such an 
accomplishment, it may be suspected, was not a condition sine qua non 
for the king to carry out his practical policies; it was, so to speak, a theo- 
logical luxury. This might have been the reason why these two treatises 
seem to have exercised relatively little influence, while the other two tracts 
on the General Council, Sententia de Concilio and Epistola ad Carolum had 
had a considerable impact on contemporary Christian opinion at home 
and abroad, and were duly included in the great modern collection 
of documents concerning the sixteenth-century conciliar history, Corpus 

1 Chapuys to Mary of Hungary, 13 April 1537: Sp. Cal. v (2), no. 223: L. @ P. 
xiii (1), no. 756. 
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Tridentinum. There is yet no evidence that MS. No. 46 was printed in 
those days. Even MS. No. 47, printed soon afterwards, left no trace 
of having been discussed by controversialists in England or on the conti- 
nent, and was completely neglected by the editor of Corpus Tridentinum. 
The second treatise was printed with the definite intent that the ideas 
therein stated should be understood and shared by a larger number of 
Henrician reformers. It was not published, however, with a view to its 
wider propaganda effect abroad. The fact that it was written and pub- 
lished, not in Latin but in English, seems to support this supposition. That 
it was neither translated not distributed abroad, even at a later time, and 
that these two anonymous treatises marked an end, as far as can be 
detected by the present writer, of the Henrician publicist literature on the 
General Council, may well have been due to a temporary arrest of the 
papal conciliar proceedings resulting from the adoption by Charles V 
of a concord policy in February 1539 (Frankfurter Anstand), a development 
which made Henry less fearful of a General Council. This, however, leads 
us to a topic which demands separate treatment. It may be noted, in 
conclusion, that while the Schmalkaldic princes on the continent laid 
more and more stress on the theological prerequisite of a Christian 
Council, e.g., that it should be held iuxta verbum Dei, the Henrician publi- 
cists tended to concentrate on the lawfulness or legality of a Council, on 
the legal aspects of the problem, such as the ius concilium convocandi, ius 
concilio praesidendi or primatus iurisdictionis, as these two treatises, especially 
MS. No. 46, did. 





The Deaconess Community of St. Andrew 


by SISTER JOANNA, Dss.C.S.A. 





he year 1961 witnesses the centenary of the Deaconess Community 

of St. Andrew, the only Religious Community in the Anglican 

Church whose full members are both professed Religious and 
ordained Deaconesses.! In 1861, Elizabeth Catherine Ferard, with two 
like-minded ladies, began to live together under a common rule of life, 
dedicated to worship and to works of mercy.? In July of the following 
year, the bishop of London ‘set apart’ Miss Ferard as the first deaconess 
of the English Church.* Thus began the Community of Deaconesses, 
expanding and developing during the ensuing hundred years, but from 
the beginning maintaining its characteristic two-fold vocation to the 
Religious Life and to the Order of Deaconesses. 

The Deaconess Community of St. Andrew is today one of some forty 
Religious Orders for women in the Anglican Church in Britain.* All 
are based on the fundamental principles of the Religious Life, a ‘self- 
consecration to God, under vows’, ‘a common life under rule’, and the 
‘recognition of the authority of the Church’.5 Each order wears its own 
distinctive habit, and its particular interpretation of the basic principles 
of the Religious Life depends on the nature of the work undertaken for 
the Church. A few communities are Contemplative and enclosed, their 
purpose a life of worship in intercession and reparation for the world at 
large. Some are Active, carrying out a full-time work, such as nursing, 
with a background of prayer. But the majority of orders, including the 
Deaconess Community of St. Andrew, are Mixed, that is, combining the 
aim of the Contemplative with the work of the Active Communities. 

In addition to the deaconesses in the Community of St. Andrew, there 
are some 350 other deaconesses in the Anglican Church.® They belong to 
the ‘one existing ordained ministry for women’? and work in parishes, 
colleges, etc., under the authority of the diocesan and independent of a 


1The Community Records consist mainly of Annual Reports 1862-86, Ancilla 
Domini (embodying annual reports) 1887-1960, Minutes of Council and Chapter 
Meetings, Printed Papers, Correspondence. They are here cited by CR. Box numbers 
in the following notes. 

2 CR 1: Report 1862. 

3 CR 3: MS. Counterfoil of Bishop of London’s Sanction, 18 July 1862. 

4 The Advisory Council on Religious Communities, Guide to the Religious Communities 
of the Anglican Communion, London 1955. 

5 The Advisory Council on Religious Communities, A Directory of the Religious Life, 
London 1943, 6, 7. (Principles undefined in revised Directory, 1957, but implicit.) 

6 CR 1: London Diocesan Board of Women’s Church Work, letter 9 January 1961. 

? Convocations of Canterbury and York 1939-41, ‘Status and Functions of Deacon- 
esses’, Resolution 1. 
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community. Elizabeth Ferard’s original intention was that deaconesses 
should share a common life,} but it was soon found that some had a 
vocation to the work of a deaconess, but not to community life,? and the 
great majority of deaconesses have been ‘unattached’. From the very 
first, however, a small group of women has maintained the double voca- 
tion and thus evolved the way of life which is characteristic of the Deaconess 
Community of St. Andrew today. 

In order to understand the reasons for the foundation of the Order and 
apprehend its peculiar contribution to the life of the Church, it is salutary 
to glance at the nineteenth-century Church. Since the Reformation there 
had been no lasting monastic life in the Church of England, though abor- 
tive attempts had been made such as that of Nicholas Ferrar, who dividing 
‘his time so as God had ye largest share in ye Office of Religion, his friends 
ye large share in ye Office of Charity, himself ye least share’ founded 
‘Little Gidding’ in 1625,3 or ‘A Proposal of a Compleat Work of Charity’ 
for ‘some Devout Women... that . . . the Church and Nation may be 
benefitted by their Constant Prayers’. Although the early nineteenth- 
century Church had no convents or organised work for women, pioneer | 
work was done by a few outstanding women, such as Hannah More, 
Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale. 

These women were quite exceptional in their attitude towards and 
help given to the poor. The Church had very little contact with the great 
mass of the poor in the big industrial centres, where life was merely a 
struggle for existence. Most of the middle class were Dissenters, and the 
established Church was mainly composed of the upper classes and their 
dependants in the country districts. The small Roman Catholic minority 
emancipated in 1829 was regarded with distrust by most of the popula- 
tion. The Church of England itself was made up of three distinct parties. 
It was the Evangelicals who were most active, founding the Religious 
Societies such as the C.M.S., and producing the great reformers, among 
whom we have already mentioned Hannah More. They lived good and 
pious lives, but did not concentrate on theology and doctrine, and their 
conception of the Church was of an aggregate of individuals each con- 
cerned with his personal salvation. The High Church party differed little 
from the Evangelicals in ritual matters, sharing a common distrust of 
‘Popish’ practices, but they did not share the emphasis on activity and 
gave more time to theological and doctrinal study. There was a small 
intermediate group of Broad Churchmen, mainly scholars, who had a 
greater concern about the reform of Church administration. The diocesan 
system was divergent with the great increase of localised industrial popu- 
lations, and the distribution of the Church’s wealth was disproportionate. 

The 1830s saw the beginnings of two great movements in the Church, 


1CR 1: Rules for the Deaconesses’ Institution, 1861. 
2 CR 7: Report 1869. 

3 Bodleian Library MS. Rawl. D2. 

4 Bodleian Library MS. Rawl. 564 No. 27. 
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one of external reform by the State and, partly resulting from that, an 
internal research into the true nature and authority of the Church. Was 
the Church a divinely appointed Society, and if so, what authority had the 
State in Church affairs? The Irish Church Bill precipitated John Keble’s 
‘Assize Sermon’ at the Oxford University Church in July 1833, his theme, 
disrespect to the successors of the apostles and their authority. With the 
' publication of this sermon and the first “Tract for the Times’ by John 
Henry Newman, began the far-reaching movement of Tractarianism, 
later to be called the Oxford Movement. E. B. Pusey and others joined 
Keble and Newman in the publication of Tracts expressing the new 
conception of the Church which resulted from their study of its history. 
The Church of England was recognised as an integral part of the Catholic 
Church, its authority embodied in its Apostolic Succession. A revived 
conception of the supremacy of religion as the directive power of life, and 
of ceremonial and beauty in worship, brought a new understanding of the 
old religious orders and their contribution to the life and work of the 
Church in the past. 

Parallel with the cognizance of the value of the life dedicated to 
religion, was the awareness of the inadequacy of the Church to alleviate the 
appalling misery and poverty of great numbers of poor in London and 
other large towns. In 1839 Pusey was writing to Keble: ‘N(ewman) and I 
have separately come to think it necessary to have some “‘Sceurs de Charité” 
in the Anglo-Catholic (Church)’.1 Three years later Newman began his 
quasi-community at Littlemore, but following the storm over Tract go, 
with its attempt to reconcile the 39 Articles with Catholicism, New- 
man joined the Roman Church, and Littlemore came to an end.? In 
1841, with Pusey’s encouragement, Marian Rebecca Hughes took a 
vow of celibacy at Oxford,* but family circumstances prevented her from 
forming a community until 1849, when bishop Wilberforce sanctioned the 
establishment of a Sisterhood in his diocese of Oxford. 

It was in 1845 that the Religious Life was formally revived in the 
Church of England. Meetings held with the approval of Blomfield, bishop 
of London, and Mr. Gladstone, and attended by men in public life 
sympathetic to the establishment of Sisterhoods, ‘had resolved to take 
preliminary steps for a Sisterhood living under a Religious Rule and 
engaged in some work of mercy’.4 Pusey, the founder of the resulting 
Sisterhood at Park Village West, Regent’s Park, became its spiritual 
superintendent in conjunction with Mr. Dodsworth, vicar of Christ 
Church, Albany Street, in whose parish the Sisters were to worship and 
work. The laymen were most concerned with the works of mercy of the 
potential community, but Pusey was determined that it should start ‘in 
a holy way’® and, helped by Miss Hughes, drew up its Rule and Constitu- 


1H. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, London 1894, iii. 5. 
2 W. Ward, Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, London 1913, i. passim. 
3H. P. Liddon, op. cit., 10. 
4 Tbid., 13. 5 Ibid., 14. 
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tion. Matins and Evensong, and the Seven Hours of the Breviary, trans- 
lated and adapted for use in the Church of England, were the basis of 
worship.’ Their work was to alleviate the misery and extreme poverty of 
the poor.? They were to wear a distinctive dress, though it was to arouse 
hostility. This revival of the Religious Life in the Church of England was 
experimental. There was active hostility against ‘Puseyite Nunneries’, 
especially since a recent wave of Roman monastic revival. Neither the 
founder nor the Sisters had any first-hand experience of the monastic life, 
and the greatest stumbling block was the lack of a natural leader to be the 
Superior. After ten years of existence it was merged with Miss Sellon’s 
Community, but by then the revival of religious orders was established. 

Lydia Sellon founded her Community in Devonport in 1848, having 
first visited the Park Village Sisterhood. The bishop of Exeter had 
appealed for help to relieve the spiritual and moral destitution that was 
rife, and Miss Sellon’s immediate response in caring for neglected children 
and helping the clergy in their overwhelming task among the very poor 
readily gained the bishop’s support in the formation of a Sisterhood. 
But it was soon under attack from the Church,‘ and only such heroic work 
as that in the cholera outbreak of 1849 and with Miss Nightingale in the 
Crimea vindicated its existence. In spite of early difficulty and hostility, 
the Community took firm root and, its external works given up, it still 
functions as a contemplative order at Ascot Priory, where some of the 
Sisters first went in 1863.5 

Also, in 1848 the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage, was 
founded by W. J. Butler, vicar of Wantage, in order to have the particular 
help of Sisters with parochial work. The order survived the set-back 
caused by its leaders joining the Roman Church after the Gorham Judge- 
ment in 1850,° and today it is the largest women’s Community in England. 
A third order, of a different nature, the Nursing Sisters of St. John the 
Divine, came into being in the same year, and is still an Active order with 
a modified form of the Divine Office. Within another ten years the Com- 
munity of St. John the Baptist at Clewer, the Society of All Saints, Margaret 
Chapel, the Community of All Hallows, Ditchingham, and the Society of 
St. Margaret, East Grinstead, were all established. In 1858, in the North 
of England, where there had been little penetration by the Oxford Move- 
ment, Communities were founded at Horbury and Middlesbrough. 

By 1860 the Religious Life for women was firmly re-established in the 
Church of England. Many people respected and accepted Sisterhoods 
because of their external work among the poor and the sick, while a few, 
with an understanding of the principles of the Religious Life, realised that 
the self-dedication and internal work of worship were the mainspring on 

1H. P. Liddon, op. cit., 24. 2 Ibid., 28. 3 Ibid., 26. 

4Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, A Letter to Miss Sellon, London 20 March 1852. 
Printed pamphlet in Lambeth Palace Library. 


5 T. J. Williams, Priscilla Lydia Sellon, London 1950, passim. 
6 A History of the Foundation of the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage, Oxford 


1902. 
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which the effectiveness of the works of mercy depended. Even so, Sister- 
hoods were still suspect, they savoured too much of Rome, and came too 
little under the recognisable authority of the Church. A need was still felt 
for the particular work of women on a specifically diocesan and parochial 
basis. Bible Women and Parochial Mission Women were beginning to 
contribute valuable work parochially, but they were mainly women of 
the same class as those to whom they ministered and the work of the 
educated women of the Sisterhoods was already seen to be more far-reach- 
ing. In 1858, the recently revived Convocation raised the question of 
reviving the Order of Deaconesses of apostolic times in the Church of 
England. The Order was mentioned in the New Testament,! by the Fathers 
of the Church,? and in the early Church Councils,* but ultimately gave 
way before the growth of Religious Communities. In 1833, Pastor Fliedner 
had revived the Order in the Lutheran Church by establishing the 
Deaconess Institution at Kaiserswerth. Women were ‘set apart pro- 
fessionally for charitable and religious work in the female diaconate’, 
and by 1858 there were 220 deaconesses at Kaiserswerth, in addition to 
the foundations at Strasbourg and elsewhere.* Miss Fry, Miss Nightingale 
and some of the future Superiors, had gained experience at Kaiserswerth 
before founding their own Institutions. In 1860 dean Howson published 
an article in the Quarterly Review® (later expanded into book form),* which 
brought the deaconess question before the notice of the public. 
Meanwhile, Elizabeth Catherine Ferard, a member of an old Huguenot 
family, had been awaiting an opporting to take up work for the Church. 
On the death of her mother she went to stay in the Deaconess Institution 
at Kaiserswerth.® ‘Arrived at Kaiserswerth at 4 past 1 o’clock Aug. 28th 
1858. Was received by Pastor Fliedner . . . and Madame Fliedner’. 
She spent much time in the Waisenhaus, the home and school for orphans, 
but chiefly wished to learn nursing—‘I wish to be taught, not to learn 
everything by experience, which is the more difficult when one under- 
stands the language so imperfectly, but it is the usual method of teaching 
here’. She was much distressed at the ‘disagreeables’ in nursing and quotes 
Pastor Fliedner: ‘an Institution for Deaconesses will not answer in England 
until English ladies give up the expectation of having everything dis- 
agreeable done by servants’. A problem she was to have to deal with later 
on. She found the prayers, morning and evening, were very long and 
extempore, with hymns and psalms, and on Festivals included many 
sermons. News from Florence Nightingale was given at her first monthly 
meeting, and later on Miss Ferard writes: ‘I again heard of the continual 
spreading of the Deaconess work in every direction except in England, 


1 Rom. xvi. I. 

2 E.g., Epiph., Haer. Ixxix. 4. 

3 E.g., Council of Chalcedon (451), Canon XV. 

4 J. S. Howson, Deaconesses, London 1862, passim. 

5 J. S. Howson, ‘Deaconesses’, in Quarterly Review, cviii (1860), 342 ff. 
6 CR 6: Dss. Lucy Collier, MS. ‘Historical Notes’, approx. 1888, 
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and more than ever wished we could have something of the kind in 
England, where the materials for it are so abundant, could we but found 
a Deaconess House on the right principles without falling on the stumbling 
block of Romanism.”! 

During her several months’ stay at Kaiserswerth, Miss Ferard met 
some ‘English Sisters of Mercy from an Asylum recently established in 
Suffolk. I was much pleased with them, they spoke sensibly and calmly, 
are anxious to avoid extremes, and hope that their Asylum may at length 
develop itself into something resembling Kaiserswerth’.? On her return 
to England she worked in their Community of All Hallows, Ditchingham, 
for a short time.* Thus the two threads of the deaconess life and the 
community life were being woven together in her mind. 

In 1861 she ‘offered herself’ to revive the Deaconess Order in England, 
and accordingly, she and two other ladies with the help of the Rev. 
Pelham Dale, their first Chaplain, settled in a house in Burton Crescent, 
near Kings Cross.* The minutes of the Jubilee Conference of Deaconesses 
held at Kaiserswerth in 1861, record that the ‘Superior of the new Mother 
House in London’ submitted two questions. The first, ‘Would it not be 
better if the Deaconesses were only taken from the higher educated 
ranks and not at all from the lower?’ was answered at length, in a vein of 
strong disagreement. In spite of which Elizabeth Ferard held to her 
original view, no doubt remembering nursing ‘disagreeables’ and realising 
that social conditions in England differed greatly from those in Germany. 
The affirmative reply to the second question, on the necessity of a particu- 
lar dress for Deaconesses, was acted upon, for not only was it included in 
the Rules, but at the opening service of the Institution the Sisters were 
‘habited in the dress of the Society’.® The Rules for the Community were 
drawn up and, on 30 October, received the official approval of the bishop 
of London.* On St. Andrew’s Day, 1861, the Deaconesses’ Institution 
was formally opened, and in July of the following year Elizabeth Ferard 
was ‘set apart’ as the first deaconess in the English Church. 

The first Rules for the new North London Deaconesses Institution’ 
state that “The object of the Institution is the renewal of the primitive 
Order of Deaconesses in the Church of England, for the purpose of en- 
gaging in works of Christian usefulness . . . the care of the sick and poor, 
education of the young, etc. . . . shall be formed as far as circumstances 
permit upon the model of the Institution at Kaiserswerth.’ Training was 
to be comprehensive, first as a Provisional Sister, then as a Candidate for 


1 CR 5: Elizabeth Ferard, MS. ‘Journal of a Residence at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine’. 

2 CR 5: ibid. 

3 CR 6: Dss. Collier, op. cit. 

4CR 1: Report 1862. 

5 CR 1: MS. Copy of opening service, St. Andrew’s Day, 1861. 

6 CR 2: MS. Letter from A. C. Tait, bishop of London, 30 October 1861. 

7 CR 1: ‘Rules for the Deaconessses’ Institution, Established in the North of London 
under the Sanction of the Bishop, to be called the North London Deaconesses’ Institu- 
tion’. 
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two years, before admission to the Order. The title of Sister was to be 
used by all. From the beginning the two ideals of Elizabeth Ferard were 
present. The larger Institution, consisting of the Committee, the Chaplain 
and all the Deaconesses, included the smaller group called the Society, 
consisting only of those dedicating themselves to the work of a deaconess 
within the common life of the Community. The intended identification 
with ecclesiastical organisation was also present from the start, Archibald 
Tait, bishop of London, becoming Visitor of the Institution and parish 
work being undertaken only under an incumbent. The devotional rules 
of the Community were considerable—Morning and Evening Prayer from 
the Prayer Book, private prayer and meditation,! and reading of the Scrip- 
tures, in addition to attendance at Church services. Comprehensive House 
Rules, dealing mainly with conduct and dress, were drawn up and added 
to as need arose. 

The chief work of deaconesses was first considered to be that of nursing, 
which, until the time of Elizabeth Fry and Florence Nightingale, had been 
undertaken only by rough, untrained women. As a provision for training 
in nursing, a small ward was opened in the Institution? and within a year 
the Society took charge of the Nursing Department at the Great Northern 
Hospital, where it was said ‘the presence of women of education and 
refinement, gives a tone to the hospital’.* Parish work, later to be called 
‘the true work of a deaconess’, was undertaken in St. Luke’s, Kings Cross, 
and in Somers Town, a district of great poverty. ‘Deaconesses [were] 
protected by their dress and office . . . able to penetrate localities, which 
. .. could scarcely have been assigned to district visitors’, and in one year 
“3,000 souls’ were visited. By 1863, a deaconess was working in the parish 
of Putney. The third branch of ‘Christian usefulness’ was the charge of 
the Infants’ School and Girls’ School of St. Luke’s—the children paying 
from one penny to twopence for the ‘inestimable advantage of a Christian 
education of high character’. Day and evening classes were held for adults, 
and adolescents were trained in domestic work. In 1863 there were three 
Deaconesses, six Candidates and eight Assistants. With such a prodigious 
amount of work accomplished it is not surprising that the Report of that 
year was ‘presented with feelings of great thankfulness’.* 

In this manner was the Order of Deaconesses revived in the Church of 
England. Kaiserswerth was its model and Pastor Fliedner sent a ‘highly 
gifted and thoroughly skilled deaconess’> to train the English Sisters, but 
the London Institution was intended to be an integral part of the parochial 
system, and its Rules were, therefore, adapted to the different nature of its 
work and to the peculiarities of the Church of England. 

The further development of the Order was not accomplished without 

1‘Order to be used at the time set apart for Private Prayer and Meditation at the 
North London Deaconesses’ Institution’, in Deaconesses, Lambeth Palace Library Misc. 
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difficulty. The immediate demand for deaconesses only contributed to 
the anxiety. “The number of Deaconesses available . . . is utterly inadequate 
to meet the applications . . . from Parishes, Asylums, Hospitals, Prisons, 
etc. . . . all sadly and reluctantly declined’.! The financial situation also 
gave cause for concern and was a continual ground of appeal for many 
years. There was a feeling of insecurity in the Church at large, resulting 
from the publication of Darwin’s theories and the consequent challenge 
to the authority of the Bible. This apparent undermining of the accepted 
authority of the Church of England did not make its people more favour- 
able to the idea of ‘Popish’ communities. ‘A fear lest it (the Institution) 
should be connected with fanciful and extravagant doctrines and practices’? 
and also a widespread misunderstanding of educated women working 
among the poor, contributed to the difficulties of the Order, as did 
women workers known as deaconesses, but who had no episcopal sanction. 
Two courses of action were taken to stimulate development of the Order. 
First, the Committee of the North London Deaconess Institution, feeling 
that ‘considerable misconception still prevailed as to the real objects of the 
Society’ restated the objects in the Annual Report? and in a printed paper.* 
That a deaconess was ‘not bound by any vows’ was particularly empha- 
sised. Bishop Wilberforce had described religious vows as ‘un-Christian 
and savouring of the worst evils of Rome’,> while Tait wrote ‘the whole 
spirit of the teaching of the Church of England condemns such vows’.® 
The question of vows continued to be debated by the episcopate until the 
next century. The spiritual and material advantages of community life 
were stressed and the absence of seclusion from friends or society. The 
direct ‘Episcopal Sanction combined with due subordination to the 
Parochial System’ was clearly restated. Secondly, in 1867, a meeting under 
the presidency of the bishop of Ely, considered ‘means of extending the 
ministrations of Deaconesses’’? and subsequently formed the ‘Deaconess 
Association’, ‘to promote the extension and complete revival of the Female 
Diaconate in the Church of England’,® particularly in dioceses other than 
London. Though potential deaconesses were few, the Order was approved 
by the episcopate. Thus, bishop Tait: ‘I do fully approve of ladies... . 
associating themselves together for the care of the poor and the sick... 
such an Institution under my presidency is . . . the Deaconess home in 
Burton Cresent’.® 

The growth of the Community of Deaconesses continued to be slow, 
but the first ten years showed a steady development and its acceptance 


1CR 7: Report 1865. 

2 CR 7: Report 1871. 

3 CR 7: Report 1865. 

4 CR 1: ‘Information to those who wish to join the Society.’ 

5 R. G. Wilberforce, Life of the Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, London 1882, iii. 330. 
6 R. T. Davidson, Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, London 1891, i. 466. 

7 CR 1: MS. Resolutions of Meeting, Ely House, 26 February 1867. 

8 CR 1: Printed Paper, ‘Deaconess Association’, undated. 

® Lambeth Palace Library MS. Arch/P Tait, sub. anno 1865. 
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as an established part of the English Church. It was also recognised by 
the Lutheran Church, who invited a representative from the English 
Institution to the Kaiserswerth Conference in 1864.1 In 1868, the bishop 
of London appointed a committee to revise the rules of the Institution, 
with a ‘sense of responsibility . . . to the Church at large, inasmuch as to 
them, was committed the present charge of regulating the development 
of the Female Diaconate’.? The revised rules emphasised the growth of 
the Community by the insertion of a new clause specifying ‘election as a 
Member of the Community’.* At the same time it was realised that not all 
had a vocation to the Common Life. The following year, with Tait going 
to Canterbury and becoming patron of the Institution and Jackson 
succeeding to London and the office of Visitor, the title of the N.L.D.I. 
was changed to the ‘London Diocesan Deaconess Institution’. ‘By which 
alteration it gains in position as an integral part of the organisation of the 
London Diocese’, and becomes a training house for ‘unattached Deacon- 
esses’ who were not elected to the Community but worked independently 
under the authority of a diocesan bishop.* In 1870, Harold Browne, 
bishop of Ely, ‘one of the first to see the importance of obtaining the great 
benefit of women’s work in the Church’,5 summoned a conference to 
discuss the organisation of the deaconesses.* He approved the Deaconess 
Institution, because ‘it was an organisation based on Scripture and sanc- 
tioned by apostolic and primitive practices, and because it was to be 
an integral part of the English parochial system’.? A paper® drawn up 
embodying the results of the discussion was subsequently agreed upon and 
signed by the two archbishops and eighteen bishops. It defined a Deaconess 
as ‘a woman set apart by the Bishop under that title for service in the 
Church’, and her relations to the bishop, an Incumbent, and the Deaconess 
Institution were clearly stated. Emphasis on proper training was made 
and deaconesses were to wear a distinctive dress. By now, the Order had 
been revived in the diocese of Ely and at Chester.® And so, within a decade 
of its foundation, the Order of Deaconesses had taken root in several 
English dioceses. 

In 1874 the Public Worship Act, to curb the ritualism largely resulting 
from the Oxford Movement, came into force. Bishop Wilberforce’s view 
that Sisterhoods should be ‘strictly and entirely Church of England’?® was 
not wholly complied with, and Benson’s later comment, ‘Sisters must 
have their daily Celebrations . . . and all their teaching must lead up to 
Confession . . . on these two Commandments, it seems hang all the law 

1CR 7: Report 1864. 

2CR 7: Report 1868. 

3 CR 1: ‘Fundamental Laws of the N.L.D.I.’ 

4CR 7: Report 1868. 

5 G. W. Kitchin, Edward Harold Browne, London 1895, 358. 

6 Tbid., 360 

7 Tbid., 361. 

8 CR 1: ‘Deaconesses in the Church of England’, 1871. 

® CR 7: Report 1867. 

10 R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., iii. 325. 
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and the prophets’, was not without foundation.1 The Deaconess Com- 
munity, however, springing from the Lutheran Church, and closely 
allied with the episcopate, was not directly affected by the Act, though 
Pelham Dale, Chaplain of the Institution until 1868, was to be imprisoned 
under its legislation,? and one of the Sisters reported a child brought for 
baptism with the stipulation ‘His father is a Protestant, and his mother a 
Catholic, so we want him done high’.* 

The last decades of the century were a time of expansion for the Angli- 
_ can Church in America, Africa, and Asia, and the S.P.G. appealed to the 
L.D.D.I. for training assistance.* The first Religious Order for men to 
endure, the Society of St. John the Evangelist, was founded, and Mirfield 
and Kelham were to come before 1900. Women’s Communities, too, 
were being established, such as those at Woking, Exeter, Malvern and 
Kilburn. 

It was also a time of expansion for the Deaconess Order. In 1873 the 
L.D.D.I. moved to larger premises at St. Andrew’s House, Tavistock 
Crescent, Westbourne Park (still the Mother House of the Community), 
in spite of a year of crises for the Community. Elizabeth Ferard resigned 
because of ill-health, her successor Mary Field followed her example 
after only a few months in office, and Berdmore Compton, the second 
Chaplain, resigned because of pressure of work.5 But, under the leadership 
of the third Head Sister, Eliza Cassin, the Community made great progress, 
and the appointment of G. F. Prescott, vicar of St. Michael’s, Paddington, 
began the long and valuable assistance of this family to the Institution. 
In 1878 Deaconesses were working in five dioceses outside London and, 
for the first time, it is stated that the L.D.D.I. ‘trained women to serve 
as Deaconesses in the Church of England’ not merely for its own diocese. 
Convocation particularly expressed appreciation of the work of Deacon- 
esses.6 Harold Browne, as bishop of Winchester, established the Deacon- 
ess Institution at Farnham,’ later to move to Portsmouth, and bishop 
Walsham How founded the East London Deaconess Institution.® Sisters 
from the mother house were sent to establish these Institutions, on a 
similar community basis to the L.D.D.I., whereas the Rochester Institu- 
tion, founded by bishop Thorold, who had scant sympathy for Sister- 
hoods, was established by Isobella Gilmore on a purely parochial basis.® 
Other Institutions followed this latter course. The first Register! to be 
published gives the number of Deaconesses in 1883 as 71, the majority 


1A. C. Benson, The Life of Edward White Benson, London 1899, ii. 427. 

2H. P. Dale, Life and Letters of Pelham Dale, London 1894, i. 277 ff. 

3 CR g: Lily Magazine. 
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5 CR 7: Report 1873. 

6 CR 7: Report 1878. 

7 CR 7: Report 1879. 

8 CR 7: Report 1880. 

® C. H. Simpkinson, Life and Work of Bishop Thorold, London 1896, 171 ff. 

10 CR 1: ‘Authorized Register of Deaconesses in connection with the Church of 
England,’ Dorking 1883. 
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trained in the London Diocese, others at Canterbury, Salisbury, Rochester, 
Ely, Chester and Winchester. In 1899 there were 34 Deaconesses in the 
London Diocese, two Novices, and 36 Assistants.1 The Order also expan- 
ded overseas during this time. In 1884 the Deaconess movement was estab- 
lished in Melbourne? and in 1893 a Sister was sent to New Zealand,* and 
later founded the autonomous Community of the Sacred Name. The 
Community also contributed to the ‘work of Foreign Missions’ by sending 
deaconesses to Japan in 18884 and, six years later, to South Africa,®> where 
they were to work with the Society of the Sacred Mission at Grahams- 
town. 

As the Order of Deaconesses increased, confusion arose as to their 
differentiation from the Sisterhoods. In 1875 the archbishop sought to 
clarify the position—‘A Sisterhood, was a private society, whereas deacon - 
esses were grafted into the framework of the Church’® and the Rev. A. 
Gore at the Church Congress stressed the obligation of the Sister to her 
Superior, and the Deaconess to the Church.’ Temple, when bishop of 
London, ‘disliked the idea of the Deaconess becoming the Sister. He saw 
room for both Sisterhoods and Deaconesses, and wanted to keep their 
lines of life and work distinct’. Temple’s successor, Mandell Creighton, 
much favoured the Deaconess Institution—‘with St. Andrew’s Deaconess 
House... his relations were naturally specially close’*—and Randall 
Davidson, too, gave much time and thought to the deaconess movement. 
He advocated competent training and refused sanction to any deaconess 
who lacked it.1° Training was particularly important by the end of the 
nineteenth century, the population generally was much better educated, 
scholars were producing valuable new works, including the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Bible, and the rise of rationalism necessitated an informed 
mind to cope with contemporary problems. In 1883 two meetings were 
held, one at Lambeth Palace and one in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey, to revise the deaconess Rules. As a result the 1871 Rules 
were expanded to include more specifications of training and suitability 
of candidates and their relations to the Deaconess Institution." 

The L.D.D.I. was thus approved by the episcopate as a whole, in 
contrast with the Sisterhoods, where the questions of vows, confession 
and episcopal control were still a source of anxiety. 

After receiving a letter concerning Sisters who ‘did not consider 

1CR 7: Ancilla 1899. 

2 CR 7: Report 1884. 
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4CR 7: Ancilla 1888. 

5 CR 7: Ancilla 1894. 
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themselves as Diocesan but “Church-wide’’’, archbishop Benson wrote, 
‘the old monastic bodies would have lasted till now if they had not been 
exempt from diocesan jurisdiction’. But the smaller Society within the 
L.D.D.I. was steadily progressing along Community lines and was, 
therefore, particularly concerned when Sisterhoods and Deaconesses were 
announced as a topic for discussion at the 1897 Lambeth Conference. 
In the year before, ten bishops and all the Head Deaconesses were 
summoned to a conference at Church House, Westminster ‘to consider 
what points need to be brought forward’.? The Lambeth Conference 
appointed a Committee to consider ‘the relation of Religious Communi- 
ties in the Church to the Episcopate’, its terms of reference to include 
Deaconesses. Part B of the Encyclical on Deaconesses stressed the accurate 
use of the titl—-women who were duly trained and ‘set apart’ by the 
bishop, and noted that there were two categories of Deaconesses, those liv- 
ing a Community life and those who were unattached. Part A, on Religious 
Communities, dealt with vows, priestly administrations to a Community, 
and Visitation,* while the official Report published in 1902 clarified 
episcopal relationships and constitutions. The L.D.D.I. itself published 
a pamphlet in 1898 on The Office and Work of a Deaconess, describing 
the ancient history and modern revival of the Order, and particularly 
stressing the advantages of Community life. 

The Religious Communities as a whole were giving up some external 
work and devoting more time to worship, and by the end of the century 
Wantage, under Dr. Palmer, was publishing plain-chant and other service 
books. The Community within the L.D.D.I. was also following this 
trend and progressing towards the full Religious Life. In 1887 decisive 
changes were made to further this end. The ‘Day Hours of the Church of 
England’ was adopted as the Office Book of the Community, bringing 
it into the main stream of worship traditionally recited seven times a day 
by Religious. (The Community later changed to ‘Hours of Prayer’.) 
The executive body of the Inner Council was changed to the Chapter 
and the title of Head Sister was altered to Mother Superior.® By 1898 the 
Institution was clearly defined as resting ‘on the double basis of a Training 
Home for Deaconesses, and a Sisterhood for Deaconesses’.® In the twentieth 
century, ‘After long and careful consideration and . . . with the authority 
of the Bishop’ an entirely new Constitution was drawn up (1903).’ It 
dealt only with the Community, its object, elections, office bearers, the 
Chapter, and details of training and the common life.* The latter had been 
a feature of the Institution from the first, with its sharing of goods, time, 

1 A. C. Benson, op. cit., 307. 
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abilities and worship and inward flow of corporate grace into individual 
members, but had only now reached a state capable of definition. An 
Inner Rule and an External Rule for the Religious Life were drawn up, 
thus forming Constitution and Rules in conformity with other Sisterhoods. 
At the same time, a Commission on Ritualism (1904) advocated a greater 
width and leniency in the Church of England. As yet, there had been no 
concrete action taken over vows. From the beginning Deaconesses had 
signed a statement agreeing to obey the Rules of the Institution and there 
had always been an implicit intention of celibacy; now there came a 
growing desire to realise ‘the principle of community of goods’. There 
was still much opposition to the Sisters actually taking vows and, mean- 
while, the titles of Sisters and trainees were brought into line with other 
Sisterhoods by the use of Postulant, Novice and Sister. Consideration was 
being given to a ‘more definite Rule suitable to the life of a Sister and the 
work of a Deaconess’, as well as to ‘a more definite place in and respon- 
sibility to the Community’ for the Chaplain.? In 1917, Fr. Bickersteth 
C.R. became Chaplain® and began the close relationship between the 
two communities. Under his guidance the three vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience, to be renewed annually, were taken for the first time and 
new Rules embodying the changes were drawn up. The vows, or evangeli- 
cal counsels of perfection, are the means of imitating Christ. Poverty 
teaches detachment and shedding of unnecessary concern with material 
things; chastity, through celibacy, makes possible love of a true pastoral 
character; and obedience frees a Religious for wholehearted use in God’s 
service. These decisive changes caused the Superior to resign and some 
Sisters to leave, but they were a necessary part of the Religious Life and 
were welcomed as such by most of the Community.* 

The early twentieth-century was a time of emancipation for women. 
In 1908 a Pan-Anglican Conference on training for Church work was 
held and resulted in the establishment of a Central Council for Women’s 
Work,® which was only replaced in 1960 by the Council for Women’s 
Ministry in the Church. The Community was again represented at the 
pre-1920 Lambeth Conference discussions® and, at the Lambeth Con- 
ference’s instigation, the Convocations of 1923-5 formally restored the 
Order of Deaconesses in the Church of England. It is ‘an Apostolic Order 
of Ministry’ and ‘women admitted thereto are episcopally ordained with 
prayer and the laying-on of hands’. An official ‘Form and Manner of 
Making Deaconesses’ was authorised.” The Order was again discussed at 
the 1930 Lambeth Conference and the Convocations of 1939-41 drew up 
Resolutions concerning the status and position of deaconesses, which are 
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still awaiting Canon Law enactment.! The Community of the L.D.D.I. 
was also represented at the post-1930 Lambeth Conference meetings to 
which was referred the 1897 Report on Religious Communities.? Subse- 
quently, an Advisory Council was formed in 1935 to act as intermediary 
between the episcopate and the Religious Communities, and to advise 
and guide the Communities. In 1943 the Council published the first 
Directory of the Religious Life of the Church of England.* 

Meanwhile, with the appointment of Fr. Horner C.R. as Chaplain in 
1930, the final steps in the development of the Religious Life were made. 
The period of annual vows after the Noviciate was restricted to two years 
and at Ordination the Sister was to be fully professed under life vows. 
The plain gold ring of the Religious was adopted, and the tying of three 
knots in the girdle to signify the three vows.* The Constitution was altered 
to include these changes and, with recent revision, has been reprinted in 
1961 to form the present Constitution of the Community. The final step 
in the development occurred in 1943, under the administration of Geoffrey 
Fisher, bishop of London, when the L.D.D.I. ceased to exist except as a 
legal entity, and the present title of the Deaconess Community of St. 
Andrew was adopted.® 

What has been the particular contribution of the Deaconess Com- 
munity of St. Andrew to the Church? The aim of the Community is the 
imitation of Christ, by prayer and service.* From the beginning, the wor- 
ship of the Community has been its prior obligation, first the Offices of the 
Church of England and then from 1887 the Seven Canonical Hours of 
Religious, offered with the daily Mass, not only as part of the worship of 
the Church, but as a contribution towards supplying the balance in an 
almost prayerless world. The corporate and individual prayers of the 
Sisters have also been a means of intercession for the general and specific 
needs of the world, particularly in this century for the growing unity of 
the Church. The chapel of St. Andrew’s House was built in 1877, its 
west window installed later by Sir Ninian Comper.’ 

The service of the Community is dependent on prayer for its inspiration 
and power. During the hundred years of its existence, the three funda- 
mental works, nursing, educational, and parochial, have been maintained, 
though greatly adapted to meet changing contemporary needs and 
conditions. 

The move of the L.D.D.I. in 1873 to Westbourne Park ‘standing high 
in a healthy locality’ provided a larger Nursing Home and a small chil- 
dren’s ward in the stables, but these were both temporary. With the recog- 
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nition of nursing as a profession, and the use of anaesthetics and anti- 
septics demanding a specialised training, many Communities, including 
the L.D.D.I. gave up nursing as such. But, in 1876, a seaside convalescent 
home, later called St. Michael’s and rebuilt to accommodate forty patients, 
was opened at Westgate, Kent, and is now partly maintained under the 
State’s National Health Scheme. Enduring many vicissitudes, such as 
War Office commandeering in 1915 and evacuation in the last war, it 
now provides not only physical recuperation, but also the mental and 
spiritual restoration so necessary in modern times. Since 1919 a house in 
North London, to be called St. Raphael’s, which was moved to Graden 
St. Andrew in Finchley in 1951, has provided a peaceful home for elderly 
people, provision for whom is a contemporary problem. 

Towards the end of the last century the State was becoming increas- 
ingly responsible for education and in 1891 elementary education was 
made free for all. The Church retained some of its schools and set up Sunday 
schools to ensure Church teaching. Sisters gave up their charge of schools 
and were confined to the taking of individual classes in Scripture. In 
1881 the Nursing Home was given up for St. Gabriel’s, an ‘Industrial 
School for Girls’, relinquished in 1897 when the increased number of 
Sisters needed the accommodation. Elizabeth Ferard, after her retire- 
ment from office, cared for children at St. Catherine’s, Dorking, and then 
at Redhill, until her death in 1893. A training school for mentally defective 
girls was run for a few years from 1912, and in 1924 St. Gabriel’s, an 
Open Air School, was built at Westgate, now leased to Canterbury Diocese 
as a Retreat House. In 1934 the Community took over the St. Alban’s 
Diocesan Orphanage at Bedford. Owing to the changing needs arising 
from the country’s higher educational standards, the partial acceptance 
of science and psychology as substitutes for religion, and the devastating 
effects of two world wars, the intellectual training of the Sisters has, 
particularly since the 1920s, been revised and intensified, study becoming 
part of the Rule. Educational work is now carried on in Church schools, 
colleges and universities, and in adult instruction generally. 

Parish work has greatly changed, with the great building schemes, the 
Christian Socialism of the late nineteenth century, and the Welfare State 
of the twentieth. The building of the Midland Railway Station of St. 
Pancras transferred the original parochial work of the Sisters to Gray’s 
Inn Road in 1868, and the move to Westbourne Park produced work in 
the Notting Hill area. From 1888 St. Agnes, or the ‘Lily Mission’, was 
conducted in the ‘crowded and half civilised Potteries’ of St. Clement’s, 
Notting Dale, for 50 years before new building demolished it. In 1866 
the cholera epidemic in the East End caused the establishment of three 
missions in Bethnal Green, which led to the foundation of the separate 
East London Deaconess Institution in 1880. This was given up in 1924. 
Main drainage works in Putney provided work for the Sisters among the 
navigators and, in 1886, Sisters were working among the Guards’ wives at 
Chelsea and Wellington Barracks and the Tower. Sisters have worked in 
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other London parishes, such as St. Martin-in-the-Fields, All Saints’ 
Highgate, St. James’s, Piccadilly, in Hampstead, Pimlico and Westminster, 
to name a very few. The original physical destitution that Sisters attempted 
to alleviate has by 1961 almost completely disappeared, but the contempo- 
rary spiritual destitution is equally widespread among the now materially 
well-off population. As well as direct teaching and pastoral work, a new 
means of spiritual assistance has come into being. In 1931 a new block 
was added to St. Andrew’s House, and guests were received for retreats. 
Since 1946, the greatly increased tempo and noise in life, and its continual 
sense of strain, together with the general break-up of family life and wide- 
spread lack of religious belief, has resulted in an overwhelming amount of 
nervous disorder. The hospitality of St. Andrew’s House, with its internal 
prayerful background of peace and quiet, helps to provide a preventative 
and recuperative antidote to the strain of modern life. St. Andrew’s House 
has remained in its early surroundings (housing a public ‘Air Raid’ 
Shelter during the war, and assisting in the contemporary troubles of the 
coloured population), whereas most Communities have moved to more 
peaceful surroundings. 

From the beginning the Community of Deaconesses has been repre- 
sented on national deaconesses’ conferences. The Mother Superior has 
always been Head Deaconess of the London Diocese, and is now a member 
of the newly formed Council for Women’s Ministry in the Church. As 
the emphasis on the Religious Life increased the Community has also been 
represented on national conferences on the Religious Orders. In 1958 the 
Community contributed to the history of the Anglican Church, when for 
the first time since the inception of the faculty in pre-Reformation times, 
the archbishop of Canterbury conferred a Lambeth Degree on two women, 
one, the present Superior of the Community.! 

The Community of Deaconesses has never grown like the Lutheran 
Institutions; even in its early days of expansion it numbered only 34,” 
and in 1961, it has 32 Sisters and 4 Novices. But its slow development, 
and its ability to adapt both the life and the work to a changing society, 
have ensured a steady and constant growth, maintaining the work of a 
Deaconess with the life of a Religious within the Anglican Church. 


1 CR 9g: Ancilla 1958. 
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(1959) 1-49), it was suggested that a text of these replies, long known 

to canonists as the ‘capitular’ text, was older than that in the Historia 
Ecclesiastica of Bede; and, also, that the fifth Responsio in the Bedan text, 
which contains the long controverted permission to marry within the 
third and fourth generation, was an interpolation made, possibly, if not 
probably, by the priest Nothelm. Nothelm had corresponded with Bede 
over many years, and he later became archbishop of Canterbury. The 
writers of the article did not know at the time that Dom Paul Meyvaert 
had in preparation an edition of the Responsiones based on the text as 
found in canonical collections. The publication of this edition is much 
to be desired; but, meanwhile, it seems permissible to point out that the 
‘capitular’ text is found in the oldest MSS. and that the Bedan text is 
never found in any MS. earlier than Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, written 
in 731. If it had been, the question of priority could not, of course, have 
arisen. 

The Responsiones would have been written originally on papyrus, 
according to Vatican usage, and it is, therefore, not surprising that no 
very early MS. containing them has survived: none earlier, that is, than 
the copies made on vellum. 

The capitular text is found in a Copenhagen MS. of the mid-eighth 
century, and a Lucca MS. written at the end of that century; there is no 
canonical MS. with the controverted marriage passage as early as this. 
Whether or not Nothelm inserted the passage, the fact that only in England 
was the Germanic reckoning of generations the only one in use points to a 
Canterbury origin. Pastoral zeal might well seek here to spread knowledge 
expressed in contemporary terms, of the conditions of lawful marriage. 
It is true that the Germanic reckoning was, about A.D. 700, known in all 
the countries settled by the Germanic invaders, but in all these countries 
except England there were notaries versed in Roman law and the Roman 
legal reckoning; in England alone secular law was Germanic (Anglo- 
Saxon) and not interpreted or administered by notaries. In Lombardy, 
for instance, there were plenty of notaries acquainted both with the Roman 
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and Germanic reckonings. In England, in the eighth century, though 
an occasional bishop may have had a notary (as archbishop Theodore 
had done), there was no secular knowledge of the Roman reckoning, and it 
was seculars who needed instruction about the conditions of lawful 
marriage. 

Dom Meyvaert’s valuable article! suggests that no certainty as to the 
priority of the capitular to the Bedan text can be arrived at ti!’ much 
more work has been done.* Certainly the completion and publication of 
his work is most desirable; meanwhile, the following facts may be briefly 
pointed out. 

The earliest canonical MS. of the Responsiones is mid-eighth century, 
and the script and the other contents of the MS. suggest that it was 
connected in origin, not with Italy, but possibly with the work of Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries in the Low Countries or Germany, or in a Frankish 
house. The manuscript is Copenhagen N.K.S. 58, and its history is un- 
known. Professor Francis Wormald concurs in dating it as early or mid- 
eighth century, and observes that it certainly came from a house where 
they knew how to write a beautiful uncial. The MS. contains a penitential 
with many clauses from Theodore’s penitential, and a collection of canons 
including some from Arles and Orleans:* it is a canonical codex of use to 
missionaries and, as including the Responsiones, suggesting a connexion with 
Jarrow or Canterbury. Dr. E. A. Lowe (in his English Uncial, Oxford 
1960, 7-9) has stressed that uncial was the normal script of Theodore, 
Hadrian, Benedict Biscop, and their followers: 


‘That this was the case is suggested by statistics which cannot be 
fortuitous, namely, by the fact that the number of surviving uncial 
manuscripts is relatively large, over five hundred, which is more than 


1 ‘Les ‘“‘Responsiones” de S. Grégoire le Grand a S. Augustin de Cantorbéry’, in 
Rev. d’ Hist. Ecclés., liv (1959), 879-94. As to his criticism on p. 884, I should like to say 
that I had not seen a photostat of the Responsiones in Lucca MS. 490 at the time the 
article on them in this JouRNAL appeared; I regret misunderstanding Mansi’s rubric 
about the two texts of the Responsiones (J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima 
collectio, 1764, tom. X, col. 415). The rubric runs: Celebrem Gregorii ad Augustinum 
epistolam iterum exhibeo, quae licent eadem est cum superiori, adhuc tamen illa 
integrior est, et variantibus abundat. Illam olim in meo conciliorum supplemento vulgavi 
ex Lucca 490, sed nescio quo fato acciderit, ut foedis erroribus vitiata in publicum 
prodierit. Recensitam igitur illam, ad eundem codicem sedulo ac diligenter correctam 
nunc iterum profero. On consulting the Sacrorum Conciliorum et decretorum collectio... a P. 
Labbeo, G. Cossartio, S.F. presbyteris ... Supplementum, F. D. Mansi, Lucca 1748, tom. i, 
to see which text Mansi had found ‘foedis erroribus vitiata’, neither text appears to 
have been bound in with the tome. Lucca MS. 490, however, as the photostat shows, has 
the capitular text. 

2 Dom Meyvaert, op. cit., 881 n. 6, refers to 16 MSS. not cited elsewhere, but none 
of them is early. None in his list is eighth century, 2 are ninth, 4 tenth, one ‘tenth to 
fourteenth’, 4 twelfth, 3 thirteenth and 2 fifteenth. Although an early text may be 
found copied even in a fifteenth-century MS., it is normally the earlier MSS. that throw 
most light on the history of the text. 

3 For a detailed description of the contents of this MS., see the article in this JouRNAL 
(x. 44); it contains the Excarpsus Cummeani, the most widely used on the Continent of all 
the Celtic penitentials. 
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twice as great as the number of surviving manuscripts in half-uncial, 
and the number of surviving manuscripts in rustica is practically negligible.’ 


The contents of the Copenhagen MS. and the script, that is, point to 
an eighth-century origin in such a house as Echternach! or Fulda, where 
English missionaries worked in a Frankish? countryside; hardly to an 
Irish house, for Dr. Lowe points out that ‘Irish manuscripts are innocent 
of uncial script’. 

Lucca MS. 490, again, dated by Lowe as written at the end of the 
eighth century or beginning of the ninth (with which dating Professor 
Francis Wormald concurs) has the capitular text. 

Lucca MS. 123, a photostat of which has been examined by Professor 
Wormald, and dated as late ninth century, also has the capitular text. 
(The Librarian kindly called my attention to this MS., which is not cited 
in the usual reference books.) 

Milan MS. Ambros. 8.33, sup. (the Bobbio Dionysiana), to which 
Dom Meyvaert calls attention, is dated by Lowe as of the end of the ninth 
century, or later. It is in the capitular form, but has the controverted 
marriage Responsio, as in the Historia Ecclesiastica. There is, however, one 
exception, viz. where the H.E. has: 


Unde necesse est ut iam tertia uel* quarta generatio fidelium licenter 
sibi iungi debeat; nam secunda, quae praediximus a se omni modo 
debeat abstinere 


this Ambrosian MS. S.33 sup. has: 


ut iam (rasura) quarta generatio fidelium sibi licenter iungi debeat. 


The reason for deleting ‘tertia uel’ by the rasura is apparent: others 
than Boniface were aware, by the end of the ninth century, of the in- 
congruity of attributing to pope Gregory I permission to marry within the 
third generation. 

Dom Meyvaert discusses, and leaves open, the question whether Bede 
could have followed the text of Ambros. 8.33 sup., instead of vice versa;4 


1See, for a MS. with uncial rubrics from Echternach, Lowe, Eng. Uncial, 9, and 
Pl. xxxviii (b). The copyist of the Copenhagen MS. seems ill at ease with the Latin 
of a text neither scriptural nor liturgical. 

2 The Copenhagen MS. has ‘us’ for ‘os’ a few times, suggesting a Frankish (Merovin- 
gian) sound-shifting and, perhaps, origin in a house like Tours, unconnected with 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries, for the spread of penitentials on the Continent preceded their 
advent and was not limited to houses they founded. McNeill and Gamer (Medieval 
Handbooks of Penance, 26) find that their use was later in north Italy than among the 
Franks, and later (early ninth century) among the Visigoths. The Excarpsus (ibid., 98) 
was perhaps taken to Bobbio by bishop Cummean before 744. 

3 Ibid., 886. Dom Meyvaert speaks of the gap in the text as a ‘rasura’. Cf., for the 
vacant space, MGH., Ewald and Hartmann, Gregorii I papae Reg. Epist., ii. 335 n.c., 
which says of this MS at ‘tertia uel’: ‘om. spacio uacua relicto’. 

4 Ibid., 886. He also calls attention to the note in this MS. which runs: ‘Addens quia 
in anglorum gente et cognatis libere misceatur’ as not in the Bedan text. It is however 
found in the Copehagen MS. of the capitular text: ‘Addens quia in anglorum gente 
nuuercis et cognatis libere misceantur’. It appears to be an early scribal gloss on the 
capitular text. 
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but he does not deal with the significance of the rasura, which points to 
a date later than Bede and Boniface. The numerical reckoning of genera- 
tions in this passage, again, is later than the capitular text, which has no 
such numerical reckoning. Pope Gregory would have found ‘a man may 
not marry his grandmother’ a normal canonical statement: he would not 
have said ‘a man may not marry within the third generation’.+ 


1 See this JOURNAL, x. 6-9. 
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Light from the Ancient Past: the Archeological Background of Judaism and Christianity, 
and ed. By Jack Finegan. Pp. xxxviii + 638 +204 illustrations +6 maps + 
4 plans. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 63s. 

As described by the author, the purpose of this book is to give a connected 
account of the archeological background of the Hebrew-Christian religion, 
based on the enormous mass of discoveries which have been made in the last 
century. This is a formidable undertaking, demanding a knowledge both of the 
literary problems of the Bible, of comparative religion and archeological method. 
It is greatly to the author’s credit that he has been able to write so interesting, 
concise and lucid a narrative covering so great a period of time. Here one can 
read of Sumerian politics in the time of Abraham, the aims of the Egyptian 
rulers when Moses was a boy, the rise and fall of the Assyrian and Persian empires, 
alongside informed comment on the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the archeology of 
the early Christian period. The illustrations are informative and excellently 
selected, and the notes direct the reader to a wide selection of contemporary 
periodical literature. The production is a credit to the publishers. 

Perhaps the most useful section of the book is that dealing with the New 
Testament period. The author is obviously at home with problems concerning 
New Testament MSS. and papyri, and it is a pity that the Gospel of Thomas was 
published too late for him to discuss it. The appendix, too, on the principles 
governing the Hebrew and early Christian calendars is valuable, and the author 
has many useful things to say in his discussion of the Johannine and Synoptic 
dating of the Crucifixion. His preference for the former would appear to be 
well-founded. 

If anything, too much has been attempted. If one is to discuss learnedly 
Styger’s theory of the dating of the Catacombs or technicalities of identification 
in New Testament MSS. one may surely assume some background knowledge 
on the part of one’s readers. But this, unfortunately, is not the author’s view, 
and so, the whole history of the Mediterranean world from Sumer to Rome 
must be told, with the inevitable result that the narrative chapters tend some- 
times to become trite and elementary. The author’s is not the first work on 
biblical archeology, and if he had made more use, for instance, of G. E. Wright’s 
excellent Biblical Archaeology he would have been able to spare his readers much 
discussion of what is already well known. Moreover, the attempt to describe the 
Greek cities along St. Paul’s route through Asia Minor reduces this part of the 
work to the level of a gazetteer in which modern tourist information is mingled 
with scraps of historical detail. In this section, the author has fallen far short 
of the work of his great predecessors, Ramsay and Deissmann. 

Within limits, however, this is a useful book and to be recommended. It 
represents a real effort to weave literary and archeological evidence into a 
single narrative embracing the whole Bible. Its weakness lies in the author’s 
failure to decide on the audience he wishes to address. The reader, however, 
will find a great deal to stimulate him. The enormous advances in knowledge 
relating to the Bible are plainly and agreeably set out by a scholar whose 
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passion for factual truth and enthusiasm for his subject is clear from the first 
page to the last. 
GoNVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, W. H. C. Frenp 
CAMBRIDGE 


Notker der Stammler: Taten Kaiser Karls des Grossen. Edited by Hans F. Haefele. 
(Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, 
Nova Series, tom. xii). Pp. lvi+ 128. Berlin: Weidmann, 1959. DM. 19.50. 

This new volume of the MGH. prints the Latin text of the Gesta and includes 
in the impeccable critical apparatus a notable monograph on the work of 
Notker the Stammerer. No preamble to the Gesta or reference by name to the 
author has survived: the attribution of authorship rests on monastic tradition 
from St. Gall and the similarity of phrase describing the author in the Gesta and 
other work known to be Notker’s, together with similarity of material and diction 
in the narrative. 

Notker Balbulus is accepted as having worked as ‘cantor’ and younger 
scholasticus in charge of the obiaies’ school at St. Gall; he was the principal 
‘rhetor’ and scholasticus from 871 till his death in 912. He was a fine exponent 
of the chant and writer of sequences in the Roman manner, which he could 
scarcely have been without having a good musical ear and at least a small musical 
voice; Dr. Haefele writes of him as the most distinguished oral narrator at St. 
Gall (xiii). This circumstance has always caused wonder at the nom de plume 
‘Balbulus’ or its variants, and one of the most interesting points Dr. Haefele 
makes is his explanation of the difficulty. Notker the theologian knew that 
‘human speech is only a stammering’ since the omnipotent wisdom of God 
defeated human conspiracy at the building of the Tower of Babel (ix): the 
thought lies behind Notker’s expression of his own inadequacy to write the 
Gesta (‘His igitur, quae ego balbus et edentulus non ut debui circuitu tardiore 
diutius explicare temptavi’), and the parallel expression in the historical poem 
of the ‘Monk of St. Gall’ (‘Aeger et balbus . . . Notker indignus cecini’). 

Dr. Haefele does not touch on the curious ninth-century tradition of a 
mitigated anonymity in literary matters, which offers parallels to Notker’s 
use, as it were, of a signature tune, while suppressing his own name. Caroline 
poets sometimes used an acrostic: but this artifice only works for the reader of a 
book, not the hearer of a tale or poem recited aloud. The ninth-century Mercian 
poet Cynewulf, for instance, in his poem the Elene, interspersed the description 
of his own life with the names of the runic letters that spelt his name,! coupling 
the lines with the request that he should be prayed for: the poem was meant to 
be read aloud and his name distinguishable to the audience. Notker used on 
more than one occasion the description ‘balbus’, etc., choosing a word more 
individual and characteristic than the terms ‘wretched little’, etc., of the scribes 
and attestors of charters. 

Notker’s wide reading, as well as his knowledge of diplomatic and annals, 
qualified him to write history. He honoured Bede, had an outspoken admiration 
for Alcuin, and, as a good monk of St. Gall, reverenced Cassian. He wrote the 
Gesta between 884 and 888, at the command or the wish of Charles the Fat 
(Charles III), who stayed for three days at St. Gall in December 883. The monks 
received him hospitably and entertained him with the recitation of poems and 
with anecdotes of his great-grandfather, Charles the Great; Notker took the 

1See K. Sisam, Cynewulf and his poetry, in Proc. of the Brit. Acad., xviii. 5-8. 
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foremost part in these celebrations, and the writing down of the Gesta was the 
outcome. 
Book i of the Geséa is of interest to ecclesiastical historians, for chapters 11 to 

25 deal with Charles’s episcopal appointments and personal relations with clerics. 
Some stories bring the great emperor and his court very near, as when Charles 
is reported as having laboured strenuously to promote learning in his kingdom 
and been disappointed that, after all, his scholars could not equal those of earlier 
centuries. ‘Would that I might have twelve clerks,’ he exclaimed, ‘as learned as 
Jerome and Augustine were!’ To which the erudite Alcuin returned: “The 
creator of heaven and earth had but two: and you, for your part, want twelve!’ 

196, CLARENCE GATE GARDENS, M. DEANESLY 

Lonpon, N.W.1. 


Studia Gratiana post octava Decreti saecularia. Edited by Jos. Forchielli and Alph. 
M. Stickler. VI. Pp. 456; VII. Pp. 486 +28 plates. Bologna: Institutum 
Gratianum, 1959. Lire 6,000, each. 

The first of these two volumes is devoted entirely to two studies of the early 
printed editions of Gratian. E. Will surveys the incunabula and their present 
location in great detail and A. Adversi attempts a catalogue of editions since 
the fifteenth century. 

The first half of volume vii continues the series of studies of Gratian MSS. 
which have been such a feature of Studia Gratiana, but the volume is chiefly 
important for the long article by Professor Vetulani called ‘Le Décret de Gratien 
et les premiers Décrétistes 4 la lumiére d’une source nouvelle’. Already before 
the war the author had used Polish MSS. to demonstrate the need for a 
revision of Friedberg’s text of the Decretum; now this study of an early abridg- 
ment of Gratian preserved in a Danzig MS. is made the basis of an argument 
about the date of the Decretum which, if accepted, will not only place the work 
much earlier than anyone has yet thought to do, but will also necessitate the 
revision of opinion on some other matters, such as the course of the early 
development of scholasticism. 

Hitherto the date of compilation has been thought to lie somewhere be- 
tween 1139, i.e. the year of the Second Lateran Council whose canons appear 
in the accepted text, and 1148, the latest date for what has been considered the 
earliest commentary, that of Paucapalea. The Danzig MS. seems to establish that 
other commentaries existed before Paucapalea’s work, and this, combined with 
the argument that the canons of the 1139 council were inserted after the publi- 
cation of the Decretum seems to push Gratian’s work back at least into the thirties 
or twenties. But Professor Vetulani wishes to go further than this. The only 
dated act which appears in the Decretum is an appeal formula in dict.p.c.31 
C.II qu.6 which contains the date 1105. Although there is no manuscript 
evidence for any other date most scholars who have discussed the matter have 
held that 1105 must be an error for 1150 or 1140. Professor Vetulani, however, 
is prepared to take the date at its face value and, relying on the well-known fact 
that medieval writers generally made use of contemporary acts in their collec- 
tions, argues that the compilation of the Decretum belongs to the first years of 
the twelfth century. He supports this by maintaining that Gratian’s attitude to 
Roman Law, which he and others have studied extensively in other papers, 
fits the situation of the pontificate of Paschal II better than that of any other 
period before or after. 
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It is as yet too soon to form a definite opinion about the strength of Vetu- 
lani’s case, but at first sight he argues convincingly, and the criticisms so far 
offered by G. Fransen do not seem to have shaken his position. The article 
printed here is a French translation of the principal chapters of a book pub- 
lished in Polish in 1955 and, in view of the importance of the subject, it is per- 
haps unfortunate that the whole of that work, extending only to 168 pages, 
could not have been made available to those who do not read Polish. It is also 
unfortunate that the article ‘Nouvelles vues sur le Décret de Gratien’, which is 
said to complete the researches of the author on the date of publication of the 
Decretum, should be referred to by its title only and without any indication of 
where it appears. 

In the same Vol. vii another Polish scholar, Mgr. K. Wojtyla also uses the 
Danzig abridgement to study the tractatus de penitentia. He concludes that some 
form of this is an original part of the Decretum, but throws doubt on the authen- 
ticity of DD. I-IV. 

EXETER COLLEGE, OxFORD Eric Kemp 


English Uncial. By E. A. Lowe. Pp. 30 +40 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960. 75s. 

In the introduction to part ii of Codices Latini Antiquiores (Oxford 1935, xvi), 
Dr. Lowe spoke of the origin and development of uncial writing as a subject 
still awaiting treatment. He has now given us a fine set of reproductions of 
English uncial script prefixed by an introduction which not only treats of this 
script in England but also discusses examples of it from Italy, France, Spain, 
Africa and Byzantium, so that by comparison with these the peculiar features of 
English uncial may be determined. For MSS. in uncial from Northumbria 
Dr. Lowe considers the Codex Amiatinus (Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana 
Amiatino I) as the touchstone and he is convinced of the English origin of this 
book. As he observes ‘not a single authenticated Italian uncial manuscript can be 
adduced . . . identical in script’ with it, nor does the Amiatinus seem to be just 
the unique product of a single scribe. The most that can be done in the 
search for continental ancestors or relatives of the Amiatinus is to notice certain 
Italian MSS. with which it has some likeness. Dr. Lowe instances the sixth- 
century Durham Cathedral Library B. IV. 6, f. 169*, and Wiirzburg Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek M.P.Th.F.68, both early available in England, and I would 
like also to suggest Ancona Archivio Capitolare S.N. and Milan Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana D. 36 sup., although they do not have the possibility of having 
been locally available as models for the Amiatinus. The uncial of this book, 
however, and of the group of MSS. associated with it, seems to be a synthesis 
of its own. This quality fits in with the character of the book as a whole and 
Ceolfrith’s probable motive in destining it for St. Peter’s, namely to present 
a pandect of the ‘new translation’ in return for that of the ‘old translation’ 
which Benedict Biscop had brought back from Rome. Such a motive looks, 
indeed, very like that of Alcuin with his coronation gift to Charlemagne, as 
expounded by Dom Bonifatius Fischer (Die Alkuin Bibel, Freiburg im Breisgau 
1957, 19). Both Alcuin and Ceolfrith before him wished to make an offering 
which would be a true example of the capabilities and achievements of their 
monastery. It is not really necessary to postulate an Italian master-scribe 
at Wearmouth-Jarrow behind the Amiatinus. Besides the activity probably 
provoked in the scriptoria of the monasteries by the presence of—and the 
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writings left behind by—the archcantor of St. Peter’s, of whose visit there 
about 680 Dr. Lowe reminds us, the Bible Benedict Biscop brought from 
Rome, and which was probably the Codex Grandior of Cassiodorus, is an 
immediate candidate for the post of exemplar to the Codex Amiatinus—not 
to mention the other books acquired by the founder of the twin monasteries. 

Away from the north of England and the type of the Amiatinus it is harder 
to get a clear picture of the other kinds of English uncial. Kent certainly 
provides a group of MSS. centred on the Vespasian Psalter (British Museum 
Cotton MS. Vespasian A. I) and the Codex Aureus in Stockholm (Kunglika 
Biblioteket A. 135), but other examples of uncial are less localisable. These 
non-Northumbrian MSS. seem to be generally more influenced by insular 
characteristics and are less ‘ultramontane’ than those of the Amiatinus and its 
school. As a postlude to his selection Dr. Lowe reproduces some specimens of 
English uncial written on the continent. It is tempting to follow this up by 
inquiring into possible influence of English uncial on Carolingian script. 
Certainly the Godescalc gospels, written between 781 and 783 (Paris Biblio- 
théque Nationale, MS. nouv. acq. lat. 1203), have insular features in the prick- 
ing and preparing of the vellum and the chief initials follow insular models. 
There is even some similarity in the uncial of the MS. and that of some of the 
MSS. reproduced in Dr. Lowe’s book. Is this the result of Roman and Italian 
archetypes in both cases or is there a real relationship? Questions like this are 
naturally provoked by Dr. Lowe’s publication on the uncial hands ofa particular 
type, and that they are means that his work takes up at once its position as one 
of the foundations of palaeographical studies. 

British MusEuM, LONDON D. H. Turner 


The Bridlington Dialogue: an Exposition of the Rule of St. Augustine for the Life of the 


Clergy. By Robert of Bridlington, trans. and ed. by a Religious of C.S.M.V. 
Pp. xxxii + 392. London: Mowbray, 1960. 84s. 

More than ten years ago, Mr. J. C. Dickinson, in his Origins of the Austin 
Canons, drew attention to an unpublished twelfth-century exposition of the 
Rule of St. Augustine, composed at Bridlington Priory, and himself made good 
use of the document. We now have a critical edition, translated and anno- 
tated. The editor began, and almost completed, her labours under the impres- 
sion that the Bodleian MS., as Dickinson had supposed, was unique, but she 
then learnt of another at Durham, apparently following and abbreviating a 
recension by the original author. The text is a conflation of the two MSS. with 
all variants noted—technically, perhaps, a questionable proceeding, but 
practical. It may be said at once that this is in every way an excellent piece of 
work. The translation is fluent, idiomatic and all but faultless, the notes careful 
and useful, and the identification of works cited full, if not exhaustive. To this 
must be added the typographical excellence of the whole production, in which 
only a dozen misprints, all minimal, occur. 

The dialogue, which is only nominally one, consists of a long commentary 
on the (so-called Third) Rule of St. Augustine. The author, identified as the 
fourth prior of the house, Robert (1147-58), known as ‘the scribe’, who has 
important biblical commentaries to his credit, was clearly a man of good 
sense and deep piety, in addition to his learning. Though a large part of the 
work is taken verbally or loosely, with and without acknowledgment, from the 
writings of Augustine and others, the result is not a mere scrap-book but a 
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well-devised and weighty commentary. Only those familiar with the literary 
history of the medieval centuries will fully realise what is meant by saying that 
it is the work of one who wrote when the monastic culture was at its zenith, 
at a time when innumerable writers all over western Europe were producing 
learned, well written and deeply religious works which were free both from the 
naiveté of earlier days and the formalism of the following age. As the editor 
remarks, the Bridlington Dialogue may be read with profit by religious to-day, 
even if it cannot be classed with the masterpieces of its age. 

The editor and those who have helped her have worked hard to identify the 
citations and have listed them both in the notes and in an appendix. On p. 38 
the ‘wisest of the Greeks’ is surely Plato (Phaedrus last lines); on p. 74 in abbatis 
arbitrio (why this allusion to an abbot ?) is from the Rule of St. Benedict ch. 39; 
on p. 124 lines 13-14 are from the Lenten preface. Numerous other passages 
not identified have a familiar ring about them and could probably be found 
if the homilies of Jerome and Gregory were combed; thus Petrus piscator, etc. 
(67) is from Jerome (P.L., xxvi. col. 138) and the reply is surely Gregory. 
Caritas minus quam inter duos (128) is from Gregory (P.L., lxxvi. col. 1139). 
On p. 143 una quippe ovis, etc., is from the Rule of St. Benedict ch. 28. A dis- 
cussion of the sanior pars (191 n.) by Gierke can be found in Essays in Legal 
History, ed. Vinogradoff (Oxford 1913). On p. xi, line 9, for “Third’ read 
‘Second’. All these flaws are small, and this notice may conclude by repeating 
that this is a scholarly edition and an excellent translation. 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Davin KNow.es 


The Acts of Malcolm IV, King of Scots, 1153-1165: together with Scottish Royal 
Acts Prior to 1153 not included in Sir Archibald Lawrie’s ‘Early Scottish Charters’ . 
Edited by G. W. S. Barrow. (Regesta Regum Scottorum, i). Pp. xvi+ 
340+1 map. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press (agents: Thomas 
Nelson), 1960. 63s. 

The Regesta Regum Scottorum promises to provide a full edition, with com- 
mentary, of the acts of the Scottish kings from 1153 to 1424. It will make a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of medieval Scottish history; and 
Mr. Barrow has provided a notable start to the collection. The body of the book 
contains full and critical texts of the surviving charters of Malcolm IV, together 
with notes of lost charters of which we have record; and also fills in the gaps in 
Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters. To this the editor adds a long introduction on 
the reign of Malcolm, on Scottish government in his time, and on the diplo- 
matic of his charters and the history of his chancery. The book fulfils the roles 
of the German Regesten and Diplomata combined, and every care has been taken 
to make it as complete as possible. English historians may well feel envious. 

The collection contains 320 items, of which 161 are texts of charters of king 
Malcolm. This is a respectable number, even allowing that over thirty relate 
to Malcolm’s English honour and earldom, and a handful more are spurious. 
They provide a secure base for a diplomatic study of his chancery, though a 
few of the charters (such as no. 131, a superb original for Kelso abbey) were 
probably written by the beneficiaries. From the historical point of view, the 
special value of this collection is that it is the unique source for many aspects of 
Scottish history. Scotland has no legal or financial records comparable with those 
of England in this period, and already, working on a comparatively limited 
range of documents, Mr. Barrow has substantially enlarged our knowledge; 
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inevitably, much remains obscure. For ecclesiastical history, there is less that is 
new; but the editor has made a detailed study of the relations of Church and 
State in Scotland, and provides a number of apergus on this theme, and precision 
on many details. 

The editing has been done with precise care, and the notes are exemplary. 
In one respect the editor’s care almost seems excessive. Texts of originals are 
reproduced with punctuation and capitals almost unaltered; in copies from 
tolerably respectable cartularies, the medieval punctuation is reproduced. 
Abbreviations are frequently given in italics, and, in texts based on originals, 
an attempt is made to indicate strange freaks of calligraphy. Thus one witness 
to no. 131 appears as ‘GillebriDE comite de ANAGVS’ and another as ‘AsKETil 
de RIDALA’. This savours of ‘record type’, and many of the objections to 
record type apply to some of these texts: they attempt to do work which only 
a facsimile can do effectively—and a volume of facsimiles is promised at a 
later date; they are sometimes uncomfortable to read; they lack the simplified 
punctuation and comfortable print which a modern reader should have in a 
modern edition. These, however, are controversial points, and at the worst 
they are the faults of a virtue—minor blemishes on a splendid piece of scholar- 
ship. Mr. Barrow is indeed to be congratulated on what is in most respects a 
model of its kind; he has set his colleagues a standard which they will be hard 
put to it to sustain. 

University oF LIVERPOOL C. N. L. Brooke 


English Friars and Antiquity in the early Fourteenth Century. By Beryl Smalley. 
Pp. xvi + 398. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1960. 45s. 

Although the Middle Ages are no longer denied a knowledge of the classics, 

the nature of that knowledge has yet to be clearly defined. In particular, how 


did it differ from that of the Renaissance? What distinguished the medieval 
classicist from the humanist? Although it is not Miss Smalley’s aim to answer 
these questions, she has nevertheless given a new insight into them. It is not too 
much to say that, by her study of the writings on the classics of a number of 
English friars in the early fourteenth century, and a comparison with their 
confréres in France and Italy, she has presented the subject of early humanism in 
a new light. From whichever way it may henceforth be approached—from the 
Middle Ages or the Renaissance—her work will be an indispensable starting point. 

The main subject of Miss Smalley’s study is a group of English Friars, five 
Dominican (Thomas Waleys, Robert Holcot, William D’Eyncourt, Thomas 
Hopeman and Thomas Ringstead) and two Franciscan (John Ridevall and 
John Lathbury) who wrote mainly between 1320 and 1350. Although they in 
no way constituted a circle they were distinguished by their absorption in the 
classics. This clearly marked them off from their contemporaries. In Miss 
Smalley’s words, ‘A friar doctor of the early fourteenth century either joined 
the classicising group or he kept clear of it. The first page of his lecture course 
on the book of the Bible will place him.’ 

What is so striking about these writers is that for all their fondness of classical 
learning they lacked any affinity with the humanism of Petrarch. Miss Smalley 
points to the difference by describing them as ‘classicising’. Unlike the humanists 
they remained firmly of their own world, unaware that the ancient world 
represented another order of civilisation or was in any way to be demarcated 
from theirs. It was the lack of an historical perspective, of a critical attitude, or 
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of any inclination to go beyond their own age that marked them off so sharply 
from the Italian humanist. As she says, “The scholarly type of imagination 
could not have matured in any case so long as it was confined to friary studia. 
Teachers must be endowed or paid. Only a genius of Petrarch’s stamp could 
achieve the barest illusion of independence. English society supported its friar 
doctors that they might teach and preach christian faith and ethics. Their 
classical studies could only be marginal. It is wonderful that the margin could 
hold all they put there but space was limited.’ 

In this sense, it was the existence of the group at all which is so remarkable, 
and we owe it to Miss Smalley for having delineated it. In an illuminating com- 
parison with their confréres in France and Italy, she shows that there was nothing 
to correspond with the English classicising friars in either country. In Italy, 
in particular, what Miss Smalley calls the more ‘sophisticated’ attitude of the 
Italian layman, in contrast to his naive English counterpart, caused him to 
‘prefer his religion plain’. The very neglect of the classics by the religious 
gave a greater fillip to the Italian humanists. 

The core of Miss Smalley’s book is her examination of the seven English 
friars, the background to whose writings she sets in four preliminary chapters. 
All of them, except for John Ridevall, camouflaged their activities in biblical 
commentaries. Two tendencies can be discerned in their treatment of the 
ancients, both of which were often found together in the same writer—solid 
scholarship and imagination. Waleys and Ridevall were pre-eminently scholars 
while Holcot was the prince of fantastics: Miss Smalley calls his work ‘decorated 
period’. Particularly instructive is her analysis of what she calls Holcot’s 
‘word pictures’, in which he depicts as figures the different qualities discussed in 
his Moralitates: friendship, luxury, faith, e c. Miss Smalley gives twenty-six of 
them, and there seems a strong likelihood that they originated out of his own 
imagination. Ridevall, too, went in for inventing ‘pictures’—or ‘sham antiques’ 
as Miss Smalley calls them—which he ascribed to the ancient poets. But he 
was at the same time a serious scholar who by independent criticism reached a 
similar conclusion to that of Petrarch about the story of Dido and Aeneas. 

One of the most intriguing aspects of the friars’ commentaries was their use 
of spurious, and now lost, collections of legends and stories; the most famous 
were Gesta Romanarum. Miss Smalley has collected quotations from them in an 
appendix. Equally striking are the frequent faux pas which they make. Indeed, 
it was this combination of often penetrating scholarship, as with Waleys and 
Ridevall, with sheer gullibility which helps to explain why the group failed to 
survive ; its members were a random product of an essentially medieval outlook. 

The wealth of material that has gone into the making of this book can be 
gauged from the three appendices which, in addition to that already mentioned, 
give the Latin texts of the quotations, and a description of manuscripts. 
The result is an important and illuminating work of scholarship. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpvon LEFF 


Gerson and the Great Schism. By John B. Morrall. Pp. x +132. Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1960. 25s. 

Mr. Morrall has made a distinctive contribution to Conciliar literature in 
this book, which analyses the most important phase of Gerson’s life. The 
treatises he selects for examination are all in the now established canon of 
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Gerson’s works, save that discovered by Mrs. Rueger quite recently,! and Pére 
Glorieux’s careful identification of them and his provisional ranking in order of 
composition have been utilised to good effect. For long it has been a ticklish 
business distinguishing Gerson from d’Ailly in the standard texts, and many 
conciliarists have been perplexed by the confusions. Mr. Morrall has had a good 
foundation on which to build. 

That Gerson was for long suspicious of the standard solutions for the 
Great Schism is well known. The experience of the withdrawals of French 
obedience has not been at all happy, and Gerson was alarmed at the spiritual 
chaos likely to follow any drastic solution, whether cessio or General Council. 
Examples and proofs of his caution have been less obvious, and it is helpful 
to have here an analysis of his De Jurisdictione spirituali (1392) which asks the 
question: under what conditions is it ever legitimate to renounce spiritual 
authority ? While he is clear that cessio may in the end be the right course, he is 
not as yet prepared to argue for Benedict’s abdication. The treatises in which he 
actually defended Benedict against Jean Courtecuisse show that he was not 
ready to proclaim that pope a heretic (which had to be done at the Council 
of Pisa) ; in the De Schismate he argues against the solution of a Council. How, 
then, was this moderate and circumspect theologian converted to more radical 
views? Gerson’s new principles were laid down in the sermon Apparuit gratia 
Dei (1 January 1404); these were now plainly conciliar, and the suggestion is 
that his change of mind took place during 1403 as a result of Benedict’s obstinacy 
and failure to understand the position of the French clergy. Even this did not rule 
out the possibility of an agreed cessio or prevent him urging conferences between 
the two contending popes, especially during 1404, when there seemed to be 
genuine hopes for agreement. But évents took control. Gregory’s creation of 
new cardinals in May 1408 showed that any rapprochement was impossible, 
and the cardinals began to act. 

From Pisa onwards we have the big and more fully known writings, with 
their advocacy of Epikeia or reasonable modification of the law and the famous 
doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit enabling the Church to renew 
its own life and give expression to its unity through the summoning of, and 
election of a pontiff in, the General Council. These are the Propositio coram 
Anglicis, the De auctoritate Concilii, the De Unitate ecclesiastica and, above all, the 
semi-mystical De auferibilitate Papae ab ecclesia. They are classics, of course, but 
about them Mr. Morrall has still something useful to say, particularly when he 
emphasises Gerson’s desire to prevent the conciliar Church from becoming 
arbitrary and monarchical. And all the time he takes careful note of the influence 
of events at Constance upon the nature of Gerson’s writing. The greatest 
treatise is, he rightly thinks, the De Potestate ecclesiastica, written while Sigis- 
mund was away from Constance, 1416-17, and arguing that the General Council 
has then supreme right of jurisdiction in foro exterior. On one matter Mr. 
Morrall goes astray. It is not right to attribute the plan of voting by nations to 
d’Ailly. It was voting by provinces rather than by nations that the cardinal of 
Cambrai advocated. Voting by nations was an English device, put forward as 
soon as our delegation reached the Council of Constance, in order to counteract 
the proposal to vote per capita, which would have given John XXIII’s party in 
the Council a majority. The French, after much debate, decided to accept the 

1Z. Rueger, ‘Le De auctoritate Concilii de Gerson’, in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, liii 
(1958), 775-795. 
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English solution: the Germans had done so already, so that an anti-John majority 
was now assured. 
Aut Souts CoLLece, OxForD E. F. Jacos 


Der Turmbau von Babel: Geschichte der Meinungen iiber Ursprung und Vielfalt der 
Sprachen und Vélker, Band III1: Umbau, Teil 1. By Arno Borst. Pp. viii + 442. 
Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1960. DM. 65.00. 

This volume was planned as an epilogue, to show how the rise of the modern 
mind has brought to an end the medieval interpretation of the biblical story 
as a key to the understanding of past and present. But when Dr. Borst prepared 
his manuscript for the printer the fresh contact with the sources convinced him 
that, even at this stage, the Tower of Babel had remained so provocative as a 
stimulus to European thought, that this concluding period could not be appro- 
priately dealt with in a short summary. This process of disintegration of an 
ancient approach to history seemed to him relevant to the understanding of 
Man’s situation in the modern world. Consequently, the present volume, which 
opens with the age of Petrarch, carries its reports on the questions and solutions 
of theologians and philosophers, of philologists and poets only to 1700. This 
subject-matter is discussed in four chapters, dealing with Europe from the 
Iberian peninsula to Scandinavia and Poland. Each section is so arranged 
that the country leading in the period under discussion has the place of honour. 
The chapter on early humanism (1350-1500) starts with Italy. The discussion 
of the next period (1500-50) begins with the German humanists and reformers. 
The Counter-Reformation shows Spain as the first country, while the seven- 
teenth century stands under the sign of France. This arrangement is clearly 
designed in conformity with Ranke’s interpretation of the whole epoch as the 
origin of modern national differentiation. It is intended to bring out the impact 
of the changing historical constellations on the transformation of the medieval 
world picture. Renewal of ecclesiastical tradition and the rise of free criticism 
go side by side in all the single periods discussed in this book; alienation from 
medieval theory, even among conservative thinkers, is shown for every century 
under discussion. But with scholars and philosophers of the seventeenth century 
this tendency becomes definitely more marked. Most of the leading figures of 
the intellectual movements during these rich centuries from Petrarch and 
Cusanus to Spinoza appear on these pages; they are surrounded by the much 
more numerous unknown scholars who have taken up the ancient theme. 
Some readers, who, under the leadership of the learned author, attempt to 
visualise the picture formed by these reflections of hundreds of writers, will 
find the task difficult. Dr. Borst himself observes in his preface that his book 
makes hard demands on the reader. But the question implied in this remark 
does not only concern the technique of writing but aims at the right method 
to assess convincingly the historical relevance of Dr. Borst’s central problem. 

University OF LIVERPOOL Hans LiesescHuTz 


Les Ordinaires des collégiales Saint-Pierre 4 Louvain et Saints-Pierre-et-Paul @ Anderlecht 
d’aprés des manuscrits du XIV® siécle. By Pl. F. Lefévre, O. Praem. (Biblio- 
théque de la Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, Fasc. 36). Pp. xxxviii + 360. 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1960. Belgian Frs. 350. 

The editor’s name and achievements will recommend this book. P. Lefévre 
has already published three volumes in this same series on the Ordinary, the 
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Liturgical Statutes and the Liturgical Customaries of his own Order of Pré- 
montré, besides other studies elsewhere. Here he is concerned once again with 
Ordinaries, but this time not those of Prémontré but those of the collegiate 
churches of St. Peter of Louvain, formerly in the diocese of Liége, and of St. 
Peter and Paul of Anderlecht (near Brussels), formerly in the diocese of Cam- 
brai. An Ordinary is a summary guide to the celebration of the Liturgy. Before 
the formation of the missal and the breviary many books were needed for the 
right ordering both of the day and night offices and of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
namely the psalter, antiphoner, responsorial, etc. for the office and sacramen- 
tary; gradual, gospel-book and epistle-book for the Mass. The Ordinary showed 
the Cantor, who alone was in charge of the choral office at this time, which 
texts to choose each day and where to find them. It sometimes gave also brief 
descriptions of the ceremonies for the principal days of the liturgical year. 

A Liber Ordinarius belonged to a particular church or cathedral, collegiate 
or monastic. When the greater Orders of Canons arose early in the twelfth 
century (Prémontré, Saint-Ruf, Arrouaise and others) to undertake the reform 
of the capitular clergy, they imposed a uniform Ordo, established at each mother- 
house, on all dependent or affiliated houses, resembling in this the practice of 
such monastic Orders as the Cluniacs, the Cistercians and the Carthusians. 
This liturgical law, whether local or common to a religion Order, remained in 
force until the second half of the sixteenth century when, in accordance with the 
decisions of the Council of Trent, the Roman Curia achieved the standardisation 
of the rites of the Latin Church. Unless the possession of an uninterrupted tradi- 
tion of two hundred years could be proved, all churches had to adopt the text, 
chant and rubrics of the new books. 

The texts of the two Ordinaries published here are printed, for the reader’s 
convenience, on alternate pages: that of Louvain on the left (even numbers), 
that of Anderlecht on the right (odd numbers). Placing the texts face to face 
certainly makes comparison easier, but it has also obliged the editor to make 
with great care certain changes of order, because in the Louvain Ordinary the 
Sanctoral element is part of the Temporal, whereas in the slightly more recent 
book of Anderlecht this is not so. The volume includes one index of feasts and 
rites, and a second, particularly useful and complete, of incipits. This last 
is especially a credit to the editor. 

Quarr ABBEY, RybDE, IsLE or WIGHT Louts Brou, O.S.B. 


The Tudor Constitution: Documents and Commentary. Edited by G. R. Elton. 
Pp. xvi + 496. London: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 52s. 6d. (bound), 
27s. 6d. (paper). 

Generations of students of Tudor history have used J. R. Tanner, Tudor 
Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603, first published in 1922. As he stated in his 
Preface, Tanner drew on the experience of nearly forty years of preparing 
candidates for the Cambridge Historical Tripos. When Dr. Elton was com- 
missioned to undertake a revision of Tanner—‘a work whose continued im- 
portance in the universities proved the necessity for keeping it in print’—he, 
therefore, rightly decided that ‘a book thirty-five years old and in a sense repre- 
sentative of a state of learning now over fifty years old could not just be over- 
hauled but had to be replaced’ (v). 

Dr. Elton has taken from Tanner the arrangement by topics (though he has 
changed these), a general guidance in the choice of documents (of the 216 
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documents here printed, 127 appeared in Tanner, though not always in the 
same form), and the principle of introducing the documents with lengthy 
commentaries. As the reader who is acquainted with Dr. Elton’s other published 
work will doubtless expect, the changes in the arrangement of topics are all 
away from the emphasis upon the Church, which was such a characteristic 
feature of Tanner. Gone are the headings “The Church Settlement of Henry 
VII’, ‘of Edward VI’, ‘of Mary’, ‘of Elizabeth’, which occupied 150 of Tanner’s 
625 pages. In the process there has been gain, but also loss. 

No one would suggest that Tanner’s judgments were infallible. His 
opening remarks on “The Church Settlement of Henry VIII’ are a case in 
point: “The English Reformation was accomplished in two stages; for the Papal 
authority was rejected first and doctrine and ritual were modified afterwards. 
The rejection of the Pope was the work of Henry VIII. . . . The permanent 
doctrinal changes were postponed for nearly a generation, and belong to the 
reign of Elizabeth. These two episodes of vast importance are separated by 
two minor movements—the premature doctrinal reformation of the reign of 
Edward VI and the temporary reconciliation with Rome carried through in the 
reign of Mary’ (Tanner, op. cit., 13). It would scarcely be maintained nowa- 
days that either of the latter were ‘minor movements’. Elton, on the other hand, 
treats the sixteenth-century Church exclusively as ‘an institution of govern- 
ment, a system of rule by itself and also a part of the national constitution’. 
He adds, ‘that it was also something else—a spiritual body, a ministry of reli- 
gion—goes without saying but cannot here concern us’ (318). Why not? 
Were the Tudor monarchy, the Tudor parliament and Tudor Society com- 
pletely indifferent to, and unaffected by, the ‘ministry of religion’? Did they 
look upon the Church merely as a department of State? The fact is that the same 
assumption or implication is conveyed by this book as in another recent work 
edited by Dr. Elton, The New Cambridge Modern History, ii, namely (to quote 
Mr. Basil Hall’s criticism in 7.T.S., N.S. xi. 112) ‘that the spiritual fervour and 
. intellectual excitement of the age may be regarded as no more than an interlude 
when compared with the significance of the study of economic change and its 
political consequences’. 

Thus, we find that, under the head of Grievances against the Clergy, 
Elton retains the extract from A Supplication for the Beggars (1528) by Simon 
Fish, whom he himself describes as ‘perhaps an unfair representative of the 
aggrieved people’, while he omits those from Thomas More’s reply, A Suppli- 
cation of Souls, and from Thomas Starkey. On the other hand, we are given two 
new passages of More, on statute (No. 110) and on freedom of speech (No. 125), 
taken from Harspfield’s and Roper’s ‘Lives’ respectively. 

Portions of 6 new Statutes are added, but 29 have been omitted. It would 
have been desirable to include, at least, 1 Edw. VI c. 1 (Against Revilers of the 
Sacrament and for Communion in Both Kinds), which was not only the first 
Bill to be placed on the Statute Book under Edward and set the whole stage for 
the production of the Book of Common Prayer, but, by the revival of its main 
provision in the third Supremacy Bill of 1559, as Sir John Neale has pointed 
out, provides ‘the vital clue which enables us to penetrate our centuries-old 
mystery and to reconstruct the story of the 1559 Parliament’ (Elizabeth I and her 
Parliaments, i. 52). But, of course, the Church’s religious thinking and the spiritual 
needs of the men of the sixteenth century played no part in the proceedings of 
parliament. It is, indeed, highly questionable if it was the proper business of 
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parliament to enact 1 Edw. VI c. 1 or 1 Eliz. c. 2. The enlightened liberals 
of the nineteenth or twentieth centuries would have known better! 

We are, however, grateful for the inclusion in this book of “The puritan 
articles in Convocation, 1563’ (No. 202) and “The First Admonition to the 
Parliament, 1572’ (No. 203)—the former in a fuller version than Tanner’s, 
the latter entirely de novo. In view of what has been said above it will, neverthe- 
less, cause no surprise that in the section on “The Church’—which, incidentally, 
is tucked in between the sections on ‘Parliament’ and ‘Local Government’, 
near the end of the book—4o pages are devoted to “The Royal Supremacy’ 
and 16 pages to ‘Secularisation of Land’, as against 24 pages on the whole 
‘Settlement of Religion’ (including most of Tanner’s extract from Hooker, 
which occupies a quarter of this total), 22 pages on “The Catholic Threat’ and 
19 on “The Puritan Movement’. 

The famous attack on the clergy by Hugh Latimer in his ‘Sermon on the 
Plough’ (No. 171) could scarcely be omitted: otherwise his writings are ignored, 
as also are those of Cranmer and Ridley. There are two short extracts from 
Stephen Gardiner’s Letters, on the power of the Crown (No. 13) and on parlia- 
ment (No. 108); one from Parker to Grindal (No. 172), and one from Grindal 
to the queen (No. 205). John Jewel’s name does not even appear in the index. 
Thinkers, to say nothing of churchmen or theologians, are here at a discount. 
But the attempt to delineate the development of the Tudor Constitution purely 
in terms of political and economic motives, without any adequate attempt to 
understand the intellectual and religious context in which Tudor society existed, 
and by which it was largely moulded, inevitably presents a lop-sided picture 
of it. Sixteenth-century Englishmen did not think that they lived ‘by bread 
alone’, even if many of their modern counterparts do. 

University oF Lonpon, Kinc’s COLLEGE C. W. DucmorE 


Elizabethan Government and Society: essays presented to Sir Fohn Neale. Edited by 
S. T. Bindoff, J. Hurstfield, C. H. Williams. Pp. x + 424 +7 illustrations. 
London: University of London, Athlone Press, 1961. 50s. 

A Festschrift for Sir John Neale could only be on one subject: Elizabethan 
England. And yet the difficulty is obvious: for what has Sir John Neale left 
for other scholars to say on that subject? His own contribution has been so 
central that the offerings of his friends and disciples are bound to seem peri- 
pheral, and it is difficult to see the present volume, in spite of its unifying 
subject, as more than a miscellany in which a few good essays carry the rest. 
Fortunately for our purposes, some of the best happen to be in, or to touch, 
the field of ecclesiastical history. 

Three of the essays only touch it. Mr. Dudley Edwards’s study of ‘Ireland, 
Elizabeth I and the Counter-Reformation’ promises well but in the end does not 
quite fulfil its promise. How few Irish writers succeed in imposing clarity upon 
the indistinct and fugitive outlines of their history! As in all complex subjects, 
it is often a question of finding the right measuring rod before using it. Mr. 
Hugh Kearney’s recent article in this JouRNAL, on a later phase of the same 
problem, seems to me to have succeeded better than Mr. Edwards, who defines 
his terms only then to lose himself in the material to which they should apply. 
Mr. Gordon Donaldson’s essay on ‘Foundations of Anglo-Scottish Union’ 
necessarily deals with religion which, as he says, ‘probably did more than any- 
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thing else to foster the consciousness of common aims and a common destiny’ 
in the two nations; but it was only one of several factors, and for ecclesiastical 
history we naturally turn rather to Mr. Donaldson’s own recent book, The 
Reformation in Scotland. Professor Joel Hurstfield’s concluding essay on “The 
Succession Struggle in late Elizabethan England’ necessarily deals with the 
Catholic succession schemes and the problems of the English Catholics in 
face of a disputed succession. This is an admirably lucid study, and in view of 
the tendentious ‘history’ still published in certain quarters about the succession 
policy of Sir Robert Cecil, Mr. Hurstfield’s brief, objective clarity is doubly 
welcome. The essay is an appropriate tailpiece to Sir John Neale’s own work. 

But for students of ecclesiastical history the essay which makes the book is 
Dr. Patrick Collinson’s study of ‘John Field and Elizabethan Puritanism’. 
John Field, the organiser of Elizabethan Calvinism, is a familiar name to 
specialists, but general historians (Sir John Neale himself is an exception) have 
seldom done justice to him. After all, he failed; and his failure sinks him into 
the same general category with a hundred other unsuccessful puritan schemers. 
But, as Dr. Collinson points out, the settlement of the Anglican Church was a 
very close-run thing and Field’s attempt, in the favourable circumstances of the 
1570s and early 1580s, with Grindal as archbishop of Canterbury, might well 
have succeeded. At that time episcopacy had few stout defenders, the establish- 
ment was in flux, and Field’s propaganda, as secretary of the standing London 
conference of puritans, offered a more positive alternative. To realise this 
alternative, Field had devised effective methods which remained characteristic 
of puritanism long after him: the massive compilation of evidence (he helped to 
collect material for Foxe’s Martyrs as well as his own ‘registers’) ; the building up 
and maintenance, through correspondence, of a close network; and (since the 
whole presbyterian system was incompatible with the royal supremacy) reliance 
on parliament. By these means Field hoped to make a clean sweep of the ‘popish 
dregs’ still remaining in the Church. Moreover, he had no intention that Cal- 
vinism should merely be tolerated in a corner: for him it was all or nothing: a 
national, presbyterian Church, a branch of international Calvinism, was first 
secretly to penetrate, then completely to replace the rickety Anglicanism of 
Elizabeth. 

John Field was, in fact, a revolutionary, ‘one of the most brilliant revolu- 
tionaries in an age of revolution’, and in 1584, when Whitgift, by his frontal 
attack on puritanism put public sympathy behind him, he came near to success. 
‘There is no knowing what the outcome for the Church of England might have 
been’, writes Dr. Collinson, ‘had parliament met in the early months of 1584, 
with hundreds of pulpits silenced, the radical protestant gentry in an uproar, 
and everyone at court, with the exception of Sir Christopher Hatton and the 
Queen herself, opposed to Whitgift’s policy.” However, in fact parliament did 
not meet till the archbishop had yielded and the pressure had been reduced; 
the execution of Mary Stuart removed half the political justification of a rival, 
non-royal church; and, in the year of the Armada, whose defeat removed the 
other half, Field died, leaving his successors to publish the Marprelate Tracts in 
a changed atmosphere and then to crumble under the counter-attack of Whit- 
gift and Bancroft. Sustained by the Crown, given intellectual respectability by 
Hooker, sanctioned by time, the Anglicanism of Elizabeth survived its first 
great crisis. Nevertheless, Dr. Collinson concludes, Field remains one of the 
great ecclesiastical revolutionaries: ‘under any sovereign but Elizabeth, he 
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might have emerged as one of the statesmen of 16th century Calvinism: the 
Melville, or even the Knox, of a thoroughgoing English Reformation’. 
OrtEL CoLLece, OxrorpD Hucu Trevor-RopPer 


The Puritans and the Church Courts in the Diocese of York, 1560-1642. By Ronald 
A. Marchant. Pp. xii+330. London: Longmans, Green, 1960. 633s. 

Post Reformation Catholicism in East Yorkshire, 1558-1790. By Dom Hugh Aveling. 
(East Yorkshire Local History Series, xi). Pp. 70. York: East Yorkshire 
Local History Society, 1960. 5s. 

It has been conventional to regard the Puritan movement in seventeenth- 
century England as until the Civil War small, mainly clerical and of no great 
significance. By an analysis of prosecutions in the ecclesiastical courts of the 
diocese of York? during the eighty years prior to the War, Dr. Marchant 
offers evidence that, on the contrary, puritan scruples and practices were both 
fairly widespread and shared by many laymen. They were particularly preva- 
lent in the great towns, such as Halifax, Leeds, York itself, where the rector 
of St. Martin’s, Micklegate, with many others, kept conventicles ‘in Dr. 
Scott’s, the Deane of Yorkes house unknowne to him... Mrs. Scott the Deanes 
wife being very much inclined to conventicles’, or Sheffield, where Thomas 
Toller, vicar from 1598 to 1635, and his three assistants, were all nonconformists, 
Toller himself never using the Prayer Book except for the Office of Baptism, in 
which he omitted the sign of the cross. Puritanism also flourished in the outlying 
chapelries of such large parishes as Leeds, which had seven, or Halifax, which 
has as many as twelve. At Sheffield these chapels were in the care of the assistants, 
who, it may be noted, were ‘appointed and paid by the Church Burgesses, an 
independent group of civic trustees’; and when, in 1635, Toller was suspended 
ab ingressu ecclesiae, the burgesses showed their confidence in him by electing 
him an assistant, which he remained till his death nine years later. Puritan 
curates in chapels-of-ease elsewhere often depended, similarly, on local lay 
voluntary financial support or else on a sum leviable upon the ratepayers, 
who then also exercised the right of election. From most parts of the diocese, 
however, clergy were constantly being presented for omitting the sign of the 
cross in baptism, omitting parts of the Prayer Book or using extempore prayers, 
singing psalms instead of canticles, permitting communicants not to kneel but 
to stand or to remain in their pews, not administering communion to the sick, 
or with other offences of a ‘puritan’ character, the commonest by far being 
disuse of the surplice or hood. 

Dr. Marchant throws much fresh light on the origins of the Separatist group 
round Scrooby which included several of those known later as Pilgrim Fathers. 
‘The decisive impetus to Separation’, it is still true, came from John Robinson 
and John Smyth, who ‘provided the necessary leadership and theological 
equipment’; but before their appearance ‘a hard core’ of Puritanism, we now 
learn, already extended through several adjacent parishes, the curates in which, 
as one after another was deprived, cleverly reshuffled themselves in a co- 
operative endeavour at circumventing the authorities. Again, though contem- 

1 It may be useful to draw attention to an unpublished London Ph.D. thesis in the 
same field, in which analysis of the ecclesiastical archives is supplemented by references 
to municipal archives, MSS. in the Bodleian and British Museum, and other sources 
not used in the work under review; and to a paper by its author, Dr. J. A. Newton of 
Richmond College, ‘The Yorkshire Puritan Movement 1603-1640’, in Transactions 
xix. 1 (August 1960) of the Congregational Historical Society. 
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porary references to the antinomian movement nicknamed Grindletonian are 
not infrequent, little has been known about its leader Roger Brereley, curate of 
Grindleton. Dr. Marchant has not seen the fifty erroneous propositions with 
which Brereley was charged—they are preserved in Bodleian Rawlinson MS. 
399 and were printed by Theodor Sippell in his Zur Vorgeschichte des Quakertums 
(Giessen, 1920)—but he names no fewer than sixteen other local clergymen who 
were involved in Brereley’s case. 

Dr. Marchant first tells his story in narrative form, showing how the extent 
of prosecution varied with successive archbishops and archdeacons (one of 
whom was said to know ‘no more what a puretane is than his oulde hors’), 
and illustrating the procedure followed from select cases described in detail. 
Lists of over three hundred clergy, covering nearly a hundred pages, then 
provide, in summary and abbreviated fashion, much of the evidence for the 
preceding narrative. These pages, with the table of puritan parishes which 
serves as an index to them, invite many kinds of analysis. The biographical 
notes, for instance, show that five Puritans in this diocese were educated at 
Cambridge (mostly at St. John’s and Trinity, with Christ’s and Emmanuel a 
poor second) for every one from Oxford; while collation with Mr. A. G. 
Matthews’s Calamy Revised provides several parishes the incumbents of which 
were ejected in 1662 with the precedent Puritanism which formerly one could 
only guess at. 

Dr. Marchant’s book is a sort of bread returning after many days to Dr. 
Purvis, the Director of the Borthwick Institute at York. So likewise is Dom 
Hugh Aveling’s pamphlet, though this is drawn from municipal and Roman 
Catholic as well as Anglican archives. As a seasoned historical writer Dom 
Aveling can present multum in parvo, and his seventy pages are packed with docu- 
mented information and fascinating comment. The strongholds of the Old 
Religion in Yorkshire were Holderness, Richmondshire and Mitton in Craven. 
All of these were also, it may be noted, strongholds of radical Puritanism 
(Mitton was Brereley’s parish). 

New Co.tece, UnNIversiry or LONDON GEOFFREY F, NUTTALL 


Le Clergé de France et la Monarchie: étude sur les Assemblées Générales du Clergé de 
1615 @ 1666. By Pierre Blet, S.J. (Analecta Gregoriana, 106 and 107). 
Vol. I, pp. x +534. Vol. II, pp. 468. Rome: Gregorian University Press, 
1959. Lire 6,200. 

These two substantial volumes, which well repay the labour of a careful 

r eading, are a study of the relations between the French clergy and the monarchy 

as seen in the history of that remarkable institution the General Assembly of 

the Clergy of France. They throw much light on the working of the French 

Church during the seventeenth century, and lead to conclusions about the 

rationale of the profound devotion and loyal obedience given by the Church to the 

Monarch which show a sensitive understanding of the psychology of the age and 

tend to dissolve preconceived notions of a rigid, hard-and-fast ‘Gallican 

system’. At the same time, paradoxically enough, the General Assembly, for 
all its devotion to, and in many respects dependence upon the king, is shown 
to have kept vigorously alive a tradition of independence in purely spiritual 
concerns which enabled the Church in France both to outlive and to live 
without the Monarchy when the time came for this necessity. 
When one considers the enormous amount of MS. sources and collections of 
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printed pieces that form the materia prima for the history of the Assemblies, 
one is the less surprised that no modern systematic study of them has hitherto 
been attempted, but all the more appreciative of the order and clarity and 
proportion which Pére Blet has contrived to impose upon his subject. In 1906 
Louis Serbat, in a pioneering work,! dealt with the origins of the Assemblies, 
from the meeting of the clergy at Poissy in 1561 and the financial contract then 
made with the crown to the full maturity of the Assembly of 1615. Pére Blet 
makes good use of this in his own admirably lucid and complete account of the 
organisation, procedure, spirit, rhythm and regularity of the Assemblies. Like 
the English Convocations, the French General Assemblies originated not from 
any gathering of a specifically synodical or canonical nature but as a meeting 
of elected representatives of ecclesiastical provinces (in the French case the 
representatives of all the provinces within the kingdom always met in one body) 
for financial purposes. These purposes were the maintenance of the theory of 
clerical immunity from royal taxation and the meeting, in practice, through 
bargaining, of the demand of the crown for help in cases regarded as reasonable 
under canonical principles. The reality of bargaining never wholly disappeared 
though these volumes show how the Assembly was forced back progressively 
into an ever narrower field of manoeuvre. The decennial grant of ecclesiastical 
tithes became essential for the crown to be able to meet the interest on the 
rentes on the Hotel de Ville, though the clergy never formally accepted respon- 
sibility for this service. The ‘don gratuit’, raised by taxes on holders of ecclesi- 
astical benefices and sometimes by sale of Church property, originated as an 
ecclesiastical contribution to the crown’s necessities in the wars against the 
Huguenots culminating in the capture of La Rochelle. But on France’s entry 
into the Thirty Years War its continuation was demanded by Louis XIII and 
Richelieu on the grounds that the interests of the French Church were directly 
involved in a war that was being fought to preserve national independence, 
though play was also made with the immediate pretext for war with Spain— 
Spanish violation of the freedom of the archbishop of Trier! A rubicon had been 
crossed here, and after 1659 it was not difficult to argue that the restoration of 
the national finances after the war was an ecclesiastical interest justifying a 
clerical contribution. By 1666, the end of Pére Blet’s period, the ‘don gratuit’ 
was clearly the Church’s contribution to general purposes of State which the 
Assemblies could only make a show of refusing, for which papal approval was 
no longer specifically requested, but the exact figure of which could still be the 
subject of negotiations. There was, however, a quid pro quo for all this. Clerical 
immunity from the taille was graciously continued, and complaints against 
infractions of clerical liberties and immunities—not to mention such things as 
duelling—could be aired and occasionally even rectified so far as the clumsy and 
inefficient legal and administrative system—with all its arréts and registrations— 
could do its job. Though the Assemblies frequently groaned at the amounts 
asked of them, and usually managed to get them scaled down, Pére Blet does 
not think that on the whole they contributed an unduly high proportion of 
their resources to the State. 

But from the earliest times the Assembly had not confined its attention to 
money affairs alone. Though it possessed no status or jurisdiction in canon law 
it was impossible for it not to interest itself in ecclesiastical issues of all kinds. 

1 Les assemblées du clergé de France: origines, organisation, dévelopement 1561-1615, Paris 
1906. 
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It often saw itself, or was seen by others (for example, a succession of appre- 
hensive nuncios), in the potential role of that constant Gallican mirage and 
Roman nightmare—a ‘National Council’. In a long series of various disputes 
and crises, all most faithfully dealt with in the course of these two volumes, the 
Assembly (in which voting was by provinces) acted almost as an organ of a 
‘National Church’, concerning itself with such matters as spheres of competence 
between Church and State; the Divine Right of Kings; papal powers over 
king or over bishops; bishops versus regulars (with Rome in the background) ; 
policy towards the French protestants; and, not least, Jansenism. In all this 
the Assembly can be seen as one of four parties in a quadrilateral of forces 
engaged in a constant manoeuvring, the others being the Parlement and the 
lawyers, the papacy and the nuncios, the king and his ministers. Groupings and 
partnerships are far from constant, but change continually according to the 
matter in question.! Fundamentally loyal to Rome, the bishops will neverthe- 
less not tolerate that the pope should judge any of their own number or appoint 
apostolic administrators for French sees in violation of the ancient (and largely 
unspecified) canons that make up the ‘Liberties of the French Church’. But 
they will turn to him for a dogmatic judgment on Jansenism even though after- 
wards there may be a tendency to claim that his findings require confirmation 
by the episcopate—or at any rate the French part of it. Frequently, for his part, 
the pope will send his briefs or bulls to the nuncio, but with orders not to reveal 
them if there will be strong opposition. The Assembly will protest strongly, on 
occasions, against the appel comme d’abus, or its abuse, but its members will 
willingly employ it themselves if it serves their purposes. Parlements and lawyers 
will make what appear to be the most extravagant claims to control religious 
affairs—to decide for example the validity of marriages, even of religious pro- 
fessions; but they are not acting like modern anti-clericals; they are devout 
catholics who want these things properly attended to for the benefit of society. 
So long as none of the four parties forces an issue further than it will go in face 
of the others, the system works. There are basic assumptions—as in the English 
party system. 

But the central fulcrum on which all ultimately turns is the king, without 
whose permission the Assembly cannot even meet, who influences elections to 
it, who can ‘rusticate’ to their dioceses bishops who displease him—and they 
will humbly go. Pére Blet’s analysis, in his conclusion, of the ‘Christian mystique’ 
which surrounds the person of the king, its enormous power, but also its limits, 
is one of the best and most illuminating things in the whole book. The king’s 
dealings with the Assembly are of paramount importance. In Richelieu, Louis 
XIII possessed an intermediary who, if he could bully the Assembly into 
financial compliance if need should be, was none the less a Frenchman and a 
bishop. He understood the clerical point of view and was accepted by the Assem- 
bly as one of themselves. Mazarin, an Italian, was not even in major orders. 
Still, as a cardinal, he could claim an identification with the clerical Assembly 
that it did not repudiate; it was in his period that the Assembly’s independence 
became greatest. But Louis XIV, self-confident, narrow, dry, with a strong 
sense of personal power as well as of Christian duty, dispensed with cardinals 
as counsellors at his majority, and the bureaucratic laymen whom he used as 
his channels of communication brought less sympathy for the clergy as well as 

1 This point has been well made by H. G. Judge in his article ‘Church and State 
under Louis XIV’ in History, October 1960. 
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less autonomy of action to their task. If there was still a kind of partnership of 
king and Assembly in the growing movement for the whittling down and even- 
tual abrogation of the Edict of Nantes, this was perhaps not so clear in the pro- 
gress towards the Gallican Articles of 1682. It is much to be hoped that Pére 
Blet will in due course give us a further instalment that will take us at any rate 
to the setting of ‘Le Roi Soleil’. His learned volume illuminates a whole host 
of by-ways and personages of different sorts, in addition to the major issues 
picked out here and forms altogether a contribution of first-class importance to 
the history of seventeenth-century France. 
Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE H. O. EvENNETT 


Religion in a Tswana Chiefdom. By B. A. Pauw. Pp. xvi + 258 + 16 illustrations + 
7 tables + 2 maps. London: Oxford University Press (for the International 
African Institute), 1960. 38s. 

The application of anthropological method provides an interesting chapter 
in the history of the Church in South Africa. This is not a study of primitive 
religion or of untouched peoples, on the lines of the older anthropology, as 
the title might suggest, but it is in the modern tradition of recording cultural 
change and shows the process of conversion to Christianity taking place today. 
A very small group is chosen for study, in the classical manner, but there are 
advantages in detailed treatment. The section of the Tswana (or Bechuana) 
people here considered call themselves Tlhaping and live in a reserve at the 
extreme north of the Cape Province, in what used to be called British Bechuana- 
land. They number about 31,000. In a sample of the Tlhaping 48 per cent of 
those over ten years of age are officially connected with a church as full members, 
catechumens, or Sunday School scholars. But a further 23 per cent are adherents, 
and only 28 per cent claim no connexion with the churches. Moreover Dr. 
Pauw thinks that even those who appear to have no church connexions have 
accepted many Christian ideas and can hardly be still called pagans. An increas- 
ing number of children attend school and 17 of the 19 schools in the chiefdom 
belong to the missions. 

This is a very considerable achievement for little more than a century of 
missionary effort and it throws light upon the strength of the churches in South 
Africa as a whole. While it is true that the proportion of Christians varies from 
tribe to tribe (Kgatla 65 per cent, Ngwato only 7 per cent), yet in all South 
Africa at the census 53 per cent of the African population were returned as 
professing allegiance to Christianity, and on Dr. Pauw’s analogy many more 
would have some Christian connexions; they can no longer be regarded as 
heathens but as Christians or potential ones. 

The London Missionary Society began work among the Tlhaping in 1820 
with Robert Moffat stationed at Kuruman not far away. The Anglicans 
followed in 1876 and Roman Catholics in 1895. Despite its long advantage the 
L.M.S. has fallen behind now. Roman Catholics claim 47 per cent of the 
membership of all churches, and the Methodists are the largest of the protestant 
churches. Considering the reasons for the success of these churches, Dr. Pauw 
thinks that the hierarchical organisation of Roman Catholicism and its attractive 
ritual account for its popularity; on the other hand Methodism gives a large 
place to lay leadership and its class organisation allows scope to women as well. 

An important feature of all South African Church life is the growth of the 
indigenous Separatist sects. When Bengt Sundkler made his important study, 
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Bantu Prophets in South Africa, in 1948, he recorded the names of 800 of these 
churches; since then their number has risen to 1,200. Even in a small group 
like the Tlhaping they form 20 per cent of protestant membership. 

Dr. Pauw studies the organisation of the churches, the pattern of Church 
activities, rituals and customs, trends and interconnexions. He shows how the 
old ancestral cults are disappearing, while initiation rites of adolescence are 
still performed on a tribal scale. He underlines the small part taken in Church 
affairs by the tribal headman, and conversely how little Church leaders attend 
tribal assemblies. For all its success the Church is still insecurely rooted in social 
life; yet with its control of education and relationships with a wider world the 
future would appear to be on its side. This is a valuable picture of the Church 
in the making. 

University oF Lonpon, Kinc’s CoLLEGE GEOFFREY PARRINDER 


Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York. By Charles Smyth. Pp. 536+ 16 illustra- 
tions. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1959. 35s. 

Every biographer is faced with the problem of how much to reveal of the 
private life of his subject. On the one hand he is influenced by the principle of 
De mortuis and the desire to be fair to one who cannot defend himself. He has 
also to consider the feelings of relations and intimate friends. On the other hand 
if he is to paint a true picture he must also ‘paint the warts’. Canon Smyth has 
been very courageous in the way he has faced this problem and has not hesitated 
to mention the various defects in Garbett’s character. He has been encouraged 
to do this by the archbishop himself, who in the instructions he left about his 
biography wrote, ‘I hope the author will try to give a picture of myself with all 
my faults and failings. . . . The Life need not be very long. But I want it to be 
honest, and not mere panegyric’. The author had an additional reason for not 
hiding the faults and failings, for the theme of the book is the way in which his 
hero overcame these handicaps and made good in spite of them. This develop- 
ment of character gives unity to the Life and forms one of the chief attractions 
of the book, wherein we read of ‘the transformation of the shy, austere, intimi- 
dating and humourless young Vicar of Portsea . . . into the popular national 
figure of the genial and kindly octogenarian archbishop of York with his robust 
and almost boyish sense of fun’. 

Compared with his two predecessors in the see Garbett was handicapped 
from the start. A weak heart while at school prevented him from playing games 
and gave him a sense of inferiority which it took him many years to overcome. 
While Lang and Temple won Fellowships, Garbett had to be content with a 
Second in History. But his greatest handicap was his shyness and reserve, 
which were probably hereditary. He was afraid of women and avoided them. 
‘He was not the kind of man to whom people readily opened their hearts.’ 
At Portsea he inspired devotion and admiration in his curates, but not love. 
‘Love demands that one lets oneself go,’ wrote one of them, ‘and that he could 
never quite achieve.’ In consequence he had few really intimate friends and 
sometimes suffered severely from loneliness. He was impatient and could not 
suffer fools gladly and was easily bored. These are serious defects in one who 
aspired to be a pastor and Garbett’s claim to greatness lies in the way in which in 
the course of his long life he was able to overcome them. How this was accom- 
plished may be read in the pages of this book. It is only necessary to mention 
here his self-dedication to the work to which God called him, his strict rule of life 
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which included worship, prayer and intercession, his amazing capacity for 
work, his strong sense of duty and his sterling common sense. 

Canon Smyth’s biography is worthy of its subject, and one admires the 
masterly way in which he has handled the mass of material which was at his 
disposal. There was first of all Garbett’s own autobiography, and it is an open 
question whether such writings are a help or a hindrance to a future biographer. 
In addition there was a War diary which ran into six volumes, and another 
diary from 1950 to 1955 together with confidential journals of his travels abroad. 
Besides these were all the various writings of the archbishop together with his 
four published books. It must have been no small task to steep himself in all 
this material and condense it into the comparatively small compass of 536 
pages without undue repetition, but this has been successfully accomplished. 

Each period of the archbishop’s life receives a fair share of attention, and 
each has its particular interest. There was the life at Keble where the shy 
gawky youth, looked upon as a mascot by the athletic men, became President 
of the Union, succeeding such men as F. E. Smith, Hilaire Belloc and John 
Simon. This was followed by his life at Portsea, first as curate and then as vicar, 
when he ruled his fifteen curates with a rod of iron. Then came his great work 
in Southwark, where he ‘found’ himself, and having gained confidence, ruled 
with wisdom and firmness, which was just what was needed at the time. But so 
hard did he work that the See of Winchester coming after it seemed to him like 
a rest-cure! 

This is a book with a happy ending, but only just. If Garbett had ended his 
life when he went to Winchester the picture left in the reader’s mind would 
have been that of a lonely old man longing for the friendships he was tempera- 
mentally debarred from forming and finding his solace in filling every minute 
of his day with work. But fortunately the story does not end there, for just 
when he thought his life’s work was done he found himself called to be arch- 
bishop of York, where ‘his personality, while abating nothing of its force, lost 
almost all its harshness, as his kindlier virtues mellowed and matured and ripened 
in the golden autumn of his days’. 

5, ABBEY STREET, CHESTER R. V. H. Burne 


Arthur Cayley Headlam: Life and Letters of a Bishop. By Ronald Jasper. Pp. 382 +7 
plates. London: Faith Press, 1960. 35s. 

Since I was old enough to be conscious of the differences in reputation be- 
tween one bishop and another, I was taught to regard Headlam of Gloucester 
as far down the list, if not at the bottom. This was based upon nothing more 
cogent than hearsay. But it was the kind of low reputation which was accom- 
panied by a certain reluctant or humorous respect; the respect for a man who is 
perfectly consistent in adhering to his principles and his policy, but who happens 
to hold principles and a policy which the viewer regards as wrong-headed. 
Headlam disagreed with the prevailing and fashionable opinions upon nearly 
every point except one, that of believing in the fertility and utility of negotia- 
tions for reunion between differing churches. He was an intellectual who 
thought that the theological colleges of the Church of England corrupted and 
debased the intelligence of their students. He thought (until 1938 or 1939) 
that the Nazis were slandered, that the history of Europe would have been 
better if Britain had appeased the Germans even more than it did, that men 
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like Pastor Niemdller were too provocative, that the German-Christian move- 
ment was not to be discouraged, and that the Confessional Church was sectarian 
in its attitude. He therefore distrusted everything for which Dr. Bell, the bishop 
of Chichester, stood, except negotiations for Christian unity. He was an extreme 
conservative of the right wing, who resented the Welfare State and distrusted 
almost every move made by William Temple. His scholarship, though clear- 
headed and powerful in exposition and in originality of thought, was sometimes 
hasty and unreliable. If he was a great man by consistent adherence to his lone 
furrow, he was not great in the same way as Hensley Henson, who was likewise 
a great individualist. Both men had minds of extreme virility and clarity. But 
Henson was incapable of the occasional folly perpetrated by Headlam, being 
a more sympathetic and perceptive person. Henson was less capable of the sort 
of denunciation (quoted here) of Mr. Butler’s 1944 Education Act, wherein 
Headlam condemned the whole proceeding as ‘megalomaniacal’ and ‘totali- 
tarian’. Quite the most absurd sentence in this book ought to be quoted— 
‘Sanday reported that Dr. E. Schwartz was engaged on a similar task in 
Berlin (that of producing a critical edition of Eusebius), but it was doubtful 
whether he had the ability to do the work satisfactorily’ (68). 

It is the merit of this admirable biography that the author, though per- 
fectly aware of the defects of his subject and of the absurdities of one or two of 
the remarks which he quotes, though in no sense a blind disciple or a concealer 
of evidence, has yet succeeded in presenting a portrait, obviously authentic, 
of a deeply reserved but hard thinking ecclesiastic of a genuine public stature. 
The achievements of Headlam in the ecumenical realm were probably more 
efficacious than that of any other single Anglican, perhaps than that of any other 
ecumenical worker of his time, with the exception of those directly responsible 
for the South Indian scheme, which indeed was the triumph of Headlam’s 
own point of view. It was no mean achievement to establish inter-communion 
between the Church of England and the Old Catholics, and a slightly more 
limited inter-communion between the Church of England and the Church of 
Finland. He possessed an extraordinary influence with the churches of the 
Balkans, especially that of Yugoslavia, and was a vehement public defender, or 
even agitator, when the Yugoslavian Government attempted to establish a con- 
cordat so favourable to the Roman Catholic miniority as to prejudice the status 
of the Orthodox. I wondered whether Mr. Jasper had failed to bring out the 
great debt which, in this ecumenical endeavour, Headlam owed to his chaplain, 
Philip Usher. Usher was an unusual chaplain ; a mind equal to that of the bishop, 
sharing his ecumenical ideals and his general ecclesiastic standpoint and with a 
more profound knowledge of the Eastern Orthodox Church as well as a possibly 
easier and less formidable approach to other people and more readiness to 
suffer fools. Usher’s premature death as an R.A.F. chaplain was indeed a 
blow to his Church and I suspect that the combination of bishop and chaplain 
was more like an alliance of equal and sympathetic minds than a normal relation 
between master and servant. 

There is a useful bibliography of Headlam’s writings. 

SELWYN COLLEGE LODGE, OweEN CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Six Hundred New Churches: a Study of the Church Building Commission, 1818-1856, 
and its Church Building Activities. By M. H. Port. (Church Historical Society 
Publication). Pp. xvi +208 + 12 plates. London: S.P.C.K., 1961. 50s. 

This book, to which Sir John Summerson has written a foreword, is a most 
valuable and penetrating study of the ‘Commissioners’ Churches’. In a thorough 
and well-documented survey, Mr. Port shows us how and why the Church 
Building Commission came into being and how it administered the parlia- 
mentary grants entrusted to it. Quite rightly, Mr. Port devotes much attention 
to architectural aspects, showing us how designs were obtained and approved, 
and describing the appearance of some of the churches. In this connexion, the 
handsome plates at the end of the book are helpful and well chosen. 

But the book is much more than a study in the history of architecture. 
Mr. Port not only describes clearly the historical and political background of the 
church building movement after the Napoleonic Wars; he is inevitably led on 
to discuss such hitherto neglected yet important matters as methods of contract- 
ing and the relations of the Commissioners with the building trade. There are, 
too, illuminating portraits of such figures as Rickman and Goodwin. 

In the appendices, Mr. Port provides us with an enormous amount of 
information. In the first appendix, he gives in tabular form a list of the churches 
built with the aid of the parliamentary grants. He supplies the name of the 
architect and the contractor, the total cost, the amount of the grant from the 
Commission, the style of architecture, the date of construction, and the extent 
and kind of accommodation provided. We also know the subsequent history 
of the church, for example, replacement, restoration, demolition. Classifica- 
tion nearly always presents difficulties, but on the whole one cannot help 
regretting that the churches are listed on a county and not on a diocesan 
basis. It is, for example, somewhat startling to find the Lambeth churches 
listed under ‘London’. To pass to a minor detail, it would surely have been 
better to have grouped St. John’s, Kensal Green, with the other Paddington 
churches, even if this meant giving St. John’s, Paddington its more usual 
title of St. John’s, Hyde Park. But it is ungracious to leave this first appendix 
on a carping note: Mr. Port, by unearthing such a wealth of information, has 
placed all students of these churches immensely in his debt. 

The second appendix gives us a list, in alphabetical order, of the members 
of the Church Building Commission, with the date of their appointment and 
their position in the Church. The third appendix is also very useful: it gives a 
list, alphabetically arranged, of the architects employed and the churches 
for which they were responsible. Following these appendices, there is a list of the 
Church Building Acts from 1818 to 1856 inclusive, and Mr. Port briefly 
describes the purpose of each of them. 

Mr. Port handles the vast amount of detailed material which he has so 
diligently amassed with lucidity and skill. His narrative never confuses us, 
although at times one could wish it were told a little more gracefully. We can, 
for instance, manage without the unnecessary neologism ‘independency’ (53). 
The old-fashioned reader will also lament that Mr. Port has succumbed to the 
barbarous practice of dispensing with the comma between the name of the 
church and the name of its town or district, resulting in, for example, ‘St. George 
Birmingham’. There is one unfortunate misprint: Christ Church, Conway Street 
(vii) should be, as elsewhere in the book, Christ Church, Cosway Street. 

35, Monson Roan, Lonpon, N.W.10 P. J. WeLcu 
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Man as Churchman. By Norman Sykes. (Wiles Lectures, Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 1959). Pp. xii +204. London: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
ais. 

The late dean of Winchester’s last book, Man as Churchman, the contents of 
which were delivered originally as the Wiles Lectures at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, in 1959, is in some sense a declaration of his own faith in the coherent 
unity of history and theology. In texture and design its contents are not always 
easily assimilable within his selected theme; in particular the last lecture on 
Church, State and Education since 1815 appears as an appendix rather than asa 
part of the main argument. Yet the book’s apparent complexity testifies in 
effect to the depth and significance of its theme about which the author himself 
felt profoundly. His book is indeed replete with his many virtues: a wonderfully 
wide range of learning lightly borne and gracefully presented, historical insight, 
theological wisdom, a flair for the illuminating quotation from the original 
sources, tolerance and humanity. No one can read Man as Churchman without 
recalling its author’s kindly human sympathies, his mastery of his subject, his 
deep and luminous Christian faith. 

The theme of the book is the inter-dependence of history and theology. The 
moral of the lectures is that while an examination of historical evidence cannot 
prove the truth of dogma, yet the theologian cannot at his peril disregard the 
findings of history. ‘All learned men agree’, the Dominican, Melchior Cano, 
wrote in the sixteenth century, ‘that those theologians are altogether ignorant, 
in whose lucubrations history is silent.’ From this starting-point, Dr. Sykes re- 
views the appeal to history which theologians and church historians have made 
with respect to some of the major problems confronting the Church, the primacy 
of Peter, the relationship of Scripture and Tradition during the Reformation 
period and after it, and the way in which an increasingly authoritarian view 
of the State has tended to deprive the churches of any control over education 
since 1815. In their attempt to establish or to refute the Petrine Primacy both 
Protestant and Roman divines sought to use the evidence provided by Scripture 
and by history, in particular seeking to interpret the relevant statements of 
Irenaeus and Cyprian; but the appeal would seem to have ended in deadlock. 
Dr. Sykes himself, reviewing the statements made by many different speakers 
at the councils of Trent and the Vatican, clearly concludes that the evidence of 
Scripture and history are insufficient to validate the claims of the Petrine 
primacy; but his tolerance and ecumenical learning rob his essay of any polemic 
quality and make it yet another intelligent comment in the long-continued debate. 

This is equally true of his considered discussion of the relationship of 
Scripture and Tradition which leads him to the conclusion that the Roman 
Church has erred in making doctrinal statements which have only the most 
oblique scriptural foundation. Perhaps, indeed, these lectures are most inter- 
esting as an affirmation of Dr. Sykes’s own belief that Anglicanism most happily 
married the twin studies of history and theology. The last lecture sounds a 
more sombre note and reflects the author’s faith in the theological virtue of 
tolerance threatened by twentieth-century authoritarianism (and indirectly 
by the Roman unreadiness to accord to toleration the status ofa Christian virtue). 
All told, this interesting and learned little book is a sad reminder of the loss that 
Church history has suffered through its author’s death, and the debt it owes 
his memory for what during a lifetime of study he so richly contributed to it. 

LincoLn COLLEGE, OxFORD V. H. H. Green 
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Pastor on the Nile: being some account of the Life and Letters of Llewellyn H. Gwynne, 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.D., LL.D., formerly Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan and 
Deputy Chaplain-General in France in the First World War. By H. C. Jackson. 
Pp. x +270. London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 16s. 6d. 

This memoir will be welcomed by old servants and friends of the Sudan and 
the many others who revere the memory of Llewellyn Gwynne, first bishop in 
the Sudan. It is based on Gwynne’s letters and much other first-hand material 
and is inspired with Mr. Jackson’s unrivalled knowledge of the Sudan under the 
Condominium. It is, nevertheless, episodic and anecdotal and can only prepare 
the way for the biography which will surely follow. Gwynne was a big man in 
every respect—in physical bulk, in his expansive character, in length of years 
and in the extent and variety of his career—and he fits uneasily into this little 
book. 

A biography of Gwynne must contain much of the history of the foundation 
of the modern Church in the Nile Valley. To a contemporary eye it may seem 
that the inner contradictions of that Church are those of Gwynne’s own 
outlook. He could write: ‘My interests had always been Evangelical. As a 
young man I had followed with feverish interest the fortunes of Lord Wolseley’s 
expedition in his belated and vain attempt to rescue Gordon.’ Later he believed 
that Britain must win the First World War ‘because God does not mean to hand 
the Sudanese over to the Germans’. For Gwynne, the interests of Christ’s 
Church and those of the British Empire were nearly identical—this in spite of 
Kitchener and Wingate’s decision that there must be no missionary work in the 
northern Sudan. While Gwynne was able to keep a pastoral watch over the 
developing Church in the south, it was as a chaplain rather than as a missionary 
that he made his own contribution. Perhaps his greatest work was in so largely 
imparting to the ‘Inglesiya’ in the Sudan that Christian integrity which is 
legendary and which his cathedral in Khartoum commemorates. Yet the 
modern Sudanese Church may wish that it was not so obviously the child of 
imperialism, however benevolent and even Christian that imperialism may have 
been. 

Untversity or Lonpon, Patrick COLLINSON 
Kinoe’s COLLEGE 
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The Pioneer Ministry. By Anthony Tyrrell Hanson. (Library of History and Doc- 
trine). Pp. 176. London: S.C.M. Press, 1961. 21s. 

The argument of the book is that ‘the New Testament does not entitle us 
to pass judgement concerning validity or invalidity on any of the forms of 
ministry possessed by the Church today’ (155), and its aim is to lessen the 
divisive force of arguments supporting such various forms. 

Canon Hanson, who was a missionary in South India, reads the Pauline 
epistles with an eye not so much to the personality of the apostle as to the ‘mis- 
sion’, Paul and his colleagues working together. As he re-examines Paul’s 
language, Paul’s individualism recedes and the ‘mission’ is thrown into relief. 
All pioneer Christian ministry, Canon Hanson thinks, is there exemplified. 
What Paul’s ‘mission’ thought of itself is to be gathered from 1 Cor. iv and xii and 
1 Cor. iii—vi, viz. that it was ‘responsible to Christ, though its task was to serve 
the Church’ (59). This he calls Paul’s doctrine of the ministry (12 and passim), 
summarised (109) in the form, ‘the purpose of the ordained ministry is to 
induce the whole Church to do what it does, i.e. what Christ does’. 

Canon Hanson thinks that our Lord and his first disciples saw Christian 
ministry in terms of those passages of Isaiah which proclaim the mission of the 
Lord’s people to make known to the heathen the true and living God, and mourn 
that the people, except for a remnant (or the élite) and for a supreme representa- 
tive, the Servant of the Lord, fail to respond. In the end-time, Servant and rem- 
nant together are to be empowered to fulfil the divine mission. This was taking 
place, Canon Hanson concludes, in the ministry of Christ, and in the pioneer 
ministry of his first disciples, inclusive of the Pauline ‘mission’. 

There is nothing obviously hierarchical in Isaiah’s remnant. Accordingly 
Canon Hanson’s next step is to ‘iron out’ grade from the New Testament notion 
of ministry, but the argument is less cogent. The majority of Canon Hanson’s 
undifferentiated ‘remnant’ in the New Testament apparently remained in 
their setting in ordinary human society, while a minority, only, were decisively 
called to break away. Such a difference of vocation is the basis of the distinction 
between laity and ministry as generally understood. But Canon Hanson’s 
argument rides over it. Again he seems embarrassed by the Twelve. ‘Our Lord 
did call a group of disciples around Him, of which the Twelve were at least 
the nucleus’ (20). We must ask, original nucleus or chosen nucleus? Still more 
embarrassing seem to be their twelve thrones in the Kingdom. Chapter ii 
ends with the words, ‘It seems very likely that Matt. xix. 28 and Luke xxii. 20 
refer not to the appointment of the Twelve as judges over the Church but 
to the appointment of the faithful Remnant, the Church, to judge the rest 
of the world.’ At this point, some may wonder if the Remnant is, by itself, 
clue enough to solve the riddle of the Christian ministry. But Canon Hanson 
has many good things to say about the relations of that ministry, in general, 
with the Church. For these, and for much scholarly and interesting exegetical 
discussion, the book deserves a welcome. 

LancTon, Upper St. Ann’s Roan, W. TELFER 
FAVERSHAM, KENT 
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Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy. By E. C. Whitaker. Pp. viii +220. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1960. 30s. 

Discussions on Christian initiation have now been going on in Great Britain 
for many years. The emphasis has been—perhaps inevitably—on doctrine. 
Nevertheless, the output of liturgical studies on the subject has been 
very meagre. A really first-class, up-to-date book has never appeared: and its 
absence is perhaps reflected in the standard of some of the recent debate. Mr. 
Whitaker has, however, gone a very long way towards fulfilling the need with 
his Documents of the Baptismal Liturgy, and it is to be hoped that future discussion 
will benefit from his valuable book, particularly in view of the plea made by the 
last Lambeth Conference for a recovery of the character of the worship of the 
primitive Church. 

Mr. Whitaker provides us with all the principal liturgical documents on 
baptism of the first nine centuries—some forty in all—covering the whole 
Church both Eastern and Western, and some of which are not easily accessible. 
All the texts are in English: in a number of cases Mr. Whitaker has made use 
of existing translations, in others he has provided the translation himself. As a 
result the use of the book is not restricted simply to the scholar. Further help is 
given to the non-expert by the inclusion of a glossary of technical terms, cross- 
references to certain formularies, and a brief introduction to each document. 
These introductions are perhaps the only element open to criticism in this other- 
wise admirable book. Some of them are too short and assume too great a 
knowledge on the part of the reader. Many people would have appreciated just 
a little more help and guidance in their use and understanding of the texts. 
But we must not be ungrateful. This is a most useful addition to liturgical 
study. 

Kino’s CoL.ece, R. C. D. JASPER 
LonDOoN 


‘There’s such Divinity doth hedge a King’: studies in ruler cult and the religion of 
sacral monarchy in some late fourth century Byzantine monuments. By N. Q. King. 
(Public Lecture delivered at the University College, Legon, on 15 June 
1959). Pp. 34 +7 plates. Edinburgh and London: Nelson (for the Univer- 
sity College of Ghana), 1960. n.p. 

Professor King is naturally attracted by kingship. In this university lecture 
delivered in Ghana he examines a very small part of the ‘ruler cult and the 
religion of sacral monarchy’ in certain Byzantine objects: a silver missorium, 
reliefs on the base of an obelisk and one side of a sarcophagus, a coin and a 
Roman mosaic. The symbolism is carefully considered: imperial dress, nimbus 
and gestures. The relationship between imperial iconography and the icono- 
graphy of Christ is stressed, with the effect that it had of making Christ more 
majestic and remote than before. The most tantalising query comes at the end. 
African students are warned against bogus etymologies and romantic derivations. 
Then the very last line of the notes mentions a recent book which links the 
kingship of Ghana with that of Egypt. Professor King would be doing a great 
service by devoting his next study to this book and weighing up its etymologies 
and derivations. There are detailed notes to his lecture and only a few missing 
accents. 

University oF Lonpon, GEOFFREY PARRINDER 
Kino’s CoLLecE 
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St. Augustine, On the Psalms, Vol. 1: Psalms 1-29. Translated and annotated by 
Scholastica Hebgin and Felicitas Corrigan. (Ancient Christian Writers, 
29). Pp. vi+354. London: Longmans, Green, 1960. 35s. 

The latest volume to appear in the Ancient Christian Writers series is a 
translation of St. Augustine’s sermons on the first twenty-nine Psalms. It is 
welcome for several reasons. The last complete English translation of the 
Enarrationes in Psalmos appears to be that published in A Library of the Fathers 
a hundred and twenty-four years ago. It was evidently intended for readers 
who could very nearly translate the Latin for themselves, and indeed, in many 
places, the Latin can be recovered from the English with scarcely any trouble. 
To many modern readers, however, the English of this version will seem almost 
like a foreign language. The new translation avoids the anachronistic word 
and the antique phrase; it runs easily, it is clear, and attractive. If it does not 
always reproduce the energy, the liveliness, the moving eloquence of Augustine’s 
colloquial Latin, we may be sure that it is an accurate account in plain English 
of what his congregation heard day by day and week by week. The translators 
have used the text in Corpus Christianorum, series latina 38-40, and have con- 
sulted that of Migne and the Maurist edition. 

In a brief introduction the translators make some reference to the form and 
content of Augustine’s sermons. The accepted title Ennarationes was first used 
by Erasmus. The sermons fall into four groups: brief exegetical notes, more 
detailed commentaries, dictated expositions perhaps read in church by a 
‘locum’, and sermons proper. The sermons translated in this book belong to 
A.D. 392, and appear to have been taken down from dictation rather than 
actually preached. They lack much of the force and liveliness of the sermons 
delivered to a congregation. There are references to Augustine’s use of the 
Psalter, his principles of biblical exposition, his theology of the Church with 
special reference to Donatism. Because this is the first volume of a series likely 
to consist of five or six books, a general introduction was almost inevitable, but 
some more explicit reference to the Psalms which are translated here 
would have been useful. There are nearly thirty pages of notes, but these 
very largely consist of Scripture references. There is an Index of Scripture 
references and a satisfactory General Index. 

REGENT’s Park COLLEGE, G. J. M. PEARCE 
OxrorpD 


History of the Archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen. By Adam of Bremen, trans. with 
introduction and notes by Francis J. Tschan. (Records of Civilization 
Sources and Studies, liii). Pp. xxxiv +254. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 48s. 

This is to be welcomed as the first complete English version of a major 
source for the history of northern Europe in the early Middle Ages. The learned 
Adam, canon of Bremen, who wrote in the 1070s, could draw on fuller literary 
sources than survive today, and was well placed, both in his social status and his 
geographical position, to assemble the legends and traditions of the evangelising 
of Scandinavia and the northern Slavs. The light he throws on the interplay 
of Christianity and paganism, feudalism and the Church, is most instructive. 
But, above all, the third book of Adam’s history stands out as a biography of the 
lordly Adalbert, archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, 1043-72. ‘Adam’s mind’, 
remarks the editor, ‘ran to the personal in history’, and in the life of his protector 
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and archbishop he found a subject with striking incident and opportunities for 
moral and psychological study of the highest interest. He rose to the occasion, 
and gave a vivid and subtle account of Adalbert, whose failings he deplored but 
did not hide. No wonder Dr. Georg Misch recently devoted much space to a 
study of the work in writing about medieval biography.! 

Professor Tschan, whose death regrettably occurred before this book was 
published, is well known for his translation of Helmold and his admirable 
volumes on Bernward of Hildesheim. He used Schmeidler’s text of Adam (Script. 
Rerum Germ. 1917) as the basis of his translation, and judiciously abridged and 
revised the notes. The translation seems generally to be accurate, if not elegant, 
and the introduction on the author and the transmission of the work is lucid 
and useful. Here he refers to the findings of C. A. Christensen who, in his 
facsimile edition of the Codex Havniensis of Adam (Copenhagen 1948), argued 
that the C texts are of Danish origin; it is probably because of the translator’s 
death that this edition does not appear in the bibliography (230-8). 

Corpus CuristT1 COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 


Das rimische Recht in den Constitutionen von Melfi. By Thea Buyken. (Wissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Band 17). Pp. g0. Cologne and Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1960. DM. 12.60 (cloth), DM. 9.25 (paper). 

Amongst the most important legal and political sources of the thirteenth 
century the Frederician Liber Augustalis (also known as the Constitutions of 
Melfi (1231)) has always commanded the attention of those medievalists who 
care for a better understanding of the interactions of law, government and 
history in a vital part of Europe. But one has still to rely on the deficient edition 
of Ant. Cervone (1773). The need for an edition which satisfies modern re- 
quirements has become more and more pressing: this edition should show not 
only the authentic text, but also the sources, borrowings, filiations, allusions 
as well as the deviations from the models. The planned new edition is in the 
hands of a team of the university of Bonn consisting of H. Conrad, C. A. 
Willemsen and the author of this book, which examines the part played by 
Roman law in the body of the constitutions themselves. 

The great réle which the Justinianean codification assumed in the frame- 
work of the Liber Augustalis has been demonstrated by Brandileone, de Vergot- 
tini, Calasso, E. Kantorowicz, and others. But a systematic analysis has not 
yet been made. One must, therefore, welcome the appearance of the present 
study which analyses ex professo the concrete influence of Roman law on the 
constitutions. The author deals systematically with the whole body of the law, 
with public and private law as well as with the substantive and adjectival law. 
Indeed, this study was necessary, if the envisaged edition was to be put on a 
firm basis. The author is a thoroughly trained jurist, above all, a Romanist, 
who through her command of the Roman law can ferret out not only the more 
or less obvious borrowings, but also the hidden allusions to Roman law in 
Frederick’s law book. Her study is tightly packed, matter-of-fact, sound and 
agreeably contrasted with so much fluff in contemporary historical writings. 


1 Geschichte der Autobiographie, 111: Das Méittelalter, Il. i, Frankfurt-am-Main 1959, 
168-214. 
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Structure, language, disposition of the material, arrangement of the subject- 
matter, the influence of legal scholarship, notably of Roffredus and Peter de 
Vinea, and also of pre-Justinianean law, are here very well brought out. 
Considering the Liber Augustalis as a whole, one might well speak of a Frederi- 
cian imttatio Justinianea, though there was no slavish copying. In regard to the 
basic governmental conceptions of Frederick this juristic anatomy brings their 
paternity into clear relief. There is in this book less discussion of modern litera- 
ture than one would have expected; also the lack of a bibliography somewhat 
detracts from the value of this study. 

Trinity COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1406-1437, 111. Edited by 
R. L. Storey. (Publications of the Surtees Society, clxix). Pp. xii + 208. 
Durham: Andrews; London: Bernard Quaritch, 1959. n.p. 

The third volume of this register is as well and carefully produced as its 
predecessors. It contains the usual record of diocesan business together with 
documents concerning the affairs of the nation and of Christendom. A crusade 
was proclaimed against the Wycliffites and Hussites in Bohemia and detailed 
instructions were given for the ceremony of taking the cross (nos. 794-800). St. 
George’s day was made a double feast (no. 558) and prayers and processions 
were ordered for success of the armies in France (no. 864). Indulgences were 
granted to those who gave to divers unfortunate individuals—William Trays 
and his wife burdened with debt and so stricken with age that they could not 
work (no. 747), John Frenssh who was blind (no. 832), eleven sailors of New- 
castle captured by the French (no. 875) and John Whitby, a burgess of Hartle- 
pool, ruined because his ships were captured by the Scots and the French 
(no. 882). The records of the election of a prioress of Neasham in 1428 (nos. 
770-3) include an interesting letter in English from the prioress of St. 
Bartholomew, Newcastle, from whose house the prioress-elect was going. A 
vernacular confession of error in saying that parishioners were not bound to 
give candles to their parish churches at the Purification was made by William 
Boston, a Carmelite friar (no. 614). The testament of Roger Thornton of New- 
castle is in English (no. 835). 

The collegiate church of Auckland was in difficulties owing to the diminu- 
tion of the value of some prebends so the bishop ordered a survey (no. 714) 
which resulted in his making an ordinance in 1428 reciting Antony Bek’s statutes 
and adding his own, by which these prebends which had diminished in value 
were united and those which had increased were divided (no. 782). The parish- 
ioners of Carham were ordered to repair the nave of the church before 4 June 
1430 and were to stop using it as a stable for their horses: at Sedgefield and 
Billingham they were not to hold markets on Sunday (no. 847), while at 
Lanchester, Medomsley and Ash they were told not to bring swords, sticks, bows 
and arrows to church even though they left them in the churchyard (no. 870). 

During these years Langley’s suffragan was Robert, bishop of Elphin who, 
in 1430, was deprived of his see but none the less remained a bishop of the 
universal church and as such was presented to a living by the prior and con- 
vent of Durham (nos. 884-5). 

St. Hiipa’s CoLiecE, KATHLEEN Major 
OxrorpD 
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Il Cardinale Gabriele Paleotti (1522-1597), 1. By Paolo Prodi. (Uomini e Dottrine, 
7). Pp. 232. Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1959. Lire 3,000. 

The first volume of this work covers the period up to Paleotti’s promotion 
to the see of Bologna in 1566. Gabriele Paleotti, who played an important 
réle during the last sessions of the Council of Trent, was a lawyer whose intel- 
lectual formation still belonged to the world of Italian humanism. The author 
traces Alciato’s influence on the young teacher of civil law at Bologna, and in 
particular on his de nothis spuriisque filiis (1550). However, Paleotti soon aban- 
doned civil law and university teaching; like many of his Italian contemporaries, 
he was attracted by the opportunities offered by the Roman Curia. In 1556, 
he was appointed Auditor of the Rota, and in 1561 Pius IV chose him, from 
among the twelve Auditors, to act as legal adviser to the papal legates at the 
re-opened Council of Trent. There Paleotti occupied at first an intermediate 
position between the conservatives and the reformers, and played, in the author’s 
words, a leading part in reconciling their aims (123). In the last months of the 
Council, when he collaborated with Morone, his desire for reform made him 
turn increasingly against the conservatives (191). One of the principal merits 
of this study is to show Paleotti’s rdle in the counsels of the legates, amidst 
their disagreements; the sheer volume of his work for them is impressive enough. 
Whether his influence, doubtless considerable, was quite as significant as the 
author believes, may still be doubted. Thus Prodi draws special attention 
(143-4) to the long memorandum on Ferdinand I’s reform /ibellum, classifying 
acceptable and unacceptable demands, which the legates sent to Rome in 
August 1562. Prodi identifies Paleotti as the author of this memorandum and 
uses it as evidence for his ideas on reform, but one may wonder whether the 
legates were not responsible for the views expressed in it. 

Paleotti kept a detailed journal of the proceedings at Trent, which forms the 
original version of his Acta Concilit Tridentini. Discovered by Merkle in the archives 
of the Counts Isolani at Bologna, it was published by him in 1931 in Concilium 
Tridentinum, iii. 1. Merkle intended to complete his edition by a study on Pale- 
otti, and the present work fills the gap left by him. While Paleotti’s diary 
provides the principal source for the chapters on the council, the author supple- 
ments it with unpublished materials from the Isolani archives, on which he also 
draws constantly in the other chapters. The first volume of this work, besides 
being a valuable addition to recent studies on the Council of Trent, brings to 
life a remarkable figure in the history of the catholic reform in Italy. It is 
regrettable that it should be marred by numerous misprints. 

University oF Lonpon, N. RuBINSTEIN 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603, 2nd ed. By J. B. Black. (Oxford History of 
England, viii). Pp. xxviii +540 +7 maps +3 genealogical tables. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 35s. 

This is a revised edition—enlarged by more than ninety pages—of a work 
which first appeared in 1936. It still holds its power of urbane narrative. 
Once again here are the balanced views undeflected by obsessional interests, 
and the wide range of subjects competently handled. Since this book is now an 
established authority, it may be permissible to comment on some weaknesses 
which continue into this new edition. In spite of some small corrections and 
additions, the chapter onconstitutional history will not yet satisfy some historians. 
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In the discussion of Puritanism urbanity is still no substitute for fundamental 
analysis: Puritans were not merely concerned about corruptions surviving in the 
Church, nor were they the shambling trouble-makers mocked by Greene. 
One could not discover from this account what Puritanism was about, nor 
could one discern how closely connected were the Puritan clergy with the mem- 
bers of the Court, Privy Council and Parliament—especially in the later years 
of the reign—and the consequences of this. Professor Neale’s hypothesis, con- 
cerning the making of the Parliamentary Bills in 1559, is by-passed: this may 
be useful, for that hypothesis has been too readily accepted as established histori- 
cal fact, but it should have received comment. On the other hand, too much 
space is given to supporting that romantic nostalgia about Mary Stuart which 
often affects the Scottish version of the political purpose of her reign. On a 
smaller scale, criticism could be made of the following: the description of 
witchcraft still remains generalised description unaccompanied by useful 
information on the provenance, trials and numbers executed of the witches; 
and Servetus is as usual overrated for his casual reference to the pulmonary 
circulation of the blood—this was set within a mumbo-jumbo of mystical specu- 
lation—which is called a ‘startling discovery’, whereas it cannot be compared 
with the scientific precision and purpose of Harvey. In the Bibliography there 
are occasionally strange judgments and omissions. For example, two generations 
of Shakespearean criticism are set aside in favour of the older comforting 
accounts of Bradley and Brandes. Lord Eustace Percy’s life of Knox and W. C. 
Dickinson’s admirable edition of Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland 
are not mentioned, nor is the old, but irreplacable, History of the Church of 
England from the abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, by R. W. Dixon. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Bast HALL 


The Journal of Religious History. Edited by B. E. Mansfield. Vol. I. No. 1 (June 
1960), No. 2 (December 1960). Pp. 124. Sydney, N.S.W.: Department 
of History, University of Sydney. Annual subscription 21s.; single copy 
12s. 6d. 

It is not the normal practice of this JouRNAL to review other periodicals 
or off-prints of articles which have appeared in them, but it has been thought 
appropriate that we should extend this brief welcome to a new publication 
sponsored by “The Association for the Journal of Religious History’ which is 
interconfessional and appears to be supported by all the universities of Australia 
and New Zealand. Its primary purpose, according to the editor, is ‘not to 
assert the study of religious history against other forms of historical inquiry 
or to claim for it some isolated prominence but simply to assert that it is an 
integral part of all historical study’ (1). Its concern is to be ‘the region where the 
history of religion mingles with the history of politics or society or culture’, 
and that is why it is called The Journal of Religious History, not ‘of Church 
History’ or ‘of Comparative Religion’. 

The contents of these first two numbers range from “The Early Christians 
as a Scholastic Community’ by E. A. Judge, senior lecturer in history at the 
university of Sydney, and “The Nag Hammadi or Chenoboskion Library and 
the Study of Gnosticism’ by J. D. McCaughey, of Ormond College in the uni- 
versity of Melbourne, to “Theological Developments in Elizabethan Puritanism’ 
by G. Yule, Professor of Church History at Ormond College, and “The Begin- 
nings of Islam in the Far East’ by A. H. Hill, lecturer at the university of Sydney. 
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The editor contributes an article on ‘Lucien Febvre and the Study of Religious 
History’ and there are two studies of Australian history. Each number contains 
reviews of recent books. This is a learned and scholarly Journal and the pro- 
duction is excellent. It should have a wide appeal. 
University or Lonpon, C. W. Ducmore 
Kino’s CoLLEGE 


The Vindication of Christianity in Westcott’s Thought. By Henry Chadwick. (Bishop 
Westcott Memorial Lecture, 1960). Pp. 28. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. 3s. 6d. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford has concen- 
trated in this lecture on Westcott’s contribution to theology, rather than on 
his social teaching. He stresses the importance of his contribution in that, 
together with Lightfoot and Hort, he laid the foundations of that standard of 
critical scholarship which has been characteristic of British New Testament 
and Patristic study ever since. Westcott was by no means without interest in 
Christian Socialism, but Professor Chadwick rightly seizes upon his vindication 
of Christianity against ‘the entire Tiibingen theory of the origins of early 
Christian literature’ (12) as being, next to his work on the text of the New 
Testament, his chief contribution. The controversy with Cassels reveals how 
absolutely Westcott rebutted the notion ‘that only a sceptic can give an unbiased 
opinion on the nature and value of early Christian literature’ (24). The attempt 
to answer the attack on orthodoxy from the angle of natural science on the one 
hand and of liberalism on the other, was not satisfactorily met by Liddon. 
F. D. Maurice offered a constructive interpretation of theology, but provided 
no real answer to the advanced critics, and as Professor Chadwick remarks, 
‘to many who already believed in God, Westcott spoke words of gold’ (9). 
He was, perhaps, less happy when dealing with sceptics and atheists, yet even 
they were forced to acknowledge the depth, impartiality and accuracy of his 
scholarship. If the older critics supposed that criticism could be used to demolish 
orthodox Christianity, it was the Cambridge theologians, and especially 
Westcott, who showed that it could be used to establish and vindicate the faith 
once delivered to the Apostles. 

University oF Lonpon, C. W. DucmorE 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: Democracy, Capitalism, and the Social Order, 
1918-1934. By Alfred Diamant. Pp. xii + 326. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 52s. 

Dr. Diamant’s book is primarily a study of the political and economic 
ideas of Austrian Catholics; concerning their political activities he has compara- 
tively little to say. Limited though his subject is, however, it is of great interest, 
especially since many of the writers whose thought he discusses—Ernst Karl 
Winter, Johannes Messner, Hans Dobretsberger and Hans Schmitz, for ex- 
ample—are scarcely known in England, or, one suspects, anywhere outside 
Central Europe. 

Dr. Diamant does not, as a matter of fact, limit his survey to Catholicism 
in Austria or to the period 1918-34. He examines the principal pronouncements 
on political and economic matters of Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius XI and the 
writings of a number of Austrians, such as Karl von Vogelsang and Franz 
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Schindler, who were active during the reign of Francis Joseph, but whose 
influence was still felt under the Republic. In his opinion the strength of Austrian 
catholic thought lay in its ‘incisive criticism of liberalism and capitalism’ (64) ; 
its weakness, which Dr. Diamant believes to have been characteristic of catholic 
social thought in general, was its ‘inability to devise a set of concepts applicable 
to the modern, complex, multigroup society’ (287). 

It is a pity that Dr. Diamant does not say more about the personalities and 
backgrounds of some of the writers and politicians who figure in his book. Even 
concerning Dollfuss he is not very informative. His description of the Syllabus 
of Errors as a ‘condemnation of modernism’ (g) is a trifle misleading. One 
would have more confidence in his statement that, on the appearance of 
Quadragesimo Anno, ‘Seipel stressed the pro-capitalist elements in the encyclical 
and noted that the social reforms demanded by Pius XI did not touch the 
capitalist mode of production at all’ (191), if he had supported it by a 
quotation from Seipel’s addresses. He writes in an excessively abstract 
Teutonic style and he litters his pages with German terms, some at least of 
which—Bauernschaft, Hauptstiick, Sozialreform, Vertrag and Xunft, for instance— 
have English equivalents. His suggestion that a study of the subject of this book 
can help in the understanding of the problems created by ‘the process of tran- 
sition from a traditional to a modern society such as that now taking place in 
Asia and Africa’ (288) will not convince everybody. Nevertheless he has written 
a pioneer work, which may well stimulate further enquiry. 

University oF Lonpon, CHRISTOPHER HowArRD 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 


The Churches and the Church: a Study of Ecumenism. By Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


(Lauriston Lectures, 1957). Pp. xii+340. London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd, 1960. 353s. 

The Jesuit Leeming expounds objectively the evolution of the ecumenical 
movement up to the announcement by pope John XXIII of the convocation 
of a General Council with the special aim of unity among Christians. He stresses 
all the positive elements in the progress of the cause of unity, and warns against 
the forces which can transform the ecumenical into a pan-protestant movement. 
There are seldom discussions among ecumenists about the Roman Catholic 
Church, ‘except as a negative norm of what the Churches do not now want’ 
(149) ; but it is difficult for them to understand her point of view from the inside. 
Although Leeming has not written an apologetic book, he feels the necessity to 
explain what the Catholic faith is in itself. A catholic ‘accepts doctrine because 
taught by the Church’ (168) and has not, like a protestant, the problem of 
the Gospel’s superiority over the Church, because ‘it is integral to a catholic’s 
faith that Christ is one with the Church’ (170). The Church of Rome has a 
visible and manifest unity; therefore she does not seek it for herself, but she 
tries ‘to draw others into the unity which Christ has given and preserved’ 
(228), that is into her own unity. If she were to participate in the World Council 
of Churches, she could often be misunderstood; therefore, as Pére Congar says, 
‘her way of helping the cause of ecumenism is simply to be herself’ (179). 
This has always been the attitude of Rome, and it was confirmed by ‘the Great 
Charter of catholic ecumenism’ (264), that is the Instruction of the Holy 
Office of December 1949. 

The Toronto declaration by the Central Committee of the WCC that 
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‘membership in the WCC does not imply that a church treats its own conception 
of the church as merely relative’ (296) is well received by Leeming, because it 
could facilitate Rome’s taking part in the ecumenical conversations. But it is 
difficult, at present, to express an adequate judgment on the WCC, considering 
that it has not yet reached its full development, and the proposed integration 
of it with the International Missionary Council could strengthen the evangelical 
missions in catholic countries and diminish the useful work of the Commission 
for Faith and Order. The attitude of Rome is extremely logical. To relinquish 
one part of the doctrine would, for Rome, mean to lose its certitude that it 
possesses the true unity and that it is the only true church of Christ. Leeming 
insists that this attitude will be neither arrogant nor unfriendly. 

From this point of view we have now to judge every ‘non-ecumenical’ 
word and action of Rome, down to and including the reserve of L’ Osservatore 
Romano (3 December 1960), which recorded the visit of the archbishop of 
Canterbury to John XXIII in a few lines only without a heading. The Roman 
system is irreconcilable with an evangelical faith in the sovereign freedom of the 
Lord, who leads his Church through the Word and the Holy Spirit, and dele- 
gates to nobody his authority and glory. A protestant will never understand the 
infallibility of the Roman Church, since he believes her teaching to be against 
both the Bible and tradition—as in the case of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. (Fr. Heiler proved that it is also against Roman tradition, cf. 
Ockumenische Einheit, 1951, Heft 2, 4 ff.). Leeming understands these difficulties, 
and recommends charity one to another . . . and charity is never without hope. 

Faco.tTA VALDESE DI TEOLOGIA, ROMA VALDO VINAY 


Geschichte der deutschen evangelischen Theologie seit dem deutschen Idealismus. By 
Horst Stephan, 2nd ed. revised by Martin Schmidt. (Sammlung Tépel- 


mann, Erste Reihe: Die Theologie im Abriss, Band g). Pp. xvi +394. 
Berlin: Tépelmann, 1960. n.p. 

For its own sake this book would hardly deserve more than a short announce- 
ment indicating the fact that such as it was at its first publication it is available 
again as a generally reliable catalogue of names and dates, somewhat marred 
by a surfeit of misprints, and brought up to date by a chapter giving names and 
dates for the almost thirty years since its first publication. Neither is the reason 
hard to seek why it should have been re-published. It is intended as a text-book 
for German theological students, and it is expected to serve in the same way as 
the first edition has done before. 

It is here that serious misgivings arise. It may be said, of course, that an 
official railway time-table will not indicate the frequency of delays of trains, 
their over-crowding, accident-rates and so on, because it is neutral, and, on 
this analogy, one may consider the question settled as to whether there has been 
a need for such a re-publication, for there are two fairly recent books on the 
same subject, which take these points into account, the—at least in size— 
monumental work by Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neueren evangelischen Theologie 
(5 vols.), 1949-54, and Karl Barth, Die Theologie im XIX. Jahrhundert, 1947. 

Hirsch’s is an alibi-book by an unrepentant Nazi-Christian taking refuge 
under the wings of that type of German Lutheranism which has proved only 
too ready to offer shelter to him and his like. In this sense it starts from a theo- 
logical, if unacceptable, basis. The fact that Karl Barth starts from a clearly 
circumscribed doctrinal basis will not be in doubt either. However, the examina- 
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tion-boards of the German Churches to which all German theological students 
have to submit in order to become eligible for ecclesiastical preferment, are 
extremely wary of committing themselves to any doctrinal attitude. Thus students 
are ill-served by either Hirsch or Barth in their examination preparation. On 
the other hand, it is scarcely conceivable how, under present circumstances, 
a ‘neutral’ book on the history of the last one and a half centuries of German 
protestant theology could be produced. This, then, is the situation in which a 
rejuvenation of Stephan’s book seemed to be called for. 

For the book is ‘neutral’ indeed. To start from the beginning: it gives an 
appreciation of Lessing’s theology, but no more than the name of his infamous 
opponent, the Hauptpastor Géze, is mentioned in brackets. Again, men like 
Hausrath and Beyschlag are both shortly discussed, but their fierce mutual 
enmity, which somehow tinges the whole second volume of Hausrath’s Richard 
Rothe und seine Freunde (one of the most important sources for the history of 
German protestant theology in the nineteenth century), is ‘neutrally’ omitted. 
So also is Karl Marx’s savage, yet highly important attack on Bruno Bauer. 
This ‘neutrality’ reaches its climax when Hitler’s theological worthies, men like 
Jelke, Wiinsch, Beyer, Vogelsang and others are nowhere characterised as 
such, and when even out-and-out antisemites, not only Lagarde and Stécker, 
but Fritsch, Dinter, Stapel—the very scum of antisemitism—are introduced 
without the least disparagement, whilst the theological problem of the continu- 
ance of the Jewish religion and its challenge to Christianity is most carefully 
by-passed. Such then is ‘neutrality’ in the eyes of present-day German Church- 
men. Poor German students! 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use Means for the Conversion of the 


Heathens. By William Carey. (Facsimile ed.). Pp. xxii +88. London: 
Carey Kingsgate Press, 1961. 10s. 6d. 

The cases where the name of an individual is irrevocably attached to a 
movement are rare. Yet few would deny to William Carey such relationship 
to the protestant missionary expansion of the nineteenth century. It was God’s 
will to arouse the sleeping Christians of England to the immense need for Christ 
of the heathen world through his humblest of chosen vessels. ‘Not even a shoe- 
maker, Sir; just a cobbler, a mender of other men’s old shoes.’ The origin of the 
movement is generally attributed to the earnest pleading of Carey’s sermon on 
Isa. xliv. 2 f., before the Baptist Association at Nottingham on 31 May 1792, 
with the refrain: ‘Expect great things from God; attempt great things for God.’ 
However, some weeks before this, there had appeared in Leicester and else- 
where a modest booklet arguing the case of those whose attention had been drawn 
to the vast unevangelised tracts of the world as against the scoff of the ‘Calvinist’ 
Ryland and his fellows. 

Of this tract, this is the fifth edition, clearly re-produced in facsimile and 
with a competent introduction by Dr. Ernest Payne, which adds greatly to 
its use and understanding as a source of primary importance. But it is much more 
than this. Nothing now being written concerning the Missionary Obligation 
surpasses in depth, cogency, or relevance the argument and appeal of Carey’s 
Enquiry. It is wholly fitting to celebrate the bicentenary of Carey’s birth by the 
republication of this account of the essential motive of his action and influence. 

RicHMOND COLLEGE, SURREY Marcus WarD 
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Professor Emeritus of History in the University of London 


The first of five volumes in a new, much-needed ecclesiastical 
history, this is an account/of the church in Britain from the 
Roman occupation till the Norman Conquest in 1066. From 
the author’s familiarity with the early centuries of Christendom in 
Europe, throughout the Roman Empire and beyond, she is able 
to amplify the scanty records of the Celtic and early English 
churches. She has written a refreshingly human account of the 
development of the English church and its teaching, its contribu- 
tion to the life of the country, and what it came to mean to 
Englishmen of all ranks, from the coming of St Augustine to the 
reforms of the tenth century. 38s. net 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


HEREVER new books and their authors ate discussed 

Tue Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is constantly cited. In 
it, some sixty books from the world’s presses are reviewed each 
week and from time to time there are special articles on 
intellectual and artistic subjects of interest. A review in the 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is always worth reading—and so, 
usually, is the book. 


Whether your personal preference is for history, travel, 
economics, theology, politics, fiction or poetry, you will find 
in THE Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT unfailing interest and 
stimulus. 


Through all newsagents (U.K. price 6d. weekly) or by postal 
subscription for £1 19s. Od. inland and £1 16s. 10d. abroad from 
The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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J. A. ROBSON 


An account of Wyclif’s career as an Oxford don before he 
became a controversialist. The book is also a study in 
scholastic philosophy and theology which throws new light 
on intellectual life at Oxford in the fourteenth century. 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 35s. net 


The Second Period of 
Quakerism 
WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE 


The second volume of the late William C. Braithwaite’s 
standard history of the first seventy-five years of Quakerism 
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corporates changes in the text and a large appendix of new 
matter by Henry J. Cadbury. SECOND EDITION. 30s. net 
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THE CANTERBURY AND 
YORK SOCIETY 


Bishops’ Registers are the main reco a of the bishop’s 
government of his diocese. All the old English sees 
possess registers dating from the ‘fourteenth century, 
while some series start in the thirteenth century. Many 
are of absorbing interest both for the study of Church 
administration and of English history as a whole. 

The Canterbury and York Society was established in 
1904 to print registers and other medieval records of 
both provinces of the English Church, and most dioceses 
are now represented in its series of publications. The 
value of these editions is known to all students of 
ecclesiastical history; the original records are dispersed 
among England’s ancient cathedral cities. Many registers 
remain to be printed, and the Society is dependent on 
the subscriptions of members to continue its work. As 
printing costs continue to rise, the Society is issuing this 
appeal for new members. 

The annual subscription is £2 2s. Od., which should 
be sent to Dr; R. L. Storey, the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Members are supplied _ 
with a copy of each current publication and may also 
buy back-parts (of which there is a considerable although 
incomplete stock) at prices lower than those ebatyer & to 
non -eame. 
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